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THE DEMONS’ HOME IN BEOWULF 


Probably no passage in Beowulf has justly aroused greater 
admiration than Hrothgar’s description of the home of Grendel 
and Grendel’s mother. Within the compass of twenty lines the 
poet has drawn an impressive picture of a scene so gloomy and 
dismal, so invested with horror, that compared with it the Hell 
of Paradise Lost might almost appear a desirable residence. He 
has achieved his effect partly by his skilful selection of detail— 
the fire on the water, the wintry trees overhanging it, the miser- 
able stag shuddering on the brink—and partly by a certain 
vagueness of phraseology—the weeping skies, the windy prom- 
ontories, the wolf-haunted hills. “It is not a pleasant place,” 
concludes Hrothgar, and no one will disagree with this char- 
acteristic understatement. 

Effective though the description is, however, it is not alto- 
gether consistent, and the poet has mingled together in it some 
rather heterogeneous elements. This has been shown by Pro- 
fessor W. W. Lawrence in an excellent article, “The Haunted 
Mere in Beowulf,”’ which appeared in 1912 in the Publications 
of the Modern Language Association of America. It has largely 
determined the treatment of the passage in all subsequent 
commentaries and editions. According to Lawrence, the poet of 
Beowulf has followed the folk-tale which is the source of his 
story in localising the demons’ home in a rocky mountainous 
country; he had also had in mind, however, the belief that 
giants and similar monsters inhabited the fens; and finally he 
has been influenced by his memory of descriptions of Hell in 
Church literature such as the Visio Sancti Pauli. This influence 
has been very fully demonstrated by the other great American 
authority upon Beowulf, Professor Klaeber. 

As is well known, a different form of the same adventure 
with demons, derived from the same folk-tale, is found in the 
Icelandic Grettissaga (circa 1300 A.p.), Grettir’s encounters with 
a troll-wife and a giant at Sandhaugar in the north of Iceland. 
In the second part of this adventure Grettir sees a cave behind 
a waterfall that comes down a sheer cliff; he dives down below 
the whirlpool where the waterfall strikes the river, and reaches 
the cave, where he finds, and kills, a horrible giant who is sitting 
by a great fire. On account of the obvious resemblances, Law- 
rence and other scholars have sought to interpret the rather 
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vague descriptions in Beowulf of the home of the demons, and 
the not-too-clear account of the hero’s adventure with Grendel’s 
mother, in the light of the much more lucid narrative of the 
Grettissaga. In this, as I shall try to show, they have gone much 
too far. The methods and aims of the author of the Grettissaga 
and of the Old English poet are very different, and they have 
treated the folk-tale in very dissimilar ways. The saga-writer is 
fully conscious of the value of precise detail in giving artistic 
verisimilitude to his story. He may be describing an incredible 
adventure, but he does so with a cool, delightful matter-of- 
factness which induces a willing suspension of disbelief on the 
part of his reader. The poet of Beowulf, on the other hand, cares 
little about verisimilitude, and does not greatly trouble to be 
consistent; his purpose is not to make the supernatural appear 
natural, but to invest his narrative with an eerie atmosphere of 
strangeness and horror. So when we find in his poem what seem 
to be unbridged gaps or very abrupt transitions, or details in 
description or story that seem inconsistent or obscure, we should 
be cautious before filling these gaps, or interpreting these ob- 
scurities, with the aid of the Grettissaga. Otherwise we may, as 
it were, be attempting to complete Kubla Khan with the help 
of Robinson Crusoe. 

Let us begin with Hrothgar’s description of the home of the 
demons, Beowulf 1357-1376. The following is a fairly literal 
translation. “They dwell in a mysterious land, wolf-haunted 
hills and windy headlands, perilous fen-tracks, where the running 
water descends beneath the mists of the headlands, a stream 
below the level of the earth. It is not many miles from here where 
lies the mere, over which hang wintry trees—a fast-rooted wood 
overshadows the water. There every night one can see a strange 
and horrible thing, a fire on the flood. There lives no one of the 
sons of men so wise that he knows the bottom. Though the 
stepper on the heath, the strong-horned stag, hard-pressed by 
hounds, chased from far, enter the forest, he will sooner give 
up his life on the shore than plunge in and hide his head. That 
is no pleasant place; from it the surge rises up dark to the clouds, 
when the wind stirs up fierce storms, until the heaven glooms 
and the skies weep.” 

With a little difficulty it is possible to visualise this as a 
coherent picture. There is a dark deep pool, surrounded by 
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trees, below headlands near a water-logged moor (frécne fenge- 
lad, 1359), and a stream flows or descends into it beneath 
mist-shrouded cliffs. There is an indefinite resemblance to the 
scenery in parts of the Yorkshire moors, Malham Cove, for 
example. 

The most difficult lines in the passage are 1359 and 1360, 


dér fyrgenstréam 
under nessa genipu niper gewited. 


Lawrence translates fyrgensiréam by “‘waterfall,” and suggests 
that under nessa genipu may refer to “the fine spray thrown 
out by the fall in its descent, and blown about the windy nesses.” 
There is a waterfall in the Grettissaga; is there one in Beowulf 
also? 

Fyrgenstréam, “mountain stream’; fyrgen is translated 
“mountain” because that is the meaning of the cognate Gothic 
fairguni, which translates Greek Spos. In Old English fyrgen 
never occurs as a simplex, but only as the first element in three 
compounds found only in poetry. Only one of these, fyrgen- 
stréam itself, occurs outside of Beowulf; and then it seems always 
to mean “the sea,” or, at most, “the flowing sea,” “the sea 
waves.”’ See, for example, Andreas 390, Anchor Riddle 2, Cotton 
Gnomic Verses 47. So it would seem that the original meaning 
of the archaic fyrgen had weakened to vanishing point, and that 
the word survived in poetic compounds principally for the sake 
of providing an f alliteration. Fyrgenholt in Beowulf 1393 prob- 
ably means nothing more than “forest,” and the fyrgenbéamas 
that lean over the grey rock (Beowulf 1414) are merely trees. 
Similarly fyrgenstréam is simply equivalent to séréam, “stream,” 
“running water,” or merely “water.’ “The running water 
descends, a stream below the level of the earth” is most prob- 
ably meant to describe a stream running into the mere through 
a gorge, but it is possible that what the poet has in mind is a 
whirlpool in the mere, or even the turbid mere itself. At any 
rate, notwithstanding miber gewited, the translation of fyrgen- 
stréam by “waterfall” is very doubtful indeed.” 


1 How far even the meaning of stréam might weaken in Old English poetry 
can be gathered from Riddle xxv1, 10, where a quill-pen dipped in ink is said 
to swallow stréames déle, “part of the stream.” 

? This is also the view of Sarrazin, Englische Studien, xutv, 1 ff. 
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The Geats and Danes go to the mere, and sit down on the 
headland (line 1424). But from now onwards the scenery under- 
goes a remarkable change. The mere becomes the sea. 

It might almost be said that this is open to no possible doubt 
whatever. The words now used of the mere are just those words 
that regularly denote or describe the sea, sund (1426), on 
seglrdde, “on the ship’s road” (1429), om holme (1453), on 
jdum (1437), sundgebland (1450), brimwylm (1494), fldda begong 
(1497), jSgebland, éacne eardas, “the surging waves, the vast 
regions” (1620). Lawrence argues that some of these words and 
phrases are used elsewhere in Old English in reference to inland 
waters. The particular example that he cites, however, their 
appearance in the description of the flood that poured from a 
rock at the command of Saint Andrew in Andreas (1498 ff.), is 
not at all convincing, for it is clear that the poet of Andreas 
conceived this flood as an overwhelming sea, a foaming surge 
(1524), with salt waves (1532). But an even more certain indi- 
cation that the mere in Beowulf has become the sea is the ap- 
pearance in it of sellice s@dracan, “strange sea-serpents”’ (1426), 
monstrous sea-beasts of the sort that Beowulf had already 
encountered in his swimming match on the sea with Breca. As 
Lawrence says, there is “‘a very salty smell about these crea- 
tures,” and “‘they seem to have little business in an inland pool.” 

It follows that unless we think that the poet of Beowulf has 
carelessly confused his picture, unless we regard his descriptions 
as only a shifting phantasmagoria, we must revise our earlier 
conception, and imagine the mere as a large land-locked arm of 
the sea, even though the resemblance of the scenery in Beowulf 
to that in the Grettissaga becomes thereby more distant than 
before. This view has been defended by Professor Sarrazin in 
Englische Studien, xtvi, 1 ff. Sarrazin believes, however, that 
since Heorot has been localised at Leire, the old Danish capital 
in the north of Zealand, the haunted mere must be the Roes- 
kilde Fjord, only a few miles distant (vid. Beowulf 1361 f). The 
Roeskilde Fjord is certainly a large land-locked arm of the sea; 
apart from that, anything less like what is described in Beowulf 
than this placid lake, with its kindly banks and braes, can 
hardly be imagined. In any case we may well doubt whether 
the poet of Beowulf had ever heard of the Roeskilde Fjord, and 
his picture of a much more dismal fjord can simply be ascribed 
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to his lively imagination, stimulated by what he had heard or 
read about the scenery of Hell. But it would seem clear that 
the mere is, or becomes, a sea-inlet; and Klaeber’s rejection of 
this view (Beowulf, p. 176), “That Grendel lives in the sea, or 
in a pool connected with the sea,... cannot be conceded,” 
seems to me indefensible. 

Let us next take lines 1492 to 1517, which describe Beo- 
wulf’s descent into the sea, and his abduction into the demons’ 
cave. This is the passage which, in my opinion, has suffered 
most from misinterpretation and semantic interpolations at the 
hands of Lawrence and his followers, in their endeavors to 
rationalise it by reading into it a course of events corresponding 
to what is found in the Grettissaga. The following translation 
accepts Grundtvig’s emendation of MS. bem to pas in line 1508, 


swa hé ne mihte, nd hé pes médig wes, 
w&pna gewealdan, 


with Kock’s interpretation of these lines. “After these words 
the prince of the Geats courageously made haste, and would 
not wait for an answer; the surging sea received the warrior. 
Then it was a good part of a day before he could perceive the 
plain at the bottom of the sea. Soon she who, fiercely ravenous, 
grim and greedy, had for many years kept guard over the broad 
floods, became aware that there was a man exploring, from 
above, the home of strange creatures. Then she clutched at him, 
and seized the warrior in her horrible grip; for all that she did 
no harm internally to his uninjured body; ringed mail gave 
protection all round on the outside, so that she could not pene- 
trate the armour, the linked corselet, with her cruel fingers. 
Then the she-wolf of the sea, when she had reached the bottom, 
carried the lord of treasures to her dwelling, so that he could not, 
no matter how brave he was, wield his weapons, for so many 
strange creatures harrassed him in the sea, many a sea-beast 
broke against his coat of mail with warlike tusks, monsters 
pursued him with attack. Then the warrior perceived that he 
was in a horrible hall, where no water did any harm to him, and 
the dangerous grip of the sea could not touch him because of its 
roof; he saw a fiery light, a gleaming radiance, shine brightly.” 

Grendel’s mother is the brimwylf (1506), “‘the she-wolf of 
the sea,” who guards the fldda begong (1497), ‘“‘the expanse of 
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the waters.” In 1518 she is the grundwyrgen, in 2136 the grund- 
hyrde; so it is clear that the poet has come to regard her as an 
evil creature who guards the depth or the floor (grund) of the 
sea.’ If we bear this in mind, and refrain from reading into the 
narrative selections from the Grettissaga, the natural interpreta- 
tion of the account of Beowulf’s visit to the bottom of this 
monstrous world is as follows. He dives in, and it is a long time 
before he has descended so far as to see the grundwong (1496), 
the floor of the sea. Grendel’s mother becomes aware of an 
intruder from above, she rises to meet him, since it is after she 
seizes him that she comes 4% botme (1506), to the sea-bottom. 
Then she carries him to her cave, and there is nothing to make 
us suppose that this is not also at the bottom of the sea. 
Klaeber, on the other hand, in part quoting Lawrence, gives 
the following explanation (Beowulf,? p. 186): “Grendel’s dam, 
aroused by a stranger’s appearance in the water, goes to the 
bettom of the lake (to which Beowulf had plunged, like Grettir, 
in order to avoid the whirlpool and thus get up underneath the 
waterfall), and drags him to her cave.’’* There is nothing in the 
text to justify this idea of a cave under or behind a waterfall; 
it is simply an interpolation from the Grettissaga. Lawrence’s 
only argument that is definitely based upon the passage in 
Beowulf is that the hall to which Grendel’s mother drags Beo- 
wulf cannot have been near the bottom of the sea, since a 
great many sea-beasts attacked him on his way there, and he 
had to fight them off. But we have only to suppose that Gren- 
del’s mother rises to meet Beowulf, and this is easily explained. 
Beowulf finds himself in a strange dwelling where no water 
could touch him for hréfsele (1515), “on account of the roof,” 
or, “because the hall had a roof.”’ For hrdfsele is the only attempt 
by the poet to make his submarine cave, into which yet no 
water enters, appear a little less incredible. The roof of the cave 
is the floor of the sea, through which the water cannot penetrate. 
But why it does not pour in through the necessary door-way or 
entrance the poet makes no attempt to explain. He imagines 


* Very possibly the origin of this idea that the demons are below the sea 
is Job, xxv1, 5, Ecce gigantes gemunt sub aquis, et qui habitant cum eis. See 
Crawford, Modern Language Review, xxtmt, 207. 

‘ But in the same note Klaeber refers to the Samsonssaga, where “the hero 
is seized by the troll-woman in the water and dragged by her to the bottom.” 
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the home of the demons to be as supernatural as are its occu- 
pants, as impossible as the “good part of a day” required by 
Beowulf to reach it. 

The cave is not in darkness. Beowulf sees (1516 f.) ffrlzoht, 
blacne léoman, beorhte scinan. This has very naturally been taken 
to correspond to the large fire that burns in the giant’s cave in 
the Grettissaga. Klaeber translates fjrléoht by “‘firelight,”’ and 
Lawrence speaks of the fire burning in the demon’s hall. The 
compound f¥rizgoht seems not to occur elsewhere in Old English. 
It is explained by the parallel phrase bldcne léoman, ‘a shining 
ray of light,” or, less definitely, “a shining radiance’”—léoma is 
found glossing Latin iubar. It seems likely that fjrléoht does 
not mean “‘firelight,’”’ but “a fiery light,’’ which is quite a differ- 
ent thing. This rendering seems more suitable for lines 1570—- 
1572, when, after Beowulf had slain Grendel’s mother, 

lixte sé léoma, léoht inne stéd, 


efne sw of hefene hadre scined 
rodores candel, 


“the gleam shone, a light streamed within, even as the candle 
of the sky shines brightly from heaven.” If this interpretation 
is correct, the supernatural abode of the demons in Beowulf is 
illuminated not by the large, almost homely fire beside which 
sits the giant in the Grettissaga, but by a lurid supernatural 
light, bright as the sun in the skies. 

Lastly, when Beowulf leaves the demons’ cave, he “dives 
up through the water” (1619). Again there is nothing in the 
text to make us suppose that he first dives down beneath a 
waterfall. 

It seems best, therefore, to imagine the home of the demons 
as a supernatural cave at the bottom of a deep inlet of the sea, 
supernatural in that no water passes its entrance, and lit by an 
unearthly radiance. But one must admit that Hrothgar’s 
description, lines 1357 to 1376, leaves one with the impression 
of an inland mere, an impression that has to be corrected from 
the passages that follow. 

W. S. MACKIE 
University of Cape Town 











GEORG BRANDES AND HIS AMERICAN 
TRANSLATORS 


I 


During the winter of 1880 and 1881 Professor Rasmus B. 
Anderson, who had been professor of Scandinavian Languages 
at the University of Wisconsin since 1875, successfully managed 
an epoch-making lecture tour in the United States of Norway’s 
most famous man of letters in his day, the poet-politician 
Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson.' Although this tour had been attended 
with many disappointments, and had stirred bitter feelings both 
in the great orator and in many of his countrymen in America, 
it had been an event of more than usual significance, and had 
netted Bjgrnson something like four thousand dollars. During 
the preceding winter Anderson had conducted a similar, though 
less spectacular, tour for Bjgrnson’s friend and fellow poet, 
Kristofer Janson (1841-1917). Even while Bjgrnson was still 
under his wing, Anderson turned his thoughts to future possi- 
bilities in this field. His key position as the only professor of 
Scandinavian languages at an American university, as well as 
his ardent missionary spirit for the cause of Scandinavian cul- 
ture, led him to look for more celebrities whom he might convey 
to this country. 

It is very likely that the name of Georg Brandes, illustrious 
Danish critic (1842-1927), was suggested to him by Bj¢grnson.? 
Since Bjgrnson had been “converted”’ to realism and evolution 
a few years before, he had learned to appreciate the incisive 
brilliance of the young Dane, and the two now regarded each 
other as fellow-fighters on the great battle front of reason, 
progress, truth, and democracy. While Brandes claims too 
great a share in Bjgrnson’s change when he speaks of having 
himself converted Bjgrnson,* there can be no doubt that his 
writings were eagerly scanned by Bjgrnson during these critical 
years, and that they gave him many a fruitful impulse. An 


1 See discussion and bibliography in Harold Larson and Einar Haugen, 
“Bjgrnson and America—A Critical Review” in Scandinavian Studies and Notes 
xviii (1934), 1-12. 

? Bjgrnson arrived in Madison on January 3, 1881, which would have given 
Anderson ample time to write to Brandes and receive the first letter below, 
dated March 1. 

3 Letter from Brandes to Anderson, March 8, 1882, see below. 
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intimate friendship quickly sprang up between the two, and 
during the decade following 1878 they exerted a great reciprocal 
influence through their conversations and extensive correspond- 
ence.* 

In 1871 Georg Morris Cohen Brandes had shot from com- 
parative obscurity to international notoriety after the delivery 
of his lectures on European literature at the University of 
Copenhagen. In these lectures he had boldly espoused the new 
literary doctrines of Hippolyte Taine and John Stuart Mill, and 
had twitted his compatriots for their somnolent self-compla- 
cency and unawareness of modern currents in the outside world. 
Amid the resultant storm of opposition the gifted young critic 
published work after work which soon became the solid bulwark 
of an enduring critical reputation. His lectures appeared under 
the imposing title of Hovedsirémninger i det 19de Aarhundredes 
Literatur, the first volume in 1873 and the sixth in 1890.5 In 
Germany and other continental countries his fame grew by leaps 
and bounds, so that in a very few years he had become a figure 
of international eminence.® 

Rasmus Bjgrn Anderson (1846-1936) was nurtured even 
farther from the great centers of European realism than 
Brandes. Though born in Wisconsin of Norwegian emigrants, he 
was not unfamiliar with religious dissent. His father, Bjgrn 
Anderson Kvelve, had emigrated from Norway in 1836, in part 
for religious reasons. He was a sympathiser, if not actually a 
member, of the Quakers, whose lot in Norway was not then a 
happy one. He died a few years after his immigration without 
having joined a church, and was laid to rest in a small private 
cemetery on his own land. His pious Lutheran wife, however, 
brought up the children in the faith of her fathers and sent 
Rasmus away to Luther College in Decorah, Iowa, to prepare 
for a ministerial career. Here young Anderson soon showed a 
rebellious spirit by leading a student revolt against cramping 
regulations.’ As a result, he was asked to withdraw, and was 


* Professor Francis Bull in Norsk biografisk leksikon, s.v. Bjgrnson, and in 
Norsk Litteraturhistorie, rv, 594 ff. 

5 Translated into English as Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture (New York, London, 1901-1905). 

® See his Levned, published in three volumes (Copenhagen, 1905, 1907, 1908). 

7 Rasmus B. Anderson, Life Story (Madison, Wisconsin, 1915), 47-57. 
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started on that career in the American public school system 
which eventually led to his position at the state university of 
Wisconsin. In this position he was no longer under sectarian 
control, and was accordingly free to receive the more or less 
heretical impulses that reached him from the great Scandi- 
navians who crossed his path. 

His first distinguished friend, the Norwegian violinist Ole 
Bull, became his introduction to the entire world of Scandi- 
navian celebrities. In 1878 Anderson undertook the task of 
translating Bjgrnson’s stories into English, and was thereby 
drawn into close contact with the great Norwegian poet. By that 
year Bjgrnson’s above-mentioned conversion to modern thought 
was practically complete, and Anderson easily followed him into 
the new spirit of rebellion and realism. In a letter to Bjgrnson 
of August 11, 1881, he saluted Bjgrnson as his “fellow believer’; 
in one of December 2, 1881, he spoke of educating the Norwe- 
gians in America to “independent thinking,” and in one of 
December 19, 1881, he declared: “The cause you are fighting 
for is the cause of freedom and truth, and it shall be victorious.” 
Most explicit of all was a letter of June 18, 1882, in which he 
cried out: “First the bands of superstitition must. be loosed, 
then political liberation will come of itself. Have you thought 
of the fact that all the fathers of our republic were freethinkers? 
Paine, Jefferson, Washington, etc. So away with superstition 
first. With that the chief support of monarchy will fail.” In the 
same letter he informed Bjgrnson that the students at The 
Theological Seminary in Madison were forbidden to visit him, 
because he was regarded as a freethinker!® 

If Anderson had not in 1881 shared Bjgrnson’s views, at 
least in substance, it is not likely that he would have dared 
invite the outspoken Norwegian to visit his countrymen in 
America, who were openly scandalized by his attacks on the 
true faith. It was this substantial agreement with the doctrines 
of evolutionary realism which also made it possible for him to 
invite the “godless” Brandes to visit America. His zeal for the 
cause of Scandinavian literature further drove him to suggest 
that translation of something by Brandes might be mutually 


® From the unpublished letters of Rasmus B. Anderson to Bjgrnson, now 
in Universitetsbiblioteket, Oslo. The writer expresses his gratitude to the libra- 
rians for kindly permitting him to photograph them in 1935. 
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profitable. For some years Anderson had been turning out 
translations from the Scandinavian, and had created a consid- 
erable interest through his pioneering work in this field. Un- 
fortunately his command of English, while good, was not that of 
an artist, and today his translations have lost the freshness of 
their early appeal.® 
II 

Brandes was at this time but little known in the English- 
speaking world. Occasional individuals had caught sight of the 
rising Danish critic, and done something to introduce him. 
Richard Garnett, librarian of the British Museum, had per- 
suaded the London Academy to ask him for contributions as 
early as May, 1878, and Brandes had received a similar request 
from the New Quarterly Review. Garnett had also reviewed the 
German edition of Séren Kierkegaard in the Saturday Review. 
At the same time Edmund Gosse, always on the alert for new 
Scandinavian genius, dedicated his Studies in the Literature of 
Northern Europe (1879) to Brandes with these words: “To 
Dr. Georg Brandes of Berlin, the most distinguished of Scandi- 
navian critics, I inscribe this book with admiration and affec- 
tion.’”?” 

Only one of his books had appeared in English, and that 
apparently because it was a study of the popular English novel- 
ist Benjamin Disraeli." Brandes’ clear-cut, incisive picture of 
the politician, the novelist, and the Jew was translated from 
the German, which was an enlarged version of the Danish 
original. Its popularity was attested by a piratical New York 
reprint of the same year, and another in 1881. Brandes writes 
in his memoirs that a hundred thousand copies of the latter 
were sold at fifteen cents each without his ever being asked or 
seeing a single copy.” When he wrote to the publisher of the 
first reprint, and complained because he neither had asked his 
consent nor paid him royalties, or even sent him a copy of the 

* For discussion and bibliography see Einar Haugen, “A Critique and a 
Bibliography of the Writings of Rasmus B. Anderson,” in the Wisconsin Maga- 
sine of History, March, 1937, pp. 255-269.  ™ Levned. Et tiaar (1907), 318. 

" Benjamin Disraeli. Jarl af Beaconsfield. En litterer charakteristik (Copen- 
hagen, 1878). German translation published in Berlin, 1879. Lord Beaconsfield; 
@ study, authorized translation by Mrs. G. Sturge (London: Bentley, 1880). 
Reprinted in New York by Scribner’s Sons, 1880, and by Harper’s Library, 
1881. % Levned. Et tiaar, 323. 
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book, “the undaunted Yankee replied: ‘One copy! What do 
you think I am? I am sending you five!’ ” 

More important for Brandes was his feeling that this intro- 
duction to the English-speaking world had been qualitatively 
unhappy. Anderson clearly struck a responsive chord in his first 
letter to Brandes, when he criticised Mrs. Sturge’s translation. 
The statement in Brandes’ first reply to Anderson is amplified 
in his memoirs as follows: “She [the translator] was not fitted 
for her task, translated from German and committed serious 
errors, such as confusing indisch with jiidisch and writing ‘the 
Jews Bill’ for ‘the India Bill.’ With all due deference to the 
judgments of these two gentlemen, the present writer is unable 
to concur in their strictures on the translation in question. It 
does contain an occasional misunderstanding, but this is bal- 
anced by a flowing easy style, and a substantial rendering of 
the original. It is definitely superior to the two translations 
which will be discussed in the following. Neverthelelss, criticism 
of this translation, along with their mutual friendship for Bjgrn- 
son, served as a point of departure for Anderson’s overtures to 
Brandes. The reply from Brandes which follows is the first 
item in a correspondence that has never before been published, 
but which it is hoped will throw some light on the characters 
and careers of both correspondents." 

Hr. Professor R. B. Anderson. 

De vil ikke tage mig det ilde op, at jeg har ladet nogle Uger gaae hen uden 
endnu at besvare Deres venlige Brev, naar De erfarer at jeg faaer 6-7 Breve 
om Dagen og har den stgrste Mgie med at overvelde min Korrespondance. 

Jeg kjender lengst Deres Navn og De havde sandelig ei behgvet at ved- 
legge Vidnesbyrd; Deres Navn har den bedste Klang. 

Hav megen Tak for Deres Tilbud at oversette Et og Andet af mig. Jeg er 
ude af Stand til selv at bedgmme om mine Sager vilde interessere i Amerika. 
De har fuldstendig Ret i at min “Beaconsfield” desverre var usselt oversat. 
Den blev oversat fra Tydsk af en Dame, der—som det viste sig—aldeles ikke 
forstod dette Sprog og det blev mig af taabeligt Rethaveri fra Forleggernes 
Side forment at faae Korrekturerne at see. Troer De, at mine “Hovedstrgém- 
ninger” kunde behage paa Engelsk. F¢grste Del “Emigrantlitteraturen” er i 
den anden, omarbeidede Udgave en ganske god Bog. Fjerde Del,som omhandler 
England kunde maaskee ogsaa interessere. Vilde De oversette dem, kunde det 
kun glede mig. 

3 Loc. cit. 

™ The letters appear with the consent of the late Rasmus B. Anderson. The 
originals are in the possession of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 

4% Copenhagen, 1877. 
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Det har forngiet mig meget at lease om al den Medgang, Bjgrnson har i 
Amerika. Jeg har indtil jeg fik Deres Brev Intet h¢grt fra ham siden hans Afreise, 
skjgndt vi saalenge han var i Europa pleiede at staae i stadig Forbindelse; des 
kjerere var det mig gjennem Dem at faae en Hilsen fra ham og jeg beder Dem 
bringe ham min tilbage. 

De mener, at ogsaa jeg vilde kunne gjgre Lykke med Foredrag i Amerika. 
Jeg tér ikke vere saa sikker derpaa. Jeg taler vel ganske godt, men dels er min 
Smule Veltalenhed ikke af den brede, folkelige Art, dels har jeg jo langt fra 
den Navnkundighed som Bjgrnson. Det er i ethvert Tilfelde et stort Foreta- 
gende at reise derover til Dem; men havde jeg nogen Udsigt til Held gjorde jeg 
det dog maaskee engang. 

Hav nu altsaa ret megen Tak for Brev og Tilbud. Jeg arbeider for Tiden 
paa 5te Del af mine “Hovedstrémninger” det er fransk Literatur 1830-40"; 
men jeg har ikke det Indtryk, at den er synderlig popular i Amerika. Man 
kunde maaskee fors¢ge at oversette en og anden Enkelthed til Prdve f. Ex. 
det Essay om Balzac som findes i ‘Deutsche Rundschau” (Januar 1881) eller 
det om “‘Mérimée”’ som findes i Marts-April 1880 sammesteds, dog snarest det 
fgrste.!? 

Med venlig Hilsen 
Deres forbundne 
Georg Brandes. 
Berlin. Zelten 16. N. W. 
1 Marts 1881. 


Berlin. Zelten 16. N.W. 
(for Tiden Tostedt i Hannover 


17 Aug 81) 
Hr. Professor R. B. Anderson. 


Hav ret hjertelig Tak for Deres Brev 
De skal naturligvis faa Hovedstrgmningerne og intet betale mig derfor. 


Aarsagen hvorfor De ei endnu har faaet dem er kun denne. Jeg har omarbeidet 
sat 


den tydske férste Del for Udlendinge: den er nu ferdig trykt men ei endnu ud- 
anden Udgave 

kommet. Den adskiller sig fraden danske / ved nogle Smaaforbedringer rundt 
om, men iser ved at i Indledningen Alt er strdéget, der kun angik Danmark. 
Den udkommer sikkert i September og jeg sender den da til Dem lige strax. 
Forelgbig vil jeg give min Forlegger i Kj¢benhavn Ordre til at sende Dem den 
danske Udgave. Hvad anden, tredie, fjerde Del angaaer vilde jeg ei saa gjerne, 
at De oversatte dem efter de foreliggende Udgaver. Thi jeg har contractmassig 
forpligtet mig til at omarbeide dem paany for den tydske Originaludgave og de 
vil da blive meget bedre. Dog—varer dette Dem for lenge, maa vi forhandle 
om det og jeg blot antyde nogle Forandringer i Bégerne som de ere. 

Deres Reiseforslag har givet mig meget at tenke paa. Jeg er tilbgielig til 
at gaae ind paa det. Jeg vilde da til Forelesningsthema velge “Det unge Tydsk- 


%6 Volume 5 of Hovedstrémninger was published in 1882. 
17 These essays appear to have formed part of Hovedstrémninger, vol. 5, 
and are not printed separately in his collected works. 
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land” som skal udgjgre Indholdet af Hovedstrémningernes 6te Bind. For 
Skandinaverne naturligvis ikke dette Thema. 

Det glader mig naturligvis at De spaaer saa godt for mig. Men jeg kan 
desvarre ikke lade vere at have store Tviv’. De vil selv have erfaret og oplevet 
at Alt, hvad man haaber og venter paa, indtreffer langt under Ens Forventnin- 


ger. Hvor ofte har man ikke, naar jeg holdt Foredrag i Norge eller Danmark 
meget kom. 
eller Sverig, spaaet mig et / stgrre Antal Tilhgrere end der -vilde-komme- 


Hovedsagen er imidlertid i dette Tilfaelde denne. Jeg kjender slet ikke Amer- 
ika. Jeg er tilbgielig til at troe at Held dér (ved saadanne Foretagender) iszr 
afhenger af en theatralsk Optraden og storartet, dyrekjgbt Avis-Reklame. 
Ingen af Delene ligger for mig. Jeg passer saa forbandet daarligt i et Land, hvor 
det gjxlder om at vere snu, forstaae sin Fordel, have Forretningsblik. Jeg vilde 
blive narret, hvor jeg kom, frygter jeg. For de danske Forelasningers Vedk. 
vilde jeg jo have en tro og paalidelig Stgtte i Dem, hvis De, som De saa elskvzr- 
digt lover, kunde overkomme at tage Dem af mit Anliggende. Men for de 
tydske Forelasningers Vedkommende? Deg-Jeg kjender ngie Friedrich Kapp"* 
og han vilde give mig Anbefalinger i Mangde. Det er sandt, men vilde det 
nytte? 

De seer jeg har, som naturligt er, mine Tvivl. Hvad Tidspunktet angaaer, 
kan jeg ei bestemt love Slutningen af 1882 da jeg ved Contract’er bunden til 
snarest at levere Omarbeidelsen af 2den, 3die og 4de Bind af Hovedstrémnin- 
gerne til den tydske Originaludgave. Femte Binds Trykning skal nu begynde 
paa Dansk og Tydsk. 

Jeg har desuden nu under Trykning to Bégger “Ferdinand Lassalle” paa 
Dansk, en god Bog, og en stor Samling af mine Essays paa Tydsk, der trykkes 
i Frankfurt, meget smukt udstyret.!® Jeg skal huske at sende dem begge. 

Foraaret 

Vilde det gjgre synderlig Forskjel om jeg kom til Amerika f¢rst- i 1883? 
Det kunde jeg, troer jeg, bedre. Reisen er ei saa lille et Foretagende for mig. 
Thi jeg er gift (har to Smaapiger), og min Kone, som har en Broder i St. Louis, 
hun ei i mange Aar har seet, vil absolut med over, hvis jeg reiser, og med Bégr- 
nene boe hos sin Broder, mens jeg farter rundt. De seer altsaa, at De har en 
Forbundsfalle i hende. Desverre kan jeg kun daarligt Engelsk, tale det kan 
jeg nezsten slet ikke. 

Fglgende Spgrgsmaal kan jeg ei besvare mig. I Tydskland og Osterrig er 
der jo 50 Millioner Tydskere. I Vinter alene er jeg opfordret til at holde et Fore- 
drag i Berlin, Wien, Bremen, Posen, Frankfurt am Main og fortjener derved 
nasten Intet. Hvori ligger det da at det skal kunne vere indbringende at tale i 
Amerika for kun 5 Millioner Tydskere, hvor der altsaa bliver store Omkost- 
ninger for Reise og Ophold at betale desuden? Have virkelig de 5 Millioner 


* Friedrich Kapp was a revolutionary German lawyer, who fled from Ger- 
many in 1848, emigrated to America in 1849, lived in New York. Brandes has 
described him with great warmth of feeling in his Levned. Et Tiaar, pp. 200-201. 

'* Ferdinand Lassalle; en kritisk Fremstilling (Copenhagen, 1881): Moderne 
Geister. Literarische Bildnisse aus dem 19. Jahrhundert (Frankfurt am Main, 
1882). 
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hundrede Gange saa stor Interesse for at hgre Foredrag og hgre mig som de 50 
Millioner? Jeg forstaaer ikke Grunden. 

Hav nu i ethvert Tilfelde hjerteligst Tak for Deres Interesse for mig. Det 
gleder og erer mig, at De vil see mig hos Dem, hvad enten jeg kommer til at 
benytte mig af Deres Gjestfrihed eller ei. 

Med venligst Hilsen 
Deres hengivne 
Georg Brandes 


f. T. Kjgbenhavn d. 15 Nov 1881. 
Hr. Professor R. B. Anderson! 

De maa ei tage mig min Taushed ilde op, thi mit Liv er saa overfyldt med 
forskjelligartet Arbeid, at jeg i Uger har villet skrive dette Brev og fgrst nu 
kommer til det. 

Fégrst nu dette: jeg takker meget for Tilsendelsen af den smukke Synn¢gve 
Solbakken i amerikansk Dragt.*° Dernezst dette: jeg haaber, De rigtigt har mod- 
taget saavel 1**e Del af Hovedstr. paa Tysk og Dansk som Ferdinand Lassalle. 
Samtidig med dette Brev afsender jeg til Dem min nye store Bog Moderne 
Geister i Udhengsark. 

Jeg har gledet mig ved Bj. Bj.s Udtalelser om Dem og tvivler i ingen 
Henseende om at De er en Mand med lige udmerket Karakter og Intelligens. 

De gnsker mange Billeder af mig; jeg har i dette Mieblik kun et enkelt 
Exemplar af et enkelt Billed, som jeg sender indlagt. Jeg haaber, De vil synes 
om det. 

Imidlertid skal jeg under mit korte Ophold her i aften tegnes til Ugeskriftet 
,», Ude og Hjemme“ af Maleren Kréyer og sender Dem Bladet med Afbildningen 
i fint Tresnit, saasnart det kommer ud. 

Jeg takker Dem meget for Deres Oplysninger om Amerika og tenker fore- 
Igbigt—saavidt man allerede nu kan legge fast Plan for saa fjerne Ting—at 
det vil blive mig muligt at komme over og holde Forelesninger paa den Tid, 
De angiver. 

Nu vil det interessere mig meget at erfare hvad De synes om mine Bgger 
og hvorvidt De finder dem passende til at forelegges Amerikanerne. 

Tag for idag til Takke med disse Linier og de venligste Hilsener. Jeg kom 
igaar herned fra Norge hvor jeg i den frisindede Leir overalt hgrte Deres Ros. 
Thommesen beder mig szrligt at hilse Dem mange Gange.* 

Deres heng. og forbundne 
Georg Brandes. 
Adresse i Berlin. Zelten 16. N. W. 


The marked change of tone in the last letter was probably 
due to his contact with Bjgrnson, who in spite of many painful 
experiences on his own American lecture tour had written 


2 Bigrnstjerne Bjgrnson. Synngve Solbakken. Translated from the Norse 
by Rasmus B. Anderson (Boston, 1881). 

* Olav Anton Thommesen (1851) was a prominent member of the liberal 
party in Norway, being editor of one of its chief organs, V erdens Gang, from 1878 
to 1910. 
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Brandes and urged him to follow his example: “Among the 
Germans over there you should earn a fortune. Possibly also in 
some city or other among the Scandinavians, if you choose 
topics about living men like Ibsen and myself; dead ones they 
don’t seem to give a hang about. Most of them are coarse as 
can be [rdere end rat].’™ 


III 


It was some three months later that Anderson wrote to 
Bjgrnson: “I have this winter received long, interesting letters 
from Georg Brandes, Viktor Rydberg, Konrad Maurer and 
several other learned European gentlemen. I get a very great 
deal of fun out of my correspondence. It flatters my vanity, and 
it also helps me considerably in keeping abreast. Frequently I 
also get pamphlets from them which contain important things 
that I would not otherwise get to read.’ He was eager to keep 
abreast of the new movement in literature, then progressing 
with leaps and bounds. Through his letters to Bjgrnson we can 
trace his reactions, and perceive the reason for his course with 
regard to the promised translations from Brandes. On Febru- 
ary 6, 1882, he wrote: “I have read Farlige Folk, Else, and | 
Arbeidsfolk. I like them all very much; likewise Gengangere.* 
But I am not quite certain that these problems should be made 
the subject of novels and dramas. It simply wouldn’t do here in 
America. None of these books could be translated into English 
and be published here. But this is of course no proof that these 
authors have acted wrongly. True, Walt Whitman constitutes 
an outstanding exception, but then he has also felt the lash of 
the critics. I have just about come to the conclusion that such 
books should be read, but I cannot yet agree that Gengangere 
should be played on the stage.” 

On February 17, 1882, he wrote in a similar vein: “I am 
undertaking an American edition of Brandes’ writings... I 





2 Letter of May 29, 1881, published in Kampliv (Oslo, 1932), p. 253. 

* This and the following quotations are from unpublished letters in Uni- 
versitetsbiblioteket, Oslo. 

% Farlige Folk (Dangerous people), by Kristian Elster the Elder; Else, by 
Alexander Kielland; Arbeidsfolk (Working people), by the same author; Gen- 
gangere (Ghosts), by Henrik Ibsen. All of these were published in 1881, and rep- 
resented a group of the most notable contributions to literary naturalism, which 
was then at its height in Norway. 
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have read Gengangere, Else, Farlige Folk, Arbeidsfolk, Moderne 
Geister. Splendid, splendid, all of it!!! But that kind of literature 
wouldn’t do in America. Strangely enough, the people are not 
ripe for it. Yes, you look at me, but it is true. Ah, how truthfully 
those fellows can write! Of course, Moderne Geister must be 
excepted; there is nothing in it that can offend the Americans. 
It is really fun to be alive in this age, don’t you think?” It thus 
seems to have been its comparative innocuousness which even- 
tually led Anderson to choose Moderne Geister for translation. 
And the timidity revealed in the quotations above, reinforced 
by the fears of American publishers, probably led him to turn 
from these more radical ventures to a safer, more trusty author. 

He went to work translating a history of Scandinavian 
literature which had appeared the previous year. Frederik 
Winkel Horn (1845-98), a Danish writer, had published a sum- 
mary of Scandinavian literature in German entitled Geschichte 
der Literatur des skandinavischen Nordens (Leipzig, 1880). By 
translating this work into English, Anderson wished to sustain 
the interest in Scandinavian literature which he had helped to 
excite in the United States.% But in his choice of author there 
lay potential trouble for his relationship with Brandes. For in 
Horn’s work there appeared only a brief and clearly unsympa- 
thetic paragraph devoted to Brandes’ literary work. Among 
other things, Horn declared that “in Denmark Georg Brandes 
was the first to champion the modern radical ideas, whose 
claims he advocated with great enthusiasm and talent, though 
he can hardly be acquitted from the reproach of a blind one- 
sidedness and a passion which have provoked much bitterness 
and discord.” Horn’s annoyance at Brandes’ methods was 
tempered (or contradicted, if one wishes) by the reflection that 
his activity was less important than commonly regarded; “This 
realistic tide would, of course, sooner or later have reached 
Denmark, even if Brandes had not been, and yet the fact that 
realism has already acquired so great prominence in Denmark 
must, in a great measure, be ascribed to him, though the events 
and movements in the world generally during the last decades 
may also have had their share in bringing about this result.’ 

* F. Winkel Horn, A History of Scandinavian Literature. Translated by 


Rasmus B. Anderson. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co., 1884. 
% Op. cit., p. 282; German original, pp. 255-256. 
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It can scarcely be wondered at that Brandes was annoyed 
by such smug (and badly written) comment. That his general 
criticism in the following letter is based on more than mere 
personal annoyance is confirmed by a modern Danish historian 
of literature, Vilhelm Andersen, who refers to Horn’s work as 
“bearing the marks of pedagogical hackwork, written to 


order.’”?? 
Berlin. Marts 8, 1882. 


H¢gistzrede Hr. Professor! 

Jeg er overlasset med Arbeid, men paa et Par Punkter i Deres idag mod- 
tagne Brev maa jeg svare lige strax. 

Det fgrste Punkt gjalder Winkel-Horns Skand. Litteraturgeschichte, som 
det oprigtigt talt gigr mig ondt at De har ladet Dem bevege til at oversztte. 
Thi jeg betragter den som et Stymper-Arbeid. Lest den har jeg ikke—hvo kan 
lese Sligt?—men bladet i den og finder den da forbandet tom, kun et Katalog. 
Tilmed er der det at merke, at Hr. Winkel-Horn, en gammel Medarbeider af 
det klerikale Hgireblad ,,Fedrelandet,‘‘ der i den seneste Tid har indseet N¢d- 
vendigheden af at lempe sig lidt efter Str¢mmen, har ladet mange Domme staae 
om os Nyere, der ere ligesaa usandferdige som dumme. Da han udgav sin meget 
stgrre ,,Danske Litteraturhistorie“ paa Dansk,?* som De absolut maa sammen- 
ligne, var han tvungen til at forandre sin Holdning aldeles, thi Danske turde 
han ei byde Sligt. Jeg slog f. Ex. efter hvad han siger om mig selv i begge Bégger. 
I den, De har oversat, har han om mig, der behandles som en radikal og fanatisk 
Skribent, om hvis Indflydelse der ties, den Bemerkning at de Ideer, jeg har 
forfegtet, nok var komne til Danmark uden mig. Det var den Vending, man 
til allersidst opfandt imod mig i den Leir. Da man i 10 Aar havde bekjampet 
mig paa Kniven, kaldt mine Ideer Frekhed, Lggn og Frivolitet, bergvet mig 
min borgerlige Stilling og forjaget mig fra Landet, Alt uden Nytte, fandt man 
tilsidst, da Alt var glippet, paa at sige, at hvad jeg havde sagt var sandt, men 
det vilde vere kommet uden mig. Man kunde (sans comparaison) med stgrre 
Ret have sagt, at Italien var bleven samlet uden Cavour eller Tydskland uden 
Bismarck; thi der var dog f¢r dem forberedt en Folkestemning og Folkevillie, 
mens jeg har maattet skabe Alt fra nyt af, og en for en har maatte opdrage de 
unge Forfattere, der nu udgjgre en Skole, og omvende de gamle som Bjgrnson 
og Ibsen, der nu skrive i samme Retning som jeg selv, medens de, da jeg be- 
gyndte, stode saare langt fra mig.* 

(Written in left margin:) *Derfor har W.-H. i sin danske Litthist. i Stedet skrevet 
to Sider Lovtaler over mig, troer jeg. 


Det andet Punkt er Autorisationen af de eventuelle Oversettelser, den gives 
Dem herved i fuld Udstrekning og erklerer jeg mig tilfreds med den Trediedel 
af Honoraret, De kan byde mig. Det vil neppe blive mere end en Drikkeskilling, 
naar hele Honoraret for en Bjgrnsonsk Fortzlling er 100 Dollars pr 1000. Thi 


27 Dansk Litteraturhistorie, tv, 308. 
28 F. Winkel Horn, Den danske Literaturs Historie fra dens Begyndelse til 
vore Dage. 1-2 Del. Copenhagen, 1881. 
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mere end 1000 trykkes vel knap af mine Ting. Jeg frygter meget for, at Hr. 
Winkel-Horns Katalognaragtighed vil tiltale Amerikanerne mere end min Art 
Kritik. Jeg er bange for, at jeg er de gode Folk for fin og ligesom Loppen i Ander- 
sens Eventyr springer dem for hgit. 

De skal nu i ethvert Tilfelde have hjertelig Tak for Alt hvad De vil gjgre 
for mig. Nummeret [?] i Ude og Hjemme er endnu ikke bleven trykt. Paa Ame- 
rika-Reise tenkes ikke for det F¢grste. Jeg er endnu langt tilbage med min femte 
Del paa Gr. af Sygdom. 

Deres hengivne 
George Brandes. 


IV 


The question of an American tour does not again seem to 
have been broached by Anderson, and it was through quite 
other agencies that Brandes was brought to the United States 
in 1914. But in the meanwhile momentous changes were taking 
place both in his and Brandes’ lives, changes which greatly 
influenced their relationships. Brandes received in July, 1882, a 
letter from Copenhagen informing him that a group of his 
friends and admirers had gathered a sufficient sum to guarantee 
his support for ten years, if he would return to Copenhagen and 
deliver public lectures at the University.”® Persistent efforts to 
secure him a regular post at the University had stranded on the 
conservatism of Danish officialdom, and this was intended by 
his friends as a sort of compensation. Although Brandes realized 
that the years of his persecution were not yet over, he accepted 
the offer and returned to continue his agitation for the principles 
enunciated in his first lecture of 1871: “faith in the right of free 
inquiry and the eventual victory of free thought.’ 

Anderson’s movement was in the opposite direction, away 
from the University to private employment. He was finding 
that the professorship at the University did not provide him 
with a sufficient income to enable him to devote himself to the 
studies he most desired to pursue. He felt that his primary goal 
of securing recognition for the Scandinavian languages in 
American university life had been accomplished, and so, when 
he received an offer from the Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany of New York of a five-year contract to sell life insurance, 
he accepted it and resigned from the University in the fall of 
1883. His ambition was to earn enough money to retire in a 

2° Leuned. Snevringer og Horizonter (Copenhagen, 1908), 28 ff. 

%° Hovedstrémninger, t (1873), 6. 
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few years and devote himself to Scandinavian studies." Amid 
the excitement of this period he clearly allowed the question of 
translation from Brandes to rest. But Brandes had not forgotten 
it, and in November wrote him an impatient inquiry: 


Kjezre Hr. Professor! 

Det er Aar og Dag siden De meddelte mig, at Deres amerikanske Udgave 
af Moderne Geister var omtrent ferdig samt at De havde afsluttet Kontrakt om 
Udgivelse af alle Hovedstrgémningernes 5 Bind paa Engelsk—jeg har siden havt 
mange Tilbud om at autorisere Oversettelser og i Tillid til Deres gjentagne Skri- 
velser afslaaet alle—ikke desmindre har jeg ikke hgrt det Ringeste fra Dem om 
at det virkelig er bleven til Noget med Planernes Udfgrelse. Jeg kan dog ikke 
tenke mig at De har lagt Alt hen af den Grund at De har seet i Aviserne om 
det Tilbud der blev gjort mig: at vende hjem og begynde en Virksomhed som 
Universitetslarer her i Kjgbenhavn; thi sely om denne Virksomhed forelgbig 
har maatte rykke min Hensigt at besége Amerika ud i det Uvisse, saa var det 
dog Deres Forset at oversette mig lenge inden der var Tale om hint Projekt, 
og man oversetter jo i Hobetal Forfattere, der aldrig komme til Stedet, hvor 
deres Oversettelser udkomme. Jeg er oversat baade paa Russisk og Polsk og 
Islandsk uden nogensinde at have veret hverken i Island, Polen eller Rusland. 

Jeg har jo vistnok ingen Ret til at vente mig oversat af Dem. Men De selv 
forlangte af egen Drift Autorisation, De talte om et Honorar, jeg skulde mod- 
tage, frst Halvdelen af Deres, senere et mindre, og nu er det, om jeg regner rig- 
tigt, to fulde Aar siden De meddelte mig at Moderne Geister nu umiddelbart 
skulde komme ud—og i al den Tid ingen Stavelse, skjgndt jeg samvittigheds- 
fuldt sendte Dem hvad jeg skrev, saaledes senest 5‘* Bind af Hovedstrgmninger, 
vistnok endda baade paa Dansk og Tysk. 

Vil De ikke tjene mig i, med et Par Ord at oplyse mig om, hvorfor alle 
hine smukke Planer synes at vere skrevne i Glemmebogen. 

Deres erb¢dige 
Georg Brandes. 
Kj¢benhavn. St. Anne Plads 24. 
9 Nov. 83. 


Even this sharp letter seems to have remained without effect, 
for Eminent Authors of the Nineteenth Century did not appear 
until 1886. In the meanwhile Anderson had entered still another 
phase of activity, which once more brought him closer to Bran- 
des. William F. Vilas, senator from Wisconsin, brought his name 
to the attention of Grover Cleveland, then newly elected presi- 
dent of the United States, and secured his appointment as 
minister to Denmark. Most of the remaining letters from 
Brandes are notes written to Anderson while the latter was in 
Copenhagen. From these notes it appears that Anderson and 
Brandes were on the most amicable terms, that they were fre- 


% Life Story (1915), p. 352. 
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quent visitors in each other’s homes, and that they regarded 
each other as laborers in a common cause. They also met at the 
home of a mutual friend, P. A. Vedel, whose son later married 
Anderson’s daughter. 


V 


During his first year in Copenhagen Anderson finally com- 
pleted his work on Eminent Authors, and got it published by 
Crowell. An allusion in Brandes’ letter of December 10, 1886, 
indicates his dissatisfaction with the translation, and leads us 
to inquire whether he was any better served with Anderson as 
a translator than with Mrs. Sturge. These are Brandes’ dam- 
aging comments in his memoirs: ‘Although he [Anderson] on 
the title-page designated himself as the translator, the transla- 
tion was not made by him, but, as he later confessed to me, by 
a German governess in his house, and not made from Danish, 
but from German. It contained some serious misunderstandings. 
Thus the lady evidently believed that Voltaire belonged to the 
Romantic school. It exceeded my strength to correct the 
proofs.’ 

To this it may be noted that it was the German edition 
which Brandes had sent Anderson; the essays there collected 
were taken from various volumes of his essays, and were re- 
written for the German public. The lady referred to by Brandes 
was Aubertine Woodward, who actually was credited with 
assisting Anderson in a note on a page following the title page, 
under her pseudonym of “Auber Forestier.’’ Brandes was wrong 
about her being a German governess; she was a musical and 
literary lady of Philadelphia, who removed to Madison for her 
health in 1879. She had already published a number of transla- 
tions of popular German novels under the above-mentioned 
pseudonym. As a teacher of music she was strongly attracted to 
Ole Bull and through him to Scandinavian lore in general.* She 


® Op. cit., p. 490. 3 Levned. Snevringer og Horizonter, 125. 

% See The Literary World (Boston), Nov. 5, 1881. She was born in Mont- 
gomery County, Pennsylvania, and her father was an early Philadelphia pub- 
lisher. Her mother’s ancestors emigrated from Sweden during the reign of Queen 
Christina. She contributed to a great many magazines, including Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. Six volumes of scrapbooks and all her papers are preserved in the Wisconsin 
Historical Society. She was married after coming to Madison to Samuel H. 
Moore, and is hence frequently referred to as Aubertine Woodward Moore. 
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became a member of the Anderson household, set herself the 
task of learning Norwegian, and devoted all her talents to the 
furtherance of Professor Anderson’s schemes for Scandinavian 
publications. After her coming, Anderson turned more and more 
of his translating over to her. Perhaps he was influenced by 
Bjgrnson’s comment in 1881: “I don’t like your eternal trans- 
lating. You have better things to do.’’* 

Although Brandes was wrong in some statements about the 
book, he was right in his judgment on the translation itself. The 
passage he specifically mentions above is in the essay on Gustave 
Flaubert, where Brandes quotes an attack by Sarcey on the 
Romanticists: “Vorwirts, meine Freunde! Nieder mit der 
Romantik! Voltaire und die Normalschule!”’ Instead of making 
of the last section a slogan of approval, the translator combined 
it with the preceding condemnation, and wrote: ‘Forward, my 
friends! Down with romance! Down with Voltaire and the Nor- 
mal School!’’** As a whole the translation is distinctly mediocre. 
It is marked by an inability to render German into simple, 
flowing English, and a not infrequent misunderstanding. The 
following samples from two succeeding pages will illustrate: 
“Even at the present time he [Bjgrnson] is pursued by the press 
of the Norwegian government and by the leading official society 
[der tonangebenden Beamtengesellschaft], with a fury which is 
as little choice in its selection of means as is the bitterness felt 
toward the champions of thrones and altars in other countries 
[wie in andern Lindern die Erbitterung der Kampfer fiir 
Throne und Altire].... The highly wrought and sensitive 
Norwegian popular sentiment [das gesteigerte und empfindliche 
norwegische Volksgefiihl] . .. According to his character [Sei- 
nem Wesen nach] he is half chieftain, half poet. He unites in 
his person the two forms [Gestalten] most prominent in ancient 
Norway: that of the warrior, and that of the skald.’’*’ 

The letters from this period are the following: 

Den 29 Nov. [1886?]** 
Kjare Mr. Anderson! 
Der behgves ingen Undskyldning for Aabningen af Brevet. Det indeholdt 


* Unpublished letter of December 1, 1881; now in the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. % Eminent Authors, p. 253; Moderne Geister, p. 287. 

*7 Eminent Authors, pp. 358-359; Moderne Geister, pp. 392-393. 

48 The date is supplied on the basis of close similarity in ink, paper, and 
hand writing between this note and the next. 
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jo desuden kun nogle rosende Ord om min Bog. Hermed Bladene; jeg har med 
M@ije tilkjempet mig en Time til at gjennemse dem; min egen Bog, der skulde 
ud til Jul i Leipzig*®* er ikke ferdigt skrevet endnu, jeg arbejder Dag og Nat 
paa den og har desuden Forelesninger at holde. 

I England har jeg desverre slet ingen Forbindelser. Jeg ved ikke engang 
Gosse’s Adresse, har engang skrevet forgjzves. 

Deres forbundne og hengivne G. Brandes. 

10. 12. 86. 
H¢jsterede Hr. Anderson! 

Jeg kunde gnske at sende et Par Exemplarer of ,,Eminent Authors“ til 
Venner i Udlandet. Skulde De have et Par tilovers, vilde jeg vere Dem taknem- 
melig. 

(De tog i Parenthes Fejl i Deres Formodning om at der i Begyndelsen 
var taget Hensyn til mine Rettelser. Ikke én Rettelse er optaget.) 

Deres erb. hengivne 
G. Brandes. 


Kbh. 16. Nov. 87 


Tillad mig, Deres Excellence, at forestille Dem en ung Mand, Hr.Emil Han- 
nover,*® en meget dygtig kunsthistorisk Forfatter, som gnsker at gjgre Deres 
Bekjendtskab i Anledning af at nogle smaa Artikler af ham skulle oversettes 
for et amerikansk Tidsskrift. De vil sikkert vere saa elskverdig at meddele 
ham nogle Oplysninger. 

Jeg griber Leiligheden til at udtale min Tak for de Béger, jeg forleden 
havde den Forngjelse at modtage fra Dem. Desverre er Rettelserne kun optagne 
i Bogens Slutning, saa det bliver nédvendigt at den engelske Udgave foretages 
efter min gamle Korrektur. 

Deres hengivne 
Georg Brandes 


During this period four notes were also written to Anderson 
by Brandes’ German-born wife, Gerda, who had been married 
to him in 1876. Her Danish was hardly beyond reproach, and 
the notes are not important enough to be reprinted here. Two 
of them are decorated along the margins with elaborate floral 
drawings which seem to express an artistic flair. The first, from 
December 31, 1887, is a reply to some lines from Mrs. Anderson, 
regretting that they had been unable to invite the Andersons to 
their home, because the children had had or were getting the 
measles. “If you ever feel lonely, you know how welcome you 
are in my living room, you know what a great pleasure it is for 


3® Apparently he is referring to Vol. v of Hauptstrémungen, which appeared 
in Leipzig in 1886. 

«© Emil Hannover, b. 1864 in Copenhagen. Director of Kunstindustrimeseet 
in Copenhagen since 1906. Author of numerous books on the history of art- 
wrote the Danish section of Scandinavian Art (New York, 1922). 
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me to speak with you, and what a welcome dinner guest you are 
when you show your dear face.” She also thanks Anderson for a 
copy of his book, apparently the Danish version of his Norse 
M ythology, by F. Winkel Horn, which appeared in Christiania 
in 1887. On January 12, 1888, she sent him birthday greetings. 
As soon as she and her family were well again, she assured him, 
“one of my first errands will be to you.” A card in German in- 
formed the Andersons of her mother’s death. An undated note 
informs Anderson that Brandes is not quite through with the 
proof (either Eminent Authors or Impressions of Russia, see 
below), but that he hopes they may see him at tea that evening 
just the same. Another evidence of contact between them is a 
note from Brandes of January 31, 1889: 


31. 1. 89. 
Kjezre Excellence! 
T¢r jeg bede Dem venligt modtage en ung elskverdig Mand Hr. cand jur. 
Ulf Hansen, der vil bede Dem om en lille Tjeneste med Hensyn til en Bog, han 
har Brug for og som De alene her i Byen skal besidde. 


Deres 
zrb. hengivne 
Georg Brandes. 
VI 


Early in 1889 an episode occurred which Brandes did not 
even consider worthy of mention in his memoirs, but which for 
Anderson constituted the major portion of his recollections of 
Brandes.“ His account, which in general is substantiated by 
other evidence, is briefly as follows. A German correspondent 
in Copenhagen named Max Bewer had ferreted out Brandes’ 
authorship of an anonymous editorial attacking the military 
autocracy of contemporary Germany, and praising the recently 
deceased German emperor, Frederick III, for his love of peace. 
In August, 1888, Bewer attacked this article in a correspondence 
to Die kilnische Zeitung, and apparently revealed Brandes’ 
authorship at the same time.® 

On the evening of January 30, 1889, Brandes was a guest 
at Anderson’s home in Copenhagen. Among the other guests 


“| Life Story, pp. 491-495; the account is substantiated by excerpts from 
the diary kept at the time by his daughter Carletta (now Fru Carletta Vedel) 
who has kindly submitted them to the writer. 

“ Cf. Max Bewer, Bismarck, Moltke und Goethe. Eine kritische Abrechnung 
mit Dr. Georg Brandes (Diisseldorf, 1890), p. 6. 
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were three Germans, a young poet named Hermann Friedrichs, 
and a Consul Mann with his wife Mathilde.“ Mathilde Mann 
was a literary lady in search of material for translation, and 
had attached herself to Brandes. The year before she had trans- 
lated Anderson’s America not discovered by Columbus into 
German. In the course of the evening Max Bewer’s attack on 
Brandes came up for discussion, and Brandes made some 
caustic comments on Bewer’s indiscretion. Accounts differ as 
to what was actually said. Anderson declares that Brandes 
“denounced the journalist tramp for having named him as the 
writer of the much-discussed article.’” Mann then told him that 
the proper remedy for this was a challenge to a duel. According 
to Anderson nothing more was said. In a letter written the next 
day by Mann to Anderson the former accused Brandes of having 
said to Frau Mann: “Sie haben sich mit einem Hrn. Bewer 
associirt, einem Manne, der mich in der unanstindigsten, in 
liigenhafter Weise angegriffen hat.’”’ To Friedrichs Mann later 
declared that Brandes had addressed these words to him and his 
wife privately. Friedrichs, however, did not believe that this 
was true, for the words contradicted what Brandes had said 
in the presence of the rest: “Liigenstrafen kann ich Herrn 
Bewer nicht, denn er hat die Wahrheit gesagt, und ich habe 
den Artikel wirklich geschrieben.”’ According to Anderson’s 
daughter Carletta (now Fru Vedel), Brandes had simply said 
‘that he did not think it was very honorable’’; after that Frau 
Mann continued conversing with him and “no one noticed that 
anything was wrong.’ 

“8 The date given above is based on the assumption that Anderson’s chro- 
nology is correct and that the visit referred to in Brandes’ letter to him of Janu- 
ary 31 is the visit recounted in Life Story, 493. According to the diary of Fru 
Vedel, Anderson’s daughter, from which excerpts have been kindly lent me by 
the writer, the Manns were invited to take the place of the P. Vedels, who were 
unable to come. Hermann Friedrichs is mentioned sympathetically by Brandes 
in Levned. Snevringer og Horiszonter, p. 234. Other guests were Peter Mgller and 
wife, Algot Lange and wife. 

“4 The quotations from Mann are drawn from a letter to Anderson now in 
the collections of the Wisconsin Historical Society, dated January 29, 1889, 
This date raises certain minor questions of chronology, which the writer is 
unable to settle with the sources at his command; he has assumed that Mann’s 
letter is misdated for January 31. The quotations from Friedrichs are drawn 
from a letter dated February 4, 1889, also in the Wisconsin collections. The 
statement by Fru Vedel was noted in her diary a few days after the event. 
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Whatever was actually said, Consul Mann hastened to in- 
form Max Bewer of the episode the next morning. According to 
his letter to Anderson he advised Bewer to take no further 
steps, chiefly because “ein Mensch, welcher so absolut allen 
gesellschaftlichen Takt und gesellschaftlichen Anstand aus 
dem Auge setzt, auch nicht verdient, wie ein Gentleman be- 
handelt zu werden.” But Bewer saw a chance for some noto- 
riety, and used Mann’s account as the basis of a sharp letter 
challenging Brandes to a duel. Brandes replied, equally sharply, 
denying that he had said what was attributed to him. That 
evening Brandes called on Anderson, after the latter had retired, 
and read him a long and sarcastic article on Max Bewer.® This 
is probably the one from which Bewer cites the remark that 
Brandes had not replied to Bewer’s original attack, “because 
my name belongs to history and will be quite unaffected by 
actions and reactions in current opinion concerning me.’ 
Anderson advised him not to print it, “but Brandes was evi- 
dently so well pleased with the caustic article he had written 
that he could not be persuaded to keep it out of print. It ap- 
peared in ‘Politiken’ the next morning.’’*’ 

The letter which follows appears to be written after Brandes 
had returned home from his visit to Anderson, though the chro- 
nology is a bit uncertain. As appears from the letter, Anderson 
(as well as Friedrichs) was on Brandes’ side in this controversy 
and had offered to write a statement confirming his account. 

31. 1. 89. 
Kjzre Excellence! 

Efter at have veret hos Dem iaften, blev jeg kaldt til ,,Politiken.“ Hr. 
Bewer havde tilsendt Redaktionen ligesom overhovedet alle danske Redaktioner 
begge Breve hektograferede. Dertil er fgjet den Meddelelse, at det ved ,,tro- 
verdige Vidner“ er bekreftet, at min Erklering er falsk og at jeg har brugt 
netop de Udtryk som han tillegger mig. 

Ikke nok dermed: I Telegrammerne i de svenske Blade har han fremstilt 
Sagen saaledes, at Enhver maa tro at han var tilstede i selskabet og strax ud- 
fordrede mig ,,paa Pistol‘ som det med utrolig Légnagtighed hedder. 

Imorgen tidlig ville alle mig fjendske Blade vere fulde deraf. 

De seer deraf, kjare Mr. Anderson, at den Erklering, De iaften tilbéd mig, 
nu bliver mig vigtig og nédvendig. Jeg maa endelig kunne have den i L¢bet af 
imorgen den 1*e Februar for neste Dag at kunne bruge den trykt. 


4 Anderson’s account does not make it quite clear whether this was identical 
with the letter in which he replied to Bewer, but it is likely that it was different. 
“ Max Bewer, loc. cit. s7 Life Story, 494. 
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Den maatte gaa ud paa at min Fremstilling staar til Troende, at Ingen 
har hgrt mig bruge Ukvemsord, at man i det eneste Spgrgsmaal, som et Djeblik 
blev almindeligt diskuteret, stillede sig paa min Side og at det overhovedet kun 
er en eneste Herre eller et eneste Par, som havde en anden Opfattelse og har 
Idbet med Sladderen til Hr. Bewer. 

Jeg tillader mig at underrette Dem om at Hr. Friedrichs Adresse fra 1** 
Febr. af er Ngrre Sdgade No 13, III K. Det bliver vist nddvendigt at have ogsaa 
hans Underskrift. 

En lignende Skandale i en slig Anledning har jeg aldrig oplevet. Tenk Dem 
at Fortegnelsen over Deres Gjester (i Hr. Bewers Brev) nu ligger paa alle 
Landets Redaktionskontorer. 

Deres ganske hengivne 
Georg Brandes. 


According to Anderson, Max Bewer’s seconds called on 
Brandes the following day, and one of them was Consul Mann. 
Brandes was scarcely a man to fight with weapons other than 
his virulent pen, and so he reported Bewer to the police, duelling 
being forbidden in Denmark. Bewer was arrested and thrown 
in jail, ninety days according to Anderson, eight days accord- 
ing to Bewer.** He had succeeded in linking his name to that of 
Brandes in a front page story throughout the European press. 
Furthermore, he had gotten the material for a whole brochure, 
which appeared in Diisseldorf the following year, and bore the 
subtitle “Eine kritische Abrechnung mit Dr. Georg Brandes.’’* 
Its purpose was to show by citations from Brandes’ essays on 
Bismarck, Moltke, and Goethe that he had no understanding 
of contemporary Germany, and that in his blindness to the 
glory of militarism and German expansion he overlooked the 
essence of the German Volksgeist. “Das erhabene Ziel eines 
‘friedliche Menschentum’ kann nicht anders erreicht werden, 
als durch die gewaltigsten Opfer an Geld und Blut durch 
Riistungen und Schlachten.’’® 

Through Brandes Max Bewer sought to strike a blow at the 
entire movement which he refers to as the “international- 
liberale Geist.” He overlooked no opportunity to throw bricks 


“8 Max Bewer, loc. cit. 

‘° Op. cit. On the title-page Bewer announces himself as the author of a 
pamphlet “Bismarck wird alt!” (Leipzig, 1889). During these years he seems to 
have had an orgy of Bismarck-enthusiasm, having published Rembrandt und 
Bismarck (Dresden, 1890?), Bismarck und Rothschild (Dresden, 1891), and Bis- 
marck im Reichstage (Dresden, 1891, 5. auflage), all of them in a series called 
Bismarck-sammlung. . 8 Op. cit., p. 53. 
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at Brandes: “Jeder aug schiefen Absitzen, an Leib und Seele 
undisciplinirt durchs Leben schlurfende Skribent ... ein Er- 
zeugnis der ginzlich heimat- und vaterlandslosen Richtung... 
die geistig unfertigen Gassenjungen der modernen Internation- 
ale ...der belletristisch verweichlichte Sinn des Herren 
Brandes . . . der dinische Flachkopf. . . die unfeine Natur des 
Herren Brandes . . . mitteilsam ohne central geregeltes Wissen, 
eifrig ohne eine zielbewusste Ueberzeugung, leidenschaftlich 
ohne Gemiit, geistreich ohne Vernunft . . . ein geschicktes An- 
eignungstalent, das stets in der geistigen Garderobe anderer 
Leute spazieren geht ... ein schwiichlich geratener Posthumus 
zu der litterarisch-liberalen Familie der Heine und Bérne.’”™ 

Anderson was not pleased at the notoriety which this episode 
brought him. In a Danish periodical a cartoon appeared depict- 
ing the affair; there Anderson was pictured as an American In- 
dian chief, with his left arm loaded with books. More important 
was a letter from the editor of Morgenbladet, O. Borchsenius, a 
conservative writer, who was even then gathering signatures on 
a great petition to the newly elected President Harrison asking 
that Anderson be kept on as American minister to Denmark. 
Borchsenius had apparently not been aware of the close con- 
nection between Anderson and Brandes, and conditions were 
still so narrow in Copenhagen that “if I had suspected that 
Brandes stood so close to you and yours, I could mot have acted 
for you.” He regretted this episode, particularly because it 
came in the midst of their labors at gathering the signatures. 

In spite of this passing flurry, a great number of signatures 
were actually collected, and forwarded to Washington. One 
sentence in it ran as follows: “The northern countries cannot 
overestimate [noksom seztte Pris paa] the significance of the 
fact that Professor Anderson by his scholarly and literary 
activity has made a whole series of Scandinavian classics, both 
from antiquity and the present, available to Americans through 
translations and adaptations.’ One of the signers to this state- 
ment was Georg Brandes. But the illustrious names of Scandi- 
navia meant nothing to President Harrison, for American 


51 Op. cit., passim. Only a reference to Brandes’ Jewish origin is lacking to 
make the pamphlet wholly acceptable contemporary Nazismus. 

® Unprinted letter to Anderson from O. Borchsenius, dated Kgbenhavn 
January 31, 1889; now in the Wisconsin Historical Society. 
53 From a copy in the Wisconsin Historical Society; translation by the writer. 
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to arrive. 
VII 


include a good command of English. His style 


There is something manly [herrisk] about him.. 


“ Levned. Snevringer og Horizonter, p. 238. 
% Impressions of Russia, by Dr. Georg Brandes. Translated 


(Copenhagen, 1888), pp. 313-314. 
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principles of patronage would not permit a Republican president 
to continue a Democrat in such a post. And so Anderson’s 
career as a diplomat came to an end. Yet from March to Sep- 
tember he lingered on in Copenhagen, waiting for his successor 


Brandes’ third translator into English appeared in the year 
1889, in the shape of an American named S. C. Eastman. Mr. 
Eastman’s wife broke her leg while they were on a brief visit 
to Copenhagen, and as a result he was compelled to remain there 
for six weeks. In the course of these weeks he bought Brandes’ 
book on Russia, and with the help of a Danish-English diction- 
ary completed a translation of it. As Brandes later wrote, “Mr. 
Eastman had remarkable capacities for language.’ Whatever 
capacities in language he may have possessed, they did not 


is patently 


clumsy and trivial, in addition to showing gross misunderstand- 
ings of the original Danish. The following samples chosen from 
two random pages on Pushkin should suffice to prove this point. 
“He stupefied [bedgvede] this sentiment by taking refuge in 
the feeling of pride at the extent of Russia and its strength as a 
military power, which is not uncommon among eminent Rus- 
sians. The former radical enjoyed the presentation [Forestilling] 
of the Russian power of beating down resistance of every kind 
which came from the Poles, who had rebelled from their long- 
ing for independence, or from the nations of the West who 
sympathized with them in their love for freedom. . 
is the first modern person [Personlighed] in Russian poetry ... In 
contrast to his predecessors, he at once makes his appearance 
while a youth [optreder han strax som Yngling jegisk].. . 


.. Pushkin 


. The com- 


bination of power and grace in his language surpassed, in a 
very [altfor] high degree, anything that had been known be- 
fore.” In his memoirs Brandes quotes another amusing mis- 
translation which he does not mention in the following letter to 
Anderson. The words “og i de gamle Dumaers [i.e. ancient 
Cossack ballads] Aand et stort historisk Epos” were rendered 


from the Dan- 


ish by Samuel C. Eastman (New York, 1889), pp. 232-233. Indtryk fra Rusland 
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“a great historical epic in the spirit of the elder Dumas.” Yet 
oddly enough, in 1908 Brandes had forgotten his earlier stric- 
tures and described Mr. Eastman’s translation as “on the whole 
accurate and satisfactory.”” This statement is in the sharpest 
contradiction, not only to Brandes’ own assertions in the follow- 
ing letter, but also to the facts presented above. 


Kbh 5 Maj 89 
Kjere Hr. Minister! 

Det er, saavidt jeg har forstaaet det, Deres Onske at se disse Korrekturer, 
jeg har rettet; men forelgbig sender jeg ikke mere end disse indlagte Blade. 
Jeg kan og vil nemlig ikke have al denne Ulejlighed uden ringeste Nytte. 

Hr. Eastman, hvis Fnergi og gode Vilje jeg til fulde anerkjender, men som 
jo slet ikke kan Dansk, skrev nemlig til mig, at Rettelserne under ingen Om- 
stendighed vilde komme férste Udgave til Gode. Men hvem sikrer mig, at der 
kommer flere. Og det er altfor irriterende at se sin velovervejede Bog paa hun- 
dreder af Steder forvandlet til det Urimeligste uden endda at have Magt til at 
hindre dets Fremkomst under Ens Navn. 

Jeg for min Del vil ikke rette mere, med mindre mine Rettelser strax blive 
tagne tilfgige. 

Det er mig pinligt nok at alt det meget Urimelige ja Umulige skal frem- 
komme under mit Navn. En Mengde Steder er jo Meningen forvandlet til det 
stik modsatte ved Udeladelsen af ikke, aldrig eller lignende. Eller Oversetteren 
har forvexlet billig med at billige, et Brud med en Brud osv. 

Eller han lader mig sige om en gammel Dame, jeg hdjagter, at hun ikke 
mere afgiver nogen Tiltrekning i Selskabslivet, medens jeg siger at hun ikke mere 
bryder sig om at se mange Mennesker hos sig. Og saaledes i det Uendelige. 

Rent abstrakt set indrémmer jeg gjerne det Forbausende i at en Fremmed 
som Hr. Eastman, der aldrig har lest, end mindre hgrt Dansk, har kunnet for- 
staa saa meget af min Text. Men Resultatet er og bliver dog for mig kun ska- 
deligt. 

Vilde De ikke naar De sender Hr. Eastman disse sidste Blade legge ham 
paa Hijerte ikke at lade Bogen udkomme f¢rste Gang i denne desperate Skikkelse. 

Deres hengivne 
Georg Brandes. 


VIII 


With his return to America in 1889 Anderson’s career as an 
innovator in literature and a friend of the famous was substanti- 
ally over. Only three brief notes remain to show a contact with 
the Brandes family. Two of them are letters from Gerda Brandes 
to Anderson’s daughter Carletta, expressing her desperate grief 
at the death of her own little girl, Astrid. The third is a brief 
letter of introduction from Brandes himself: 

% Astrid Brandes died on November 19, 1891; the letters are written on 


January 3 and February 19, 1892. See Brandes, Levned. Snevringer og Horizonter, 
p. 29. 
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[25 Mar 92] 
Hr. Professor R. B. Anderson. 

Kjere Hr. Professor! Overbringeren af disse Linjer er en ung Dansk, Hr. 
Bay,” der har anmodet mig om et Par Ord til Introduktion has Dem. Han har 
i New York en Anszttelse som Laboratorie-Forstander. Men han har studeret 
Plante-Fysiologien saaledes, at han kunde gnske at gj¢gre disse Studier gjaldende 
ad akademisk Vej. Kunde De i den Anledning maaske give ham et Raad eller 
Vink? Pekunizrt er han uafhengigt stillet. 

I gammelt Venskab 
Deres forbundne 
Georg Brandes 
Kbhavn 25. 3. 92. 


During these years a strange reversal of opinions overtook 
Anderson, and for a long time to come he remained a defender 
of the faith and an uncompromising opponent of all that might 
be called “modern” in literature. Whatever the explanation 
may be (and it is one of the things that his future biographer 
must analyze), Anderson was lost to the cause of realism and 
liberty which he had espoused for so many years. When describ- 
ing his years in Copenhagen, he wrote in his memoirs (1915): 
“The fact was that I had already begun drifting away from the 
Ibsen, Bjgrnson, Brandes, Garborg school in Scandinavian 
literature. I was struggling to find my way back to my old more 
conservative moorings.’** “‘Whatever sympathy I may have 
had for this trend in modern literature, I got entirely rid of in 
my more intimate intercourse with its promoters while I 
resided in Copenhagen.’’®* There is no clue in his memoirs to 
show what specific persons or episodes he is referring to, but it 
is clear that no “promoter” of this trend was closer to him than 
Brandes. Perhaps the general spirit of animosity toward Brandes 
in Copenhagen “high society” as revealed by the quotation 
above from Borchsenius’ letter had subtly altered Anderson’s 
own outlook. Perhaps the loss of his position at the University, 
which reduced him to a certain dependence on the goodwill of 
his Norwegian-American group, whether as salesman or editor, 
may have helped him to a reversal of opinions. 

The correspondence here published for the first time has, it 


5? Mr. J. Christian Bay called on Anderson in April, 1892, according to a 
private letter to the writer. Largely on Anderson’s advice he went to St. Louis, 
and obtained a position at the Missouri Botanical Garden. From that time on 
his interest turned to library work, and he now is chief librarian at the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago. For further details, see Who’s Who in America. 

Life Story, 489. 59 Life Story, 344. 
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is hoped, given some slight indication of the course of an inter- 
esting literary acquaintanceship. For a few years the Norwegian- 
American farmer lad was drawn within the radius of influence 
emanating from the cosmopolitan Danish critic. Neither in 
himself, however, nor in his American or Norwegian-American 
countrymen did Anderson at that time find any permanent or 
whole-hearted response to the thoroughgoing critical spirit of 
Brandes. Anderson himself, on the other hand, did not meet 
the highly esthetic and critical standards set up by Brandes. 
They were both highly individual personalities, full of arro- 
gance and spirit, with powerful likes and dislikes. Without ever 
having openly clashed, it seems clear that they never quite 
reached a relationship of intimate accord. Their cultural back- 
grounds were too far apart. 

It remains only to cite their mutual judgments of one 
another, as expressed in their respective autobiographies. 
Brandes is thoroughly caustic in his comments, and Anderson 
is distinctly unsympathetic. Following the previously cited criti- 
cism of Anderson’s translation, Brandes writes: ‘Anderson had 
an excellent head, and a capacity for making his way, and get- 
ting himself noticed. He had been a university teacher, and had 
written some popular books on Norse mythology and the 
Norse discovery of America. As a friend of President Cleveland 
he had been promoted to the post of minister in Copenhagen. 
With the remarkable ease with which Americans pass from one 
position to another, he took over a job as an agent for a cod 
liver oil factory, when his term in Copenhagen was up. It was 
amusing to see in the advertisements he sent out in this ca- 
pacity the ingenuity with which he made use of his former 
studies. The title might e.g. run “The Mythology of Ancient 
Scandinavia,” and there followed a brief presentation of the na- 
ture and duties of the most important gods, until the whole 
imperceptibly passed over into singing the praises of the incom- 
parable codliver oil which was prepared by a man who descended 
from those ancient Norsemen whose gods were so interesting.®° 

“In Copenhagen Professor Anderson was kindly disposed 
toward the new literature. In America he changed his views. A 


* This can refer only to a pamphlet published in Madison in 1892, entitled 
Norse mythology, the religion of our forefathers. It is a reprint of an article pub- 
lished five years earlier; on the inside back cover there is an advertisement for 
Peter Mgller’s codliver oil. 
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few years after his return there was some talk of offering me a 
position at the University of Chicago, but the professor warned 
them against me as being the protector of a so-called ‘swinish’ 
literature.’”® 

Anderson admitted that Brandes was “‘the most eminent 
literary critic that all Scandinavia ever produced . . . a man of 
wonderful intellectual endowment and of indefatigable industry 
...@ highly gifted orator.’’ However, “he would be unable to 
harangue the masses as Bjgrnson did. He would not be able to 
find a suitable topic and would shoot over the heads of his 
audience.” “As I see him I would call him corrosive-sublimate. 
When he has finished an author there remains nothing left but 
the skeleton. The blood and flesh, sinews and muscles are all 
gone. In religion he is an agnostic; in literature he favors the 
naturalistic school of which Emile Zola was the promoter and 
head. It was Brandes that promoted infidelity and naturalism 
among the writers and artists of the North.’ 

Unsatisfactory though it was, the relationship between 
Brandes and Anderson constitutes an interesting chapter in 
the history of the slow infiltration of European literary currents 
into the English-speaking countries. The literary naturalism 
which had received such fructifying impulses from English 
thinking was slow in overcoming the social and moral prejudices 
of England and America. It is idle to speculate on what might 
have happened had Anderson translated Brandes’ Main Cur- 
rents in 1883, for Anderson was undoubtedly right in deciding 
that America was not ready for this revolutionary work. 
Twenty years later it was possible for it to appear, and from the 
turn of the century there was a considerable vogue for Brandes’ 
critical writings in England and America. But before 1890 
translations were few and scattered, and mostly passed through 
the medium of German. It is thus apparent that the career of 
Brandes in America is roughly parallel to that of his great friend 
and contemporary, Henrik Ibsen.® 

EImNAR HAUGEN 


University of Wisconsin 


| Levned. Snevringer og Horizonter, 125. ®@ Life Story, 490. 

See the present writer’s “Ibsen in America.” Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology (Urbana, Illinois), 1934, pp. 396-420. An important contribu- 
tion to this topic is the bibliography recently printed in Scandinavian Studies 
and Notes, by Annette Anderson (March-June, 1937). 














DIE BEDEUTUNG DES MUNSTERKREISES FUR 
DIE DEUTSCHE LITERATUR 


Nur wenige Wochen nach Goethes Ankunft in Weimar wurde 
im Miinsterlande die Schulordnung des Freiherrn von Fiirsten- 
berg zum Landesgesetze erhoben und damit die Grundlage fiir 
einen anderen geistigen Mittelpunkt geschaffen, der—in der 
Stille wirkend—entscheidende Krifte der deutschen Litera- 
turentwicklung sammeln und ausprigen sollte. Diese Schul- 
griindung fiir untere Volksschichten, die sich 1780 schon zur 
Universitat Miinster erweiterte, ist in dem Zeitalter Basedows, 
Campes, Pestalozzis und Salzmanns nicht iiberraschend. Auch 
in Miinster erfiillte sich die Aufklarung in dem Gedanken der 
Bildung. Aber dieser Gedanke schwang sich nicht zu dem Ideal 
vom schépferischen Menschen und von der aesthetischen 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts auf, sondern beschrankte 
sich auf eine sinnlich-erfahrbare Aneignung der Aussenwelt und 
eine eindringliche Erforschung des Seelenlebens, Richtziele, die 
aus Aufklarung und pietistischer Mystik iibernommen waren. 
Hier bildete sich eine eigentiimliche Sachlichkeit des Sinnlichen 
und Uebersinnlichen aus, ein Wirklichkeitsgefiihl, das die ver- 
lockenden und zuweilen verhingnisvollen Spekulationen der 
Klassik und Romantik nicht mitmachte, ihnen vielmehr war- 
nend zur Seite stand und schliesslich Anschauungen einer 
Literatur vorbereitete, die man heute als Biedermeier zu bezeich- 
nen bemiiht ist. 

Franz von Fiirstenberg gehért zu den bedeutendsten Per- 
sénlichkeiten des 18. Jahrhunderts.' Seine wirtschaftlichen, 
rechtlichen und kulturellen Massnahmen hitten ein weiteres 
Feld verdient, als er es als verantwortlicher Minister des Bis- 
tums Miinster verwaltete. Als scharfer Denker, der besonders 
dem mathematisch-naturwissenschaftlichen und psychologi- 
schen Wissen einen bedeutenden Platz einriumte, fand er jene 
gliickliche Mischung von Rationalismus und intuitiver Men- 
schenkenntnis, die auch Lessings Stirke ausmacht. In den 
Jahren, da Lessings Kampf um die Wolfenbiitteler Fragmente 
in weitere Kreise getragen wurde, trat Fiirstenberg in Beziehung 
zu Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi. 1779 kam die Fiirstin Amalie von 


1 Vgl. Nordhoffs Lebensbild des Freiherrn von Fiirstenberg in der Allge- 
meinen Deutschen Biographie, v1, 232-244. 
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Gallitzin, dreissigjahrig, nach Miinster, um dort ihre beiden 
Kinder erziehen zu lassen. Mit der Ankunft dieser geistreichen 
und lebhaft anziehenden Frau erhielt der Kreis in Miinster 
etwas wie eine gesellschaftliche Seele.? Ihre friihere Bekannt- 
schaft mit Premontval, Lamettrie und Diderot hatte ihr 
Interesse an philosophischer Spekulation und psychologischer 
Beobachtung geschirft, aber erst ihr Verkehr mit dem hol- 
lindischen Platoniker Hemsterhuis vertiefte ihr Wissen zu 
aufmerksamer Bildung. Hemsterhuis und die Gallitzin, ein- 
ander als ‘“‘Sokrates” und “‘Diotima”’ verehrend, setzten auch in 
Miinster noch ihren Gedankenaustausch fort, aber sobald 
Fiirstenberg als “Perikles’”? diesem Kreise beitrat, wandte sich 
die Fiirstin bald von ihrem bisherigen unverbindlichen Theis- 
mus zu mystischer Vertiefung, Selbstanalyse, Bibelstudium und 
christlicher Liebestitigkeit. Ihr Kreis begann zu wachsen, zu 
Méser in Osnabriick spannen sich Faden, zu Jacobi in Pempel- 
fort, zu Goethe und Herder in Weimar. Von tieferer Bedeutung 
aber war der Verkehr mit Hamburg und Holstein, wo sich 
zwischen Boie, Klopstock, Claudius, Gerstenberg, Voss and 
Stolbergs die alten Freundschaften vom Géttinger Hain und 
Musenalmanach erneuert hatten.’ Seinen Héhepunkt aber er- 
reichte dieses gesellige Leben, als 1787 Hamann erschien, von 


2 Aus der verstreuten Literatur iiber die Fiirstin Gallitzin mége erwaihnt 
werden: Briefe von Goethe, Jacobi, Hamann, Herder——Th. Katerkamp: 
Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Leben der Filrstin Amalie von Gallitzin, Minster, 
1828.—Briefwechsel und Tagebiicher der Fiirstin Amalie von Gallitzin; heraus- 
gegeben von Christian Schliiter, Miinster 1874.—Dasselbe, Neue Folge (1773- 
1800), Miinster, 1876.—L. Giesebrecht: Aufsitze in der ““Damaris,” 1861/2 
und 1864/5.—Galland: Die Fiarstin Amalie von Gallitzsin und ihre Freunde, 
1880. Hanny Brentano: Amalie Fiirstin von Gallitzin, 1909.—Es ist interessant, 
dass der Sohn der Fiirstin, Dimitri—dessen Erziehung eines der Hauptprobleme 
der Tagebiicher der Fiirstin darstellt—1792 nach Baltimore ging, dort uner- 
wartet die Priesterweihe empfing und noch bis 1841 als Geistlicher titig war. 
Die katholische Niederlassung in Baltimore war eine Griindung Nagots, der 
als Vorsteher des Seminars St. Sulpice vor der Schreckensherrschaft aus Paris 
entflohen war. Auch Fenelon, der auf den Miinsterkreis bedeutenden theolog- 
ischen Einfluss hatte, war Schiiler von St. Sulpice gewesen. Vgl. Katerkamp, 
ferner auch: Sarah Brownson: Life of D. A. Gallitsin, Prince and Priest, New 
York, 1873. 

* Verbindungen zwischen Miinster und dem Géttinger Hain wurden auch 
durch Mathias Sprickmann geschlagen, der voriibergehend dem Hain angehért 
hatte und spiter in den niheren Umgang mit der Fiirstin aufgenommen wurde. 
Auch fiir Droste hatte er hervorragende Bedeutung. 
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der Fiirstin, von Jacobi und dem jungen “Alcibiades’’ Buch- 
holtz eingeladen. Aber das vertrauliche und tiefgehende Philo- 
sophieren unter verwandten Geistern, dem die Verschiedenheit 
zwischen Hamanns lutherischem Pietismus und der Fiirstin 
weltoffenem Katholizismus nicht im Wege stand, dauerte nur 
wenige Monate. Schon im Sommer 1788 starb Hamann und 
wurde im Parke der Fiirstin beigesetzt. 

Gerade dieser Verkehr mit Hamann, wie auch jener mit 
dem protestantischen Holstein, riickt die Gestalt der Fiirstin 
Gallitzin in das Licht literarischen Interesses. Manchmal er- 
scheint sie wie eine Vorliuferin der Frauengestalten der Ro- 
mantik oder der geistreichen literarischen Salons. Aber dem 
widerspricht ihre Anspruchslosigkeit und ihr aufrichtiger Wille 
zur Ergriindung der eigenen Existenz. Manche erinnert sie an 
Rousseau; andere wollen sie mit der Madame de Guyon oder 
der St. Theresa vergleichen.‘ Allgemein sind ihre Zeitgenossen 
dariiber einig, dass eine einzigartige Anziehungskraft von ihr 
ausgehe, dass sie eine Goethe wahrhaft ebenbiirtige Frau sei, 
dass ihre Persénlichkeit einen hervorragenden Platz in der 
deutschen Kulturgeschichte beanspruche. An den Dialogen des 
Hemsterhuis® hat sie mindestens durch ihre Inspiration Anteil. 
Die drei Hauptprobleme der Philosophie des Hemsterhuis fallen 
auch mit ihrem Interesse zusammen: nimlich die Frage nach 
der Realitat der Aussenwelt, die nach der Erkenntnis Gottes 
und nach dem Wesen der Schénheit und kiinstlerischen Schép- 
fung. Hemsterhuis’ franzésische Dialoge sind nur dusserlich 
Dokumente eines platonischen Idealismus. Unter dieser Hiille 
bewegt sich seine Metaphysik durchaus in den Bahnen der 
sensualistischen Ideenlehre Berkeley’s. Sie bleibt eine Beschrei- 
bung, eine Klassifikation der sinnlichen Erfahrungswelt, und 
wenn sie auch zuweilen von einem Enthusiasmus des Absoluten 
davongetragen wird, so gelingt ihr doch nie die Synthese, die 
Ergriindung dieser Welt. Die sollte erst einem spiteren Schiiler 
des Hemsterhuis, Novalis, vorbehalten sein. Weder der Mensch, 

‘ Katerkamp, Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem Leben der Firstin A malie von Gallit- 
sin, Miinster 1828. S. 167/8. 

5 Oeuvres philosophiques de F. Hemsterhuis, Paris, 1792, 2 vols. Dem Ver- 
fasser war nur die zweite Auflage, Paris, 1809, zugiinglich, die sich allerdings 
dadurch auszeichnet, dass sie Herders Aufsatz tiber Liebe und Selbstheit (De 
amour et de |’égoisme) sowie den Brief Jacobis an Hemsterhuis iiber Spinoza 
enthiit. 
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noch die Dinge besitzen Realitét aus sich selbst, sondern nur 
in gegenseitigen “Beziehungen.” Aber selbst der Betrachter 
dieser Welt von Beziehungen, der geistige Sinn, das “‘organe 
moral,’’ bleibt eben nur “Sinn,” das heisst, rezeptiv und passiv. 

Es ist nur ein Wechsel der Intensitit, nicht der Richtung, 
als die Gallitzin den gefialligen Deismus eines Hemsterhuis mit 
der strengen Nachdenklichkeit christlicher Mystik vertauscht. 
Ihre passive Haltung ist die gleiche geblieben. Nur wird jetzt 
nicht mehr auf Intuition, sondern auf Gnade gehofft. Dadurch 
wird aber die Forderung des Rationalismus nach irdischer 
Glickseligkeit verbunden mit tieferer Bildung des Herzens; al- 
lerdings nicht mehr im Sinne der alten Mystik. Denn die 
Fiirstin will ja garnicht das Heil im Jenseits allein, sondern 
durchaus schon in der irdischen Wirklichkeit erwerben, in der 
sie zu leben und gegen die sie zu kimpfen hat. Sie lehnt die 
“Intellektualisten oder Verschnittenen” ebenso ab, wie die 
“Glauber oder Freiwillig-Blinden.’”’ Eine dritte Art von Men- 
schen stellt mehr ihr Ideal dar, wie Sokrates und Hamann: die 
geben sowohl dem Verstande als auch dem Gefiihl und dem 
Herzen ihr Recht.* Thre tiefste Sorge ist, wie sie das Uebersinn- 
liche in sich zur klaren und vollendeten Darstellung bringen 
kénne. Ihre Tagebiicher berichten von ihrem unablissigen und 
bitteren Kampf um Erlésung, von ihrer Gewissensdurchfor- 
schung und Selbstbeobachtung, um die letzten “Wurzeln der 
Eitelkeit” aus ihrer Seele zu reissen.? Aber zugleich sucht sie 
die Behendigkeit des Kérpers neben der Heiterkeit des Geistes 
wach zu halten, obgleich sie oft schweren Leiden unterworfen 
ist.* Sie liest ungemein viel, Bodes Astronomie und Bonnets 
Naturlehre, ebenso wie die zeitgendssischen Schriftsteller, die 
Scholastiker ebenso wie Thomas a Kempis, Franz von Sales, 
Pascal und Fenelon.® Die Ideg’einer Nachfolge Christi wird fiir 
den sich beschrinkenden Menschen dieses Zeitalters von tiefer 
Bedeutung. Immer wieder erfahrt die Fiirstin die Grenzen der 
“eingeschrinkten Menschheit,”’ den Stolz und die Eigenliebe, 
die sie in sich und ihren Kindern durch Selbstiiberwindung zu 
zerknirschen sucht. In ihrer Verzweiflung um mégliche Siinde 
sucht sie ein geistiges Gegengewicht durch ein Streben nach 

* Briefwechsel und Tagebilcher der Firstin Amalie von Gallitzin, 1, 20/1. 


? Ebda, 11, 105, 111. 8 Ebda. 1, 37 u.a. 
* Charakteristisches Verhalten zu Natur und Lektiire etwa 1, 40. 
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Echtheit, indem sie versucht—wie spiter Kierkegaard—sich 
nicht den Illusionen des Idealismus oder des Materialismus zu 
ergeben. Diesen Eindruck der Echtheit gewinnt sie auch von 
Hamann, dem “‘seligen Einzigen.’’ Der Wandel von Hem- 
sterhuis’ philosophischem Dogmatismus zu Hamanns schlichtem 
Wirklichkeitsgefiihl kommt zum Ausdruck, als Hemsterhuis 
sie wenige Tage nach Hamanns Begrabnis besucht:. . . ‘Noch 
mehrere Tage nachher konnte ich Hemsterhuis’ hochtrabenden 
Gricismus garnicht verdauen. Des alten Hammans kindlich 
erhabene Einfalt umschwebte mich, und Hemsterhuis war mir 
wie einer, der mich diesem seligen Gesichte entreissen wollte. 
..- Dem guten Manne ahndete gewiss nicht, dass Hamanns 
verichtlich scheinender, einfaltig hoher Wandel mich iiber seine 
innere Wiirde mehr gelehrt hat, als Hemsterhuisens ganzes 
Leben und alle seine philosophischen, iibrigens schénen Schrif- 
ten.’ Aus der Echtheit im Innern entspringt schlichte Sach- 
lichkeit im Aeussern. Hamann besass, wie ihr schien, den 
Frieden, welcher héher ist als alle Vernunft." Es klingt wie 
eine Vorausnahme der Biedermeier-Stimmung, wenn sie im 
Franz von Sales tiber Demut und Geduld mit sich selbst zu 
lesen liebt.” 

Die Wirkung Hamanns auf den Miinsterkreis ist von der auf 
die Sturm- und Drang-Generation verschieden. Bewirkte er 
hier eine Befreiung im Ausdruck leidenschaftlicher und welt- 
licher Gefiihle, ein Verstaindnis des Geschichtlichen und Indi- 
viduellen,—so erweckte er dort durch das Beispiel seines 
Lebens eine Klirung des Gewissens und eine Beschrinkung des 
Ehrgeizes der spekulativen Vernunft. Das vornehm-distanzierte 
Bild, in dem Goethe die Gestalt Hamanns fiir die kommenden 
Zeitalter bestimmt hat,” findet eine Erginzung in dem per- 
sénlichen Verkehr Hamanns in Miinster; es war das einzige 
Mal, dass Hamann ausserhalb Ostpreussens einen bleibenden 
persdénlichen Einfluss ausiiben sollte. Nur wenige Probleme, aber 
diese in ausgesprochener Klarheit, wurden vom Kreise der 
Gallitzin und Jacobis bereitwillig aufgegriffen. Das ist vor allem 
die sokratische Ueberzeugung des Nichtwissens, der mensch- 
lichen Unwissenheit und Schwachheit, als letzter Frucht alles 
Philosophierens, die Hamann mit gefilliger, aber schneidender 


10 Fbda. 11, 358. u Fbda. 11, 352. 2 Ebda. 11, 182. 
3 Dichtung und Wahrheit, 12. Buch. 
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Ironie zu behaupten nicht miide wird. Trotz seiner Ablehnung 
von Kants transcendentaler Kritik steht er diesem niéher als er 
glaubt, in der Bestimmung der Grenzen des menschlichen Wis- 
sens. Beiden kommt es darauf an, durch die Begrenzung des 
Wissens den Weg zum Glauben freizubekommen. Aber wihrend 
Kant sich auf eine durch Sinnlichkeit und Verstand mitteilbare 
Erfahrung zuriickbezieht, begibt sich Hamann auf den Unter- 
grund der Gefiihle und der Offenbarung, die nicht mitteilbar und 
daher im héchsten Grade individuell sind. Auf die Fiirstin, die 
darum rang, ihre Eigenliebe zu itiberwinden, musste der Ha- 
mannsche Gedanke der Selbstliebe tiefen Eindruck machen. 
Denn darin verbarg sich ja, was sie suchte: Gott offenbart sich 
in der Natur, in der Geschichte, im Menschen. Selbstliebe ist 
eigentlich Liebe Gottes im Menschen, wie sie auch das ver- 
bindende Organ im Verkehr mit anderen Menschen ist. Diese 
Mystik griindet sich auf die Wirklichkeit der Sinne und 
“Fakta,” wie iiberhaupt die protestantische Mystik seit Luther 
der Wirklichkeit aufgeschlossen ist. Daher kommt gerade in 
der Miinsterer Periode Hamanns der Gefiihlsrealismus wieder 
zum Durchbruch, zu dessen Formulierung—im Kampf gegen 
die Aufklarung—Hume’s Erfahrungslehre beigetragen hatte. 
Auch hier erweist sich die Weltaneignung als passiver Prozess, 
solange die “Erkenntnis’” durch sinnliche oder tibersinnliche 
Eindriicke empfangen ist.” 

Dieselbe Passivitit liegt der Gedankenwelt Jacobis zu 
Grunde, der als fiihrender Philosoph des Miinsterer Kreises am 
meisten Verwandtschaft mit Hamann aufweist. In Jacobi 
verdichtet sich der Geist der deutschen Mystik zu einem 
philosophischen System, um so in das Ganze der deutschen 
Bildung hineingeleitet zu werden."© Neben den Systemen des 
deutschen Idealismus und der Romantik ist der “‘Gefiihlsphilo- 
soph”’ Jacobi oft in den Schatten getreten. Immerhin fiillte 
seine Philosophie des Glaubens eine Liicke, die auch der 
transcendentale Idealismus nicht iiberwinden konnte: die Frage 
der Realitit der Aussenwelt. Jacobi verleugnet nicht die 
Ergebnisse der Aufklarung, wenn er behauptet, dass nicht be- 
griffliche Deduktion, sondern Glaube, Annahme, absolutes 


4 R. Unger, Hamann und die Aufklérung, 2. Aufl. 1, 126. 
4% Hamanns Werke (her. v. Roth), 1, 131. 
16 Unger: 1, 159. 
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Gefiihl die einzige Gewissheit der Wirklichkeit vermittle."” Es 
scheint, dass er sich damit in einen unmitteilbaren Subjektivis- 
mus verliere. Aber gerade das absolute Gefiihl, oder der Sinn 
schlechthin, ist, wenn auch nicht begrifflich wiederholbar und 
allgemeingiiltig, so doch von Situation zu Situation erweckbar. 
Das geistige Leben des Menschen verliauft nicht in gleichmis- 
sigem Strome, sondern in Spriingen und Aufschwiingen von 
Augenblick zu Augenblick, in denen sich der Mensch im Gefiihl 
von der Wirklichkeit der Dinge betroffen weiss. Sein Gefiihls- 
realismus hat die Menschheit vor Augen, wie sie Jean Pauls 
“hohe Menschen” spiter ausdriicken. Der rationalisierende 
Friedrich Schlegel verstand doch nicht ganz, was Jacobi meinte, 
wenn er sagte, der ““‘Woldemar” wolle nicht die ‘“Menschheit,”’ 
sondern die ‘“Friedrich-Heinrich-Jacobiheit’” zum Ausdruck 
bringen.'* 

Die Scheidung zwischen Rationalismus und Gefiihlsrealis- 
mus liegt dem beriichtigten Streite um Lessings Spinozismus 
zu Grunde, den Jacobi mit Mendelssohn gerade zu der Zeit 
fiihrte, als er dem Kreise zu Miinster am nichsten stand. Das 
ganze Argument, das allerdings teilweise von Mendelssohn 
verdunkelt wurde, stand und fiel mit der Frage, ob ein Beweis 
der Wirklichkeit des Transzendenten durch spekulative De- 
duktion oder durch unmittelbare Gefiihlsanschauung zu geben 
sei. Fiir Jacobi war Spinoza der konsequenteste Rationalist, 
dessen System keinen Ausweg gestattete. Ja, er verehrte diese 
Konsequenz. Aber er lehnte den Standpunkt Spinozas iiberhaupt 
ab. Es sei notwendig, durch Gefiihl und Anschauung zum 
Begriff Gottes zu kommen; Vernunftdenken fiihre nur zu dem 
ganz leeren Begriff der Substanz. Nur ein Salto mortale kénne 
iiber diesen blossen Substanzbegriff hinwegsetzen.'® In diesem 
Sinne ist Jacobi niemals Spinozist gewesen. 

Wiahrend diese Philosophie des Nichtwissens und Glaubens 
Jacobi niher mit Hamann vereinigte, entfernte sie ihn von 
Goethe. Auf die enthusiastische Freundschaft zwischen beiden 
auf der Rheinreise von 1774 hatten Jacobis Romane bald ein 
Erkalten folgen lassen. Erst zu Beginn der achtziger Jahre lebt 
der Gedankenaustausch wieder auf, wobei Jacobi eine Bekannt- 

7 F. H. Jacobi: Werke, I, 227 uff. 


18 Fr. Schlegels Jugendschriften, hr. v. Minor. 11, 83 
19 Vgl. Jacobi, Werke, rv (S. xl) 
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schaft zwischen Goethe und der Gallitzin zu vermitteln sucht.” 
Nach einem Besuche in Weimar schickt er den “Alexis” des 
Hemsterhuis, den er iibersetzt hat, seine eigene Schrift tiber 
die Lehre des Spinoza, sowie von der Fiirstin einige theologische 
Schriften. Goethe wehrt noch vorsichtig ab: ehe er eine Silbe 
Metaphysik schreibe, miisse er die Physik besser absolviert 
haben. Er steckt tief in seinen osteologischen Studien, und sein 
hin- und hergezerrtes Gemiit erlaubt keine weitere Belastung.” 
Am Spinozastreite allein nimmt er grésseren Anteil, schon weil 
er in Spinoza den Pantheisten seiner eigenen Interpretation 
zu erblicken glaubt. Im Jahre 1785 endlich besucht auch die 
Gallitzin mit Hemsterhuis und Fiirstenberg Weimar. Goethe 
berichtet freudig itiber den offenen und verstehenden Gedan- 
kenaustausch, obgleich er sich gegeniiber den katholischen 
Interessen der Fiirstin vorsichtige Zuriickhaltung auferlegt. 
“Diese herrliche Seele hat uns durch ihre Gegenwart zu man- 
cherlei Gutem geweckt und gestirkt.”% Etwas kritischer 
beobachtet Herder, der die Fiirstin als Frau von ausserordent- 
licher Wirkungskraft in ihrem Kreise bezeichnet, aber sonst 
ihrem Wesen etwas skeptisch wartend gegeniibersteht.* Mit 
liebevollem Interesse dagegen schildert er Hemsterhuis, zu 
dessen “Brief iiber das Verlangen”’ er einige Jahre zuvor den 
wichtigen, begeisterten Aufsatz “Liebe und Selbstheit’”’ ergin- 
zend geschrieben hatte.% Hemsterhuis erscheint ihm wie “ein 
alter, feiner, reicher, stiller Republikaner, der nach der Weise 
eines fein sammlenden Hollinders alles Schéne der Wissen- 
schaften und Kiinste in und um sich gesammlet zu haben 
scheint, . . . ein volles, aber still liegendes Gefiiss voll lieblichen 
Weines, das sanft hergibt, wo man es anbohret.’’ Im Uebrigen 
scheint diese Begegnung ohne tiefere Beriihrung verlaufen zu 
sein. Denn als Goethe—mit dem Erlebnis Italiens in sich— 
1792 am Ende der Kampagne in Frankreich in Pempelfort und 
Miinster vorspricht, erlebt er an beiden Plaitzen wohl herzliche 
Aufnahme und ein aufmerksames Zuhéren fiir seine Unterhal- 


% Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und Jacobi. Her. von Max Jacobi, 1846 S. 
61 uff. 

1 Ebda. S. 83. 2 Ebda. S. 85/6. % Ebda. S. 94. 

™ Herders Briefe an Hamann. Her. von Otto Hoffmann, Berlin, 1889. S. 220. 

*% Herders Werke (Suphan), Band xv. Auch franzésisch in Hemsterhuis’ 
Werken, Bd. 1. %* Herders Briefe an Hamann, S. 220. 
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tungen iiber Literatur, Naturwissenschaft und Kunst,—aber 
das menschliche Verstehen will sich nicht einstellen, weil sich 
inzwischen eine zu grosse Verschiedenheit zwischen seinem 
klassischen Realismus und dem Gefiihlsrealismus des Miinster- 
kreises, zwischen einer aesthetischen und einer religiés-meta- 
physischen Lebensanschauung entwickelt hatte. Nur eine lose 
und unpersénliche Beziehung kniipft sich an und wird noch ein 
Jahrzehnt hindurch aufrecht erhalten. Goethe zeigt Interesse 
an der Sammlung antiker Gemmen, die von Hemsterhuis in 
den Besitz der Fiirstin tibergegangen waren. Er ist entziickt 
iiber die Medaillen, betrachtet sie mit liebevoller Versenkung 
und versucht noch 1802 der Fiirstin beim Verkauf der Samm- 
lung behilflich zu sein. Aber der Briefwechsel bleibt diinn 
und diirr und sinkt nicht in die Tiefe. Kein griésserer Abstand 
von der religiés-suchenden Gallitzin lasst sich finden, als wenn 
Goethe einmal schreibt: “‘Uebrigens bin ich mit den meinigen 
gesund, mit allen Einschrinkungen, die mich umgeben, bekannt 
und zufrieden, in einem missigen Genusse der Gegenwart und 
ohne Sorge fiir die Zukunft.’*”? Freunde des Miinsterkreises, 
wie Perthes, sind betriibt, dass es mit Goethe nicht zu einem 
innigeren Verstehen kam. Man ist gar verdrossen iiber die 
Kiihle der Darstellung, welche Jacobi und der Gallitzin in der 
“Kampagne in Frankreich” zuteil wurde.”* 

Einen dauernderen Verkehr aber sollte die Gallitzin mit den 
Dichtern in Holstein pflegen, wohin sie nach dem Ausbruch der 
franzésischen Revolution wiederholt reiste. Auch Jacobi, der 
vor den nahenden Revolutionsheeren Pempelfort aufgegeben, 
liess sich nach unstetem Wanderleben schliesslich in Eutin 
nieder. Das literarische Antlitz dieses Kreises spiegelt vor 
allem zwei Einfliisse wider: die Naturfreude und religidse 
Gefiihlsinnigkeit Klopstocks, wenn auch nicht seinen Auf- 
schwung ins Unendliche,—und die bescheidene Selbster- 
niedrigung Hamanns, wenn auch nicht seine iiberlegene Ironie. 
In einer wirtschaftlichen Depression, die gegen das Ende des 
Jahrhunderts in Hamburg und im ganzen Hinterland Geschifts- 
zusammenbriiche und Teuerung zur Folge hat,* beginnt man 

27 Goethes Werke, Weimarer Ausgabe, rv. Abt. Bd. xm, S. 34. Vgl. hierzu 
auch: Bd. x11, S. 7-9, Bd. xv, S. 265; Bd. xv1, S. 103/5; und den Aufsatz iiber 
die Hemsterhuis-Gallitzinsche Gemmensammlung. 


28 Fr. Perthes’ Leben. Aufgezeichnet von C. Th. Perthes. Band mz, S. 59. 
2° Perthes, Band 1, 86-89. 
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sich einzuschrinken und im bescheidensten Familienkreise ein 
ergebenes Dasein zu fiihren. Hier philosophiert Claudius im 
Grase treuherzig von der Geborgenheit des Menschen unter 
der Vorsehung, hier lacht er herzhaft iiber die Schwichen und 
Vorziige menschlicher Natur oder deutet ernst auf die Notwen- 
digkeit des Leidens und des Todes. Hier schaffen Stolberg und 
Voss, der eine aus poetischem Gefiihl, der andere aus der Fiille 
seines selbstlosen Wissens und Studierens, ihre Verdeutschun- 
gen des Homer und des Ossian. Hier entsteht die deutsche Idylle 
zu wirklichem Leben zwischen Sinnenwahrheit und Seelenah- 
nung. Die Dinge der Wirklichkeit, der Landschaft, des Volks- 
tums, der Geschichte geben dem Menschen Halt, von Tag zu 
Tag, durchdrungen von einem Glauben an Offenbarung und 
von einer gesellschaftlichen Ethik, die sich in Werten wie 
“redlich,” “sittsam,” ‘“‘verstindig” kundtut.*° Im Grunde 
brennt ein fast augustinischer Liebesbegriff;** aber das Ganze 
ist umwoben von einem Rahmen kleiner, zuriickhaltender 
Hauskunst und Fertigkeit, die sich in den Melodien von Schulz 
und in den Bildern von Ludwig Richter zu den Liedern von 
Claudius ausspricht. Es ist bezeichnend, dass Jacobis Werk 
“Von den Géttlichen Dingen’® nicht mehr wie seine Spinoza- 
Arbeit von héchsten metaphysischen Problemen, sondern von 
einer Besprechung von Claudius’ ‘‘Wandsbecker Boten’’ aus- 
geht. In diese Welt tritt die Gallitzin ein, um bald selbst einen 
fiihrenden Einfluss auszuiiben. Mit Claudius verbinden sie 
Fragen religiéser und padagogischer Natur. In der Familie des 
jungen Perthes, der spiiter als einer der bedeutendsten Buch- 
handler Deutschlands die Schépfungen dieses Kreises verlegen 
sollte, iibernimmt sie Patenstelle.** Ueberhaupt scheinen ihre 
Interessen nach ihrer eigenen religiésen Vertiefung (1786) mehr 
und mehr sich auf die Pflege des Familienlebens und dessen 
geistiger und geistlicher Durchdringung im Vollgliick der Idylle 
zu richten. Allerdings treten bald konfessionelle Schwierigkeiten 
ein, als 1800 Fritz Stolberg unter ihrem Einfluss zum Katholizis- 
mus iibertritt. Jacobi riickt skeptischer von ihr ab, Johann 

* Vgl. Voss’ “Luise,” die tibrigens auch von Goethe mit besonderer Liebe 
im Kreise in Miinster vorgelesen wird. 

 Welche Rolle Augustin bei Stolberg spielt, wird sichtbar in Stolbergs 
Brief an F. H. Jacobi. Vgl. F. H. Jacobi: Auserlesener Briefwechsel; her. von Fr. 


Roth (Leipzig 1825). Band 1. S. 150-161. 
® Jacobi, Werke, Band m1. % Perthes, Band 1, S. 98. 
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Heinrich Voss scheidet sich heftig von dem friiheren Hainbruder. 
Im Ganzen aber bereitet sich hier der Gefiihlsrealismus der 
nachromantischen Zeit vor. Jean Paul wird fleissig gelesen und 
verehrt; noch 1810 bringt Perthes sein vaterlindisches 
“Deutsches Museum” heraus. Er hatte sich deshalb vor allem 
an Jean Paul gewandt und brachte neben Beitrigen von diesem 
auch solche von Stolberg, Claudius und Fouqué und den Nach- 
lass Klopstocks.™ Ein Kiinstler wie Runge empfingt unter die- 
sen Menschen seine ersten und dauerndsten Eindriicke;® er 
weiss sie auf seine Weise spiter unter der Dresdener Spitro- 
mantik, die mehr unter dem Zeichen Goethes steht, auszubrei- 
ten. In Caspar David Friedrich, menschlich einem der reinsten 
Vertreter der Biedermeierzeit, ersteht wieder etwas wie eine 
Hamanngestalt, die den Frieden besitzt, der héher als alle 
Vernunft ist. Diese Kiinstler lehnen es ab, nach Italien zu 
gehen; sie suchen die Wirklichkeit, die ihr Gefiihl und nicht 
ihre Spekulation entdeckt, auf dem Boden der Heimat und 
Tradition darzustellen. Goethe aber ist seit dem Italien- 
Erlebnis véllig von dieser Welt geschieden. Zwar bestehen 
verwandtschaftliche Beziehungen: Nicolovius, der Hofmeister 
im Hause Stolbergs, heiratet die Tochter des ewig missmutigen 
Schlosser, die Nichte Goethes. Aber Goethe weiss immer wieder 
herzliche Einladungen Jacobis abzulehnen: es ist mehr als der 
kalte Norden, der ihn abhalt.* 

Die verflochtenen Beziehungen zwischen dem Miinsterkreise 
und der spiteren Dichtung kénnen in diesem Rahmen nur 
angedeutet werden. Der Uebertritt Stolbergs hat mindestens 
fiir die Konversion Friedrich Schlegels hervorragende Bedeu- 
tung.*? Die Dichtung der Droste-Hiilshoff findet ihre weltan- 
schauliche Grundlage mehr in dem heimatlichen Miinster und 
im Gefiihlsrealismus Jacobis, als in stiickweisen Anleihen aus 
Goethe, Schiller oder dem Géttinger Hain.** Selbst ein solch 
kritischer Dichter wie Immermann, der zufillig einige Jahre in 
Miinster zubringt, steht unter dem Banne dieses sinnlichen 


* Perthes, Band 1, S. 163. % Perthes, Band 1, S. 105 ff. 
% Briefwechsel zwischen Goethe und F. H. Jacobi, S. 222/3. 
87 Ebda. S. 242. 


*8 Vgl. Klemens Millenbrock: Die religidse Existenz Annettens von Droste 
im theologischen Gesamtbild der Zeit. Dt. Viert. f. Lit. Wiss. u. Geistesgesch. x1v 
(1936), S. 413 ff. 
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Lebensgefiihls, ohne allerdings die religiésen Folgerungen 
mitzumachen. In Lebensart und Volkstum des Landmenschen, 
in das innere Leben des deutschen Waldes dringt er tiefer ein, 
als es jemals romantischer Ahnung gelungen war. Er wird zum 
Verteidiger der Familie, die sich ihm—im Vergleich zu anderen 
Nationen—nur in Deutschland zur Vollkommenheit eines 
abgerundeten Lebewesens entfaltet hat. Es ist wohl mehr als 
Zufall, wenn er gerade auf Voss, Klopstock und Niebuhr als 
Vertreter dieser wirklichkeitsnahen Familienfrémmigkeit hin- 
weist.*® Damit steht er schon den volkskundlichen Gedanken- 
gingen eines Riehl nahe. Die klassische deutsche Literatur aber 
erscheint ihm vorwiegend subjektiv und imaginiar. Goethe wolle 
mit seiner universellen Begabung nur sich und noch einmal sich 
und ohne Ende sich in den Dingen.*® Und man denkt daran, 
dass in der humanistischen Dichtung Weimars und Jenas die 
Familie als solche kaum erlebt wurde und dichterischer Antrieb 
wurde, es sei denn von einem Standpunkt idealer Menschheit 
aus, oder—wie in ‘Hermann und Dorothea’’—unter dem direk- 
ten Einfluss von Voss’ “Luise.” Schiebt man Immermann die 
Darstellung eines Gedankens, einer Idee, unter, so mag er als 
Schilderer des Verfalls erscheinen. Aber er verteidigt seine 
“Epigonen,”’ indem er auf die in der Zeit schlummernden 
Heilungskrafte, also auf das rein Vitale hinweist, auf einen 
immanenten Gefihlsrealismus.* 

Zusammenfassend ist zu sagen, dass sich in der geistigen 
Struktur des Miinsterkreises, vor allem in der Gedankenwelt 
Hamanns und Jacobis,—aus der schliesslich Jean Paul heraus- 
wichst,—geistige Werte der Empfindsamkeit und der Aufkla- 
rung, ein andichtiger Gefiihlsrealismus, weit ins neunzehnte 
Jahrhundert hiniibergerettet haben. Aber die von Winckelmann 
ausgehende Bewegung, die zum Begriff des kiinstlerischen, 
schépferischen Genies und des absoluten Ich hinfiihrt, ist an 
dieser biirgerlichen Welt voriibergegangen, ohne tiefere Er- 
schiitterungen hervorzurufen. Wahrend dort der Weg zu aktiven 
Héchstleistungen, aber auch zu geistigen Krisen fiihrte, hat 
sich hier in passiver Beschrinkung eine heilsame Grundlage 
erhalten. Auch hier wird die Bildung des Menschen treulich 
gepflegt, aber sie strebt nicht nach dem Ideal der Freiheit im 


3° Immermann, Werke. Her. v. Boxberger (Hempel). Bd. xvim, S. 76. 
© Immermann, Werke. Band xvii, S. 158. “ Ebda. S. 160. 
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Schillerschen Sinne, sondern bleibt gebunden unter dem 
Gesetz der ‘‘Natur” und der “Gnade,” den fiihrenden Begrif- 
fen der deutschen Aufklaérung. Man ist wohl antirevolutionir, 
besonders in Norddeutschland, wohin sich ein Strom von franzé- 
sischen Emigranten ergoss; aber man ist auch unpolitisch, weil 
die Befugnisse des Staates kaum in die Geschlossenheit der 
Familie hineinreichen. Die Beziehung des Miinsterkreises zur 
Biedermeierzeit sollte nicht in kausalem Sinne verstanden 
werden. Das Fortleben dichterischer Stimmungen ist ein viel 
zu reichhaltiges Gewebe, als dass nicht jede gar zu einfach 
scheinende Deutungsformel Misstrauen erwecken miisste. Die 
Biedermeierzeit,—was auch immer ihre Definition sein mag,— 
kann nur in bedingtem Grade negativ als Erbe der klassischen 
und romantischen Dichtung gelten. Unter der Oberschichte eines 
menschheitlich gesinnten Idealismus hat sich die Grundlage 
eines geradezu provinziellen Gefihlsrealismus erhalten. Als 
man sich nach der geistigen Anstrengung wieder auf die Grenzen 
menschlicher Natur besinnt, leistet dieser Boden seine wert- 
vollen Dienste. Nachdem sich die Tageshelle der Goethezeit 
verzogen hat, liegt die Landschaft deutscher Dichtung noch 
wie sie vorher war, aber in einem eigentiimlichen Widerschein 
der gewesenen Grdsse. 
HELMUT REHDER 
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IS THE SPANISH TRAGEDY A LEADING CASE? 
DID A BAD QUARTO OF LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 
EVER EXIST? 


Through the kindness of Professor H. T. Price, certain of 
my conclusions in regard to Elizabethan publication have al- 
ready been given circulation.' Those of special interest to stu- 
dents of Shakespeare are: (a) copyright in a work could be 
established not only by entrance in the Stationers’ Register but 
also solely by the act of a licensed first publication; (b) the 
stationer owned copyright not alone in the published text but 
in the work which that text purported to be; the condition of 
his printed text had nothing to do with the stationers’ copyright 
in the work; the publisher of a corrupt text had consequently 
(in the normal course of events) to be the publisher of the cor- 
rect text. In relation to the printing of Elizabethan plays, this 
means that the publisher of a ‘maimed and deformed”’ or bad 
quarto automatically owned copyright in the good text, had, in 
short, to be the publisher of the good quarto. The main purpose 
of the present article is to destroy the foundations of a rival 
hypothesis, namely, that the publisher of a bad quarto did not 
possess, fully and completely, the publishing rights to the good 
text. 

In the Court records of the Stationers’ Company there is to 
be found a famous decision handed down on December 18, 1592: 


Whereas Edward White and Abel Ieffes have eche of them offended. Viz Edw 
White in havinge printed the spanish tragedie belonging to Abell Ieffes/ and 
Abell Ieffes in having printed the tragedie of arden of kent belonginge to Edw 
White. Yt is agreed that all of the bookes of each ympression shalbe as confis- 
cated and forfayted accordinge to thordonnance, disposed to thuse of the poore 
of the companye for that eche of them hath seu’ally transgressed the ordonances 
in the seid impressions/ 

Item yt is agreed that either of them shall pay for a fine for transgressinge 
the ordonances. by ymprintinge the/seid bookes contrary to thorders Ten shil- 
linges a pece. presently or betwene this and out Lady next/ 

And as touchinge their imprisonmt for the said offences yt is Referred ou’, 
till some other convenient tyme at the discrecon of the Mr. W. & Assistentes.? 


1 “Towards a Scientific Method of Textual Criticism,”’ J EGP, xxxv1 (1937), 
164-66. 

? Records of the Court of the Stationers’ Company 1576-1602—from Register 
B, ed. W. W. Greg and E. Boswell (London, 1930), p. 44. According to the 
Register the books were confiscated. In the accounts July 15, 1592-July 15, 1593 
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Jeffes had entered The Spanish Tragedy October 6, 1592; 
against the entrance fee of sixpence is ‘Debitum hoc’ (Arber, u, 
621). This note is rather strange, for Jeffes had entered two 
books immediately before his entry of the play and had paid 
the customary sixpence. On April 3 of the same year, White 
had entered Arden of Feversham under the hand of the Bishop 
of London (Arber, 11, 607). The earliest extant edition of Arden 
is dated 1592 “for Edward White.” No edition printed by 
Jeffes is extant. An undated quarto of The Spanish Tragedy 
bears the imprint “Printed by Edward Allde, for Edward 
White.” This has been judged the earliest edition extant;* but 
there must have been an earlier edition for the title-page reads, 
“‘Newly corrected and amended of such grosse faults as passed 
in the first impression.” The second earliest quarto which we 
possess is dated 1594, “Printed by Abell Ieffes, and are to be 
sold by Edward White.” An assignment of the play by Jeffes 
to another stationer on August 13, 1599 reveals that he was still 
the possessor of the copyright (Arber, mm, 146). The 1594 im- 
print makes it obvious that White and Jeffes in that year 
were at least on speaking terms. 

Let us look once more at the title-page of the undated quarto 
of The Spanish Tragedy. It quite clearly implies not merely 
another edition before it but the first edition. Moreover, it is 
equally clear that the undated quarto represents the edition 
which White had printed without benefit of copyright, for 
having once had his stock confiscated he would not be so fool- 
hardy as to err again in the same direction. To presume that he 
had some agreement with Jeffes is to overlook one important 
point: if there had been an agreement of this kind, Jeffes, the 
holder of the copyright, would certainly have been the printer 
—as he was in 1594. 

Now, did Jeffes print the stolen Arden text before or after 
Edward White printed the stolen Spanish Tragedy text? In 
other words, who was the first transgressor? I do not believe 
that this question can be answered definitely. We can, however, 








we read: “Memorandum that there should be put into the receiptes of this ac- 
compt iij li x s Receaved of Edward White and Abel Jeffes for confiscated bookes 
...” (Arber, 1, 563). 

* E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan Stage (Oxford University Press, 1923), 
m1, 395. 
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attempt a reply, keeping in mind at all times that because of the 
paucity of evidence our deductions must inevitably be hypo- 
thetical. 

It is surely not rash to assume that in his reference to “‘the 
grosse fauits’’ White was sneering at Jeffes, since it is highly 
improbable that he would so refer to one of his own publica- 
tions. Now we can assume either that White was offended be- 
cause of Jeffes’ piracy of Arden, or that he was offended because 
of other reasons. Thus, although the title-page gives us, I take 
it, definite evidence of bad feeling, it does not aid us in our 
search for the first thief in the matter of the play-texts. 

Since Jeffes had entered The Spanish Tragedy on October 6 
and the trial was but six weeks later, there could hardly have 
been time for him to print the first edition of this play and 
exhaust it so that White would venture on a second edition. 
But such reasoning is unnecessary, for Jeffes could scarcely 
have printed anything between July and December 18, 1592. 

On August 7, the Stationers’ Court ordered Jeffes to be 
“comitted to ward’? because on a certain unnamed day in 
July he had “used violence” to the representatives of the 
company who had come to search his premises, had “‘contemp- 
tuously pceded in printing a book wth out aucthority,” and had 
refused to give up all the copies of the said book and “the barre 
of his presse.’””* Since he entered three books on October 6, it is 
doubtful whether he was actually incarcerated from July to 
December. But he certainly was not allowed to carry on his trade 
of printing until the following ‘plea’ was made, on the same day 
when the Arden of Feversham—Spanish Tragedy decision was 
handed down: 

In full court holden this day, Abell Jeffes, accordinge to the direction of the 
lord archb. of Canterbury his grace appered. and humbly acknowledged his 
form’ offences and vndutyfulnes, Cravinge pdon and favor for the same. and 
promysing hereafter to lyve as becometh an honest man, and to show him self 
obedient and dutiful in the Companye, and to the ordonaunces thereof/ 

Abell Jeffes [sig.}* 

It seems that Jeffes had but one press (Arber, m1, 825). If it 
had been taken from him by, at the latest, August 7 and cer- 
tainly not returned to him before December 18, he could not 
have printed any books even if he had been allowed his freedom. 


* Records of the Court 1576-1602, p. 42. 5 Ibid., p. 44. 
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I conclude therefore that the first edition of The Spanish Trag- 
edy must have appeared some time before August or July, 
1592. The entry on October 6 was apparently Jeffes’ way of 
formally announcing copyright. (Note his saving of sixpence: I 
do not see how the entrance could have been considered com- 
pletely valid without the payment of the fee; it would seem that 
the stationer who made it was interested not in establishing 
but in exhibiting his rights.) 

But why should Jeffes make this entry unless his copyright 
in The Spanish Tragedy were threatened? Is it not clear that he 
had heard of White’s (projected?) edition, the undated quarto 
“Edward Allde, for Edward White’’? The outlines of the story 
are now suggested. Jeffes must have pilfered Arden of Feversham 
(or printed it without knowing it belonged to White?) before 
he was incapacitated as a printer, that is at some time after 
White’s entrance of the play on April 2 and before July or early 
August. A defence for White can be formulated. He may have 
thought that after the Court’s decision on August 7 Jeffes was 
through as a stationer. To publish A Spanish Tragedy would 
compensate White for the piracy of Arden and at the same time 
not violate the stationers’ sense or propriety. I advance this 
hypothesis because I simply cannot see such a stationer as 
White acting completely outside the regulations of his guild. I 
do not know when White discovered that Jeffes had stolen 
Arden, but in the ordinary course of events he could have haled 
the latter before his Company’s court, and sought and received 
damages. It must be remembered that although Jeffes had not 
entered Kyd’s play before October 6, he certainly owned copy- 
right in it from the very first day it was published earlier in the 
year.® 


* I would like to point out some evidence for believing that there may be 
more to the White vs. Jeffes case then meets the eye. On the same day on which 
the decision was handed down concerning the double piracy, we find another 
famous verdict. It is placed between Jeffes’ signed acknowledgement ‘to lead a 
better life’ and the decision noted above: 

Abell Ieffes It is ordered: that if the book of Dcor 
Tho. Orwin ffaustus shall not be found in the hall 
book entred to Richard Oliff [Orwin?] before Abell Ieffes claymed the same wch 
was about May last. That they the seid copie shall Remayne to the said Abell 
as his prop copie from the tyme of his first clayme wch was about May Last as 
aforesaid/ (Records of the Court, p. 44). 
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Now I had come to all these conclusions when I was pleas- 
antly shocked to discover that they were almost identical with 
those which Greg had reached ten years before! But to make an 
attempt at preserving my integrity, I must point out that we 
differ on one essential point. Greg holds that ““Newly corrected 
and amended of such grosse faults as passed in the first impres- 
sion’ on White’s second edition of The Spanish Tragedy implies 


” 


that Jeffes’ edition was “seriously defective,’ was, in short, a 
bad quarto. He introduces the analogous legends on the title- 
pages of the two Shakespeare quartos which replace bad texts: 
“Newly corrected, augmented and amended” of Q 2 of Romeo 
and Juliet and “Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as 
much againe as it was, according to the true and perfect Coppie” 
of Q 2 of Hamlet. He then provides the following ingenious 
reconstruction of events: 

In the spring or early summer of 1592 Abel Jeffes printed a 
bad text of The Spanish Tragedy, “‘one seriously corrupted 
from the genuine playhouse version, and presumably obtained 
by more or less shady means.” For this reason perhaps, he did 





On April 5, 1596 (Arber, III, 63) we find this entry in the Stationers’ Regis- 
ter, “Edward White” being in the margin: 
Entred for his copie (he havinge thinterest of Abell Jeffes thereto) The history 
of the Damnable Life and Deserved Death of Doctor John Faustus. 


Now in 1592, a quarto of the prose history of Doctor Faustus had appeared 
with the imprint “J. Orwin, sold by E. White.” The 1596 entry certainly makes 
it appear that White at that time had gained control of the copyright. Did he 
own part of the publishing rights in 1592? “Sold by” does not necessarily mean 
that the agent who follows the phrase was only the bookseller. On April 16 
1595 (Arber, 11, 296) Ralph Hancock entered The Old Wives Tale, and yet the 
imprint in the edition of the same year reads ‘‘John Danter sold by Ralph Han- 
cock and John Hardie.” The imprint “E. Allde, sold by E. White” appears on 
the 1591 and 1592 editions of The Golden Chain, a theological tract; yet it was 
White who was in a dispute as to who owned the copyright in the work (Records 
of the Court, p. 45). Similar uses of “sold by” as indicating the owner of the 
copyright occur in Q 6 (1622) of I Henry IV, Q 1 (1607) of Cupid’s Whirligig, 
Westward Ho! (1607), etc. 

Now if White in 1592 owned a part share in Orwin’s copyright, in the prose 
Dr. Faustus and Jeffes challenged that copyright, we would have here further 
cause for the former’s retaliation in publishing Q 2 of The Spanish Tragedy. 
And even if White merely had an agreement with Orwin to sell the latter’s 
book, Jeffes may have interfered with Orwin’s plans to put out another edition 
which White was to sell. On this hypothesis, Jeffes would also be considered a 
nuisance by White. 
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not enter the play in the Stationers’ Register. While in jail, 
because of his trouble with the authorities, he heard that White 
(whose Arden of Feversham Jeffes had previously pirated) 
intended to publish another edition of Kyd’s play. He protected 
his own interest by having The Spanish Tragedy formally 
entered to him on October 6. White, who had obtained a good 
text, “presumably with the consent of the actors and with the 
express purpose of replacing Jeffes’ debased version,” thought 
it would be safe to go ahead with his edition “‘in view of his 
rival’s precarious position.”” White, it cannot be doubted, was 
transgressing against the regulations of the Company. But 
Jeffes was released, and the Court decision condemned both 
Jeffes’ edition of Arden and White’s edition of The Spanish 
Tragedy. 

This left Jeffes in possession of the field, but strictly what he owned was the 
copyright of his own bad text, not of White’s good one [?]. White’s claim may 
have been indefinite, and one would give a good deal to have heard it argued 
before the Court of Assistants, but it would appear to have been not wholly neg- 
ligible. Anyway, like reasonable men, Jeffes and White came to terms, and the 
next edition, containing White’s text, was printed by Jeffes, while the distribu- 
tion was entrusted to White. 


And then Dr. Greg proceeds to an important conclusion: 


I do not think I am claiming too much if I call this episode in the history of 
The Spanish Tragedy a ‘leading case’ in dramatic bibliography. Unless my inter- 
pretation of the evidence is at fault, and it is, of course, admittedly conjectural, 
we have here an instance of a stationer printing a bad and surreptitiously ob- 
tained version of a popular play, and, by a belated entry in the Stationers’ 
Register, defeating the owner of a good authorized text in his purpose of pub- 
lishing the same, while we see him at the same time debarred from appropriating 
to his own use the good text obtained by his rival, and thus forced in the end to 
come to an understanding with him. To bibliographical students of the text of 
Shakespeare the importance of these facts—if facts they are—will not need 
stressing.’ 


It is important to demolish Greg’s hypothetical reconstruc- 


tion® because it obfuscates the simple truth that the owner of the 
copyright of the bad quarto automatically owned copyright in 


7“ ‘The Spanish Tragedy’—A Leading Case?,” Library, Fourth Series, v1 
(1926), 47-56. 

8 Pollard has endorsed it and applied Greg’s conclusions to the Shakespeare 
bad quartos (“Shakespeare’s Text,” in A Companion to Shakespeare Studies, 
ed. H. Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison [New York and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1934], pp. 285-286). 
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the good quarto—that as far as the customs of the Stationers’ 
Company were concerned the holder of the good text of a play 
which had already been published in a bad text, whether sta- 
tioner or outsider, had no rights whatsoever and could in no 
way prevent the publisher of the bad text from printing the 
good text if the copy for this in some manner or other became 
available to him. 

To begin with, Greg’s conclusions seem at some remove from 
the acknowledged facts. Whence does he derive his conclusion 
that White ever made any claim to the copyright of The Spanish 
Tragedy before, during, or after the trial? We are told that White 
was guilty of pirating the play. We know that Jeffes was the 
first publisher of the play; we read in the Court record of 1592 
of “‘the spanish tragedie belonging to Abell Ieffes’’; we know 
that Jeffes was the owner of the copyright according to the 
imprint of the 1594 quarto; and we also know that he still 
owned this copyright completely in 1599 for he was able to 
assign the play that year. The fact that White “sold” the play 
in 1594 does not constitute any evidence that he had com- 
pounded with Jeffes on the basis of some claim to the copyright. 
However, it is obvious that the source of Greg’s assumption for 
White’s claim is the prior assumption that White’s text was 
better than Jeffes’, that White’s text was good whereas Jeffes’ 
had been bad. The point at issue, therefore, is whether Jeffes’ 
lost first edition was a bad quarto. 

If the weight of evidence were to indicate that this first 
edition was a good quarto, then everything would be crystal- 
clear. Instead of being the publisher of a ‘‘maimed and de- 
formed” text who was able to keep the publisher of the true 
text at bay, Jeffes becomes a stationer who was merely prevent- 
ing White from appropriating his (Jeffes’) property. In short, if 
Edward White merely reprinted Jeffes’ edition, Greg’s whole 
case tumbles to the ground. 

The crux of the matter is the legend on the title-page, 
“Newly corrected and amended of such grosse faults as passed 
in the first impression.”’ Evidently, it has not occurred to Greg 
that White may have added these words merely to irritate 
Jeffes, for the latter, be it remembered, was a printer. Further- 
more, Greg’s analogy with the good Qq 2 of Hamlet and Romeo 
and Juliet does not strictly apply since their title-pages specifi- 
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cally indicate augmentation, whereas White’s title-page merely 
promises correcting and amending. But Greg has forgotten 
something more important, namely, that similar legends appear 
not only on the title-pages of two good texts replacing two bad 
texts, but also on the title-pages of a multitude of Elizabethan 
second editions that are merely reprints of the editions they 
follow.® And all these legends appear on Elizabethan title-pages 


* There is some interesting contemporary evidence confirming this state- 
ment. In “The Stationers Postcript” to Wither’s Faire-Virtue (1622), John 
Marriot wrote: ““There be three or foure Songs in this Poeme aforegoing, which 
were stollen from the Authour, and heeretofore impertinently imprinted in an 
imperfect and erronious Copie, foolishly intituled His Workes; which the Sta- 
tioner hath there falsely affirmed to bee Corrected and Augmented for his owne 
Advantage; and without the said Authours knowledge, or respect to his credit.” 
Marriot is referring to the legend ““Newly Corrected and augmented” on the 
title-page of Walkley’s 1619 edition of Fidelia, the legend also appearing on the 
separate title-page for Fidelia in Walkley’s edition of Wither’s Workes (1620). 

Any statement by an Elizabethan stationer who was superseding an earlier 
edition is to be taken with large caution. John Daye in “The P. to the Reader” 
of Q 2 of Gorboduc asserted that the publisher of Q 1 “put it [the play] forth 
excedingly corrupted: even as if by meanes of a broker for hire, he should have 
entised into his house a faire maide and done her villanie, and after all-to- 
bescratched her face, torne her apparell, berayed and disfigured her, and then 
thrust her out of dores dishonested. In such plight, after long wandering, she 
came at length home to the sight of her frendes, who scant knew her but by a 
few tokens and markes remayning. They—the authors, I meane—though they 
were very much displeased that she so ranne abroad without leave, whereby she 
caught her shame, as many wantons do, yet seeing the case, as it is, remedilesse, 
have, for common honestie and shamefastenesse, new apparelled, trimmed, and 
attired her in such forme as she was before. In which better forme since she hath 
come to me, I have harbored her for her frendes sake, and her owne; and I do 
not dout her parentes, the authors, will not now be discontent that she goe 
abroad among you, good readers, so it be in honest companie.” 

Day is not at all to be trusted on Q 1. “In spite of this condemnation, the 
first publication as Miss L. T. Smith has shown in her critical text edition, is as 
well printed as 1570. Day omits eight lines of the tragedy, probably without 
intending to do so.” (H. A. Watt, ““Gorboduc; or, Ferrex and Porrex,”’ Bulletin 
of the University of Wisconsin, Philology and Literature Series, v [1910], 19). I 
have not seen Miss Smith’s edition, but Q 1 was reprinted by W. D. Cooper for 
the Shakespeare Society (London, 1847). If his list of variants be correct, Q 2 
differs irom Q 1 merely in the correction of a few errata, the substitution of a 
few indifferent synonyms, efc. A comparison of the spellings in both editions 
leads me to conclude that Day set up Q 2 from a mildly “corrected” Q 1. 

In “The Printer to the Reader” of Sir John Doderidge’s The English Lawyer 
(1631) we are told that “the later part of this volume was heretofore obscurely 
printed by an imperfect Copie from a then unknowne Authour, under the title 
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for the same reason: to sell the new edition by crying down the 
previous edition. 

Let us therefore examine legends like ‘“‘Corrected and 
amended”’ on the title-pages of second (and third, eéc.) quartos 
of Elizabethan plays to determine whether there is any prob- 
ability that a bad quarto of The Spanish Tragedy preceded 
White’s edition. In the examples I shall present I not only wish 
to indicate that legends like White’s ‘““Newly corrected and 
amended of such grosse faults as passed in the first impres- 
sion” appeared on the title-pages of quartos that succeeded 
good quartos, but also that these legends are not at all to be 
relied on: 


A 
(Q 2) The History of Henrie the Fourth. “Newly corrected by W. 


Shake-speare.’’ S. S. for Andrew Wise. 1599 

“The successive Qq and FI of Part I are regularly set up from 
each other, with the usual misprints and conjectural alterations. 
Nothing more than these justifies the ‘Newly corrected’ of the 


Q 2 title-page.’’® 
B 


(Q 2) Soliman and Perseda. ““Newly corrected and amended.” 
Edward Allde, for Edward White. 1599 
This is really a second issue of Q2, the first issue of which does 
not contain the legend on the title-page. A few changes have 
been made in the sheets, all of which are unnecessary sophistica- 
tions or corruptions." 


C 


(Q 3) Richard III. “Newly Augmented.” Thomas Creede for 
Andrew Wise. 1602. 
“There are no augmentations.’’” 





of The Lawyers light [1629]: We now reimprint it in faire light, by the Authours 
owne Copie, written (for the most part) with his owne hand; wee vouch his 
name and intitle it, as hee himself did, The English Lawyer.” Yet, as I hope to 
show in a future publication, the printer of the later undoubtedly used the 
earlier book for copy! Not a single material change is to be found, and a glaring 
printer’s error in the first is to be seen in the second. 

1 E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, A Study of Facts and Problems 
(Oxford University Press, 1930), 1, 379. 

I have utilized the collation of variants in The Works of Thomas Kyd, 
ed. F. S. Boas, Oxford University Press, 1901. 
1 Chambers, William Shakespeare, 1, 296. 
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D 


(Q 2) The Faithfull Shepherdesse. ‘The second Edition, newly 
corrected.” T. C. for Rich and Meighen. 1629. 

(Q 3) The Faithfull Shepherdesse. ‘The third Edition, with Addi- 
tion.” A. M. for Richard Meighen. 1634. 
“Every edition seems to have been regularly printed from 

its immediate predecessor.’ 


E 


(Q 3) The Merry Wives of Windsor. “Newly Corrected.” T. H. 
for R. Meighen. 1630. 
“A quarto of 1630 was printed from the folio.” 


F 


(Q2) Loves Maistresse. ‘The second Impression, corrected by 
the author, Thomas Heywood.” John Raworth, for John 
Crouch. 1640. 

“In the following reprint [of Love’s Mistress] the ‘second 
Impression, corrected by the author, Thomas Heywood. Lon- 
don. Printed by John Raworth, for John Crouch, 1640’ has 
been carefully collated with the first edition. The differences, 
however, are few and unimportant.’ 


So much for the unreliability of promises on the title-pages 
of Elizabethan plays. “Corrected and amended” almost always 
refers to changes made in the printing house at the time of the 
setting up of the new edition. Sometimes the author himself 
did the correcting."* I conclude, therefore, that Greg has little 
ground for assuming that a bad quarto of The Spanish Tragedy 
preceded White’s edition. Perhaps, White corrected the printing- 
house errors in Jeffes’ edition; perhaps his claim was based on 
thin air. 


3 Ed. W. W. Greg in The Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, V ariorum Edition 
(London, 1908), m1, 4. 

™ W. W. Greg. (ed.) Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor 1602, Tudor 
and Stuart Library (Oxford University Press, 1910), p. ix. 

% The Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood, ed. John Pearson (London, 
1874), v, 82. 

6 Q 1 and Q 2 of Marston’s The Fawn appeared in 1606. Q 2’s title-page has: 
“And now corrected of many faults, which by reason of the author’s absence 
were let slip in the first edition.” Marston’s preface reads: “Reader, know I 
have perused this copy, to make some satisfaction for the first faulty impression; 
yet so urgent hath been my business that some errors have still passed, which thy 
discretion may amend....” (The Works of John Marston,*ed. A. H. Bullen 
[Boston, 1887], 11, 113.) 
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Pollard’s conclusions on ““Newly Corrected and Augmented” 
of Burby’s 1598 Q of Love’s Labor’s Lost have been echoed by all 
succeeding bibliographers.’’ Referring to ‘‘Newly corrected, 
augmented and amended” of the good Q 2 of Romeo and Juliet 
and to ‘“‘Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as much againe 
as it was, according to the true and perfect Coppie”’ of the Good 
Q 2 of Hamlet, Pollard in 1909 concluded that 


It would seem unreasonable to deny any likelihood to the theory that the words 
‘Newly corrected and amended’ on the title-page of Loves Labors Lost do point 
to the existence at one time of an earlier and less correct edition which, like the 
earlier and less correct edition of The Spanish Tragedye, has entirely disap- 
peared.!8 


More recently Pollard has written that the legend on the 
title-page of Love’s Labor’s Lost is ‘‘to be explained by Danter 
having published a pirated edition of this also, though no trace 
of it now remains.’ Where Pollard gets his private information 
that it was Danter who printed the suppositious “maimed and 
deformed” Q 1 of L. L. L., I do not know. But this I do know, 
that when the title-page of Q 2 of I Henry IV has “Newly 
corrected by W. Shakespeare” and there are no corrections, 
and Q 3 of Richard III has “Newly Augmented” and there 
are no augmentations, there is almost no probability that a bad 
quarto preceded Burby’s Love’s Labour’s Lost, and there is little 
probability that the lost quarto was very different from Burby’s 
edition.*° 


17 J. D. Wilson (ed.), Love’s Labour’s Lost (Combridge University Press, 
1923), p. 99; W . W. Greg, “Principles of Emendation in Shakespeare,” Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, xtv (1928), 38, 49; Chambers, William Shakespeare, 
I, 162, 333. How far the assumption that a bad quarto of L.L.L. once existed 
may lead is to be seen in G. Hjort, “The Good and Bad Quartos of ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ and ‘Love’s Labour’s Lost,’” Modern Language Review, xx1 (1926), 
140-146. 

18 Shakespeare Folios and Quartos (London, 1909), p. 71. 

18 Shakes peare’s Fight with the Pirates (Cambridge University Press, 1920), 
47; see also p. 48. 

© It would not be difficult to show that ““Newly corrected and augmented” 
is never to be taken as necessarily meaning that a corrupt edition had gone 
before. The legend is found on the title-page of Q 2 of Nashe’s Unfortunate 
Traveller. Both Q 1 and Q 2 were printed in 1594. The sole additions in Q 2 are 
a participial phrase of eight words and a sentence of nine words (The Works of 
Thomas Nashe, ed. R. B. McKerrow [London, 1910], 1, 192, 268, 278); Q 2 was 
evidently printed from a ‘corrected’ copy of Q 1 (ibid., 1, 192-193); and Mc- 
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As a matter of fact ‘Newly Corrected and Augmented”’ of 
the 1599 Love’s Labour’s Lost may not even mean that an earlier 
edition preceded it. It may have been meant to say what the 
following title-page says: 

The Divil’s Charter...As it was plaide before the Kings Maiestie, vpon 
Candlemasse night last; by his Maiesties Servants. But more exactly reuewed, 


corrected and augmented since by the Author, for the more pleasure and profit 
of the Reader . . . 1607. 


That is, Burby may have been trying to indicate that the printed 
L. L. L. was different from the version on the stage. 
Leo KIRSCHBAUM 
University of Michigan 





Kerrow is not at all sure that the ‘corrections,’ which are not important, were 
by Nashe himself (ibid., 1, 194-197). 

See also W. C. Hazlitt’s remarks on the “Corrected, perfected and aug- 
mented by the Author” on the 1575 edition of Gascoigne’s “‘Posies” (The Com- 
plete Works of George Gascoigne [Roxburghe Library, 1859], 1, ix). 




















THE MONOLOGUE AS MONODRAMA IN 
GRILLPARZER’S HELLENIC DRAMAS 


Hans Sittenberger in his essay “Der Monolog’™ distin- 
guishes three types of monologue: (1) the expository monologue; 
(2) the lyric monologue; (3) the dramatic monologue. The dra- 
matic monologue, according to his definition, is the one which not 
only fits into the dramatic structure of the play, but which 
“in seinen einzelnen Gliedern deutlich erkennbar dramatischen 
Bau aufweist.’” He continues: ‘‘Das trifft bei allen jenen Mono- 
logen zu, die aus widerstreitenden Empfindungen zu einem 
Entschlusse fiihren, der eine Aenderung der Lage und damit 
neue Verwicklungen oder Entwicklungen bewirkt.’” 

A monologue of this third type is sometimes built up as 
though it were a miniature drama. It is possible to identify 
rising and descending action and a central dramatic conflict. 
Out of the conflict one or the other of the contending forces 
becomes dominant and carries the character along in a course 
of unhindered action, thought, or emotion. When a monologue 
has this independent unity in addition to its function as an 
organic part of the drama as a whole it is a true monodrama, i.e. 
a drama acted by a single character. 

Grillparzer’s dramas contain interesting examples of all 
three types of monologue, but the present study is concerned 
only with the dramatic monologue insofar as it may be called 
monodrama. The treatment will be limited to the Hellenic (or 
classical) dramas: Sappho, Das goldene Vliess, and Des Meeres 
und der Liebe Wellen. By analyzing the monologues as to struc- 
true and motivation we shall try to show the nature of the 
dramatic conflict and offer justification for applying the term 
monodrama. 

In Sappho there are three monologues which merit consid- 
eration here.* All three are spoken by Sappho. In her mono- 
logue at the opening of Act mur dramatic interest is centered 
around the conflict between dream and reality, between the wish 
to believe and the doubts created by objective evidence. At the 


1In Das literarische Echo, 1, 15, p. 1034 ff. 

? Tbid., p. 1038. 

* A fourth, by Phaon, at the beginning of Act 1m (456-513), although it 
contains dramatic elements, is essentially expository and therefore will not be 
included here. 
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beginning of the monologue Sappho is tortured by the memory 
of Melitta in Phaon’s arms. Though she sees her fears of losing 
her lover already confirmed by the scene she has just witnessed, 
she struggles to free herself from the thoughts of hateful reality. 
The dramatic climax is reached when, after recalling the kiss 
Phaon gave Melitta, Sappho breaks off with the words: 


. .—fort! ich will’s nicht denken! 
Schon der Gedanke tétet tausendfach!—(801 f.)* 


The will to believe in Phaon’s innocence is stronger than her 
fear, and she argues with herself that what she has seen is only 
the expression of a trifling whim and without further signifi- 
cance. Some conflict still continues beyond the climax, but fear 
has been almost completely suppressed and no further open 
clash of the opposing forces occurs. During a long flight of 
rationalizing (803-841) Sappho regains outward composure, 
and her last doubts are silenced when forced optimism is 
strengthened by emotional certainty. She finds Phaon sleeping, 
and his innocent expression and her own love convince her that 
her fears were groundless. She succumbs to her dream of perfect 
love and finds it impossible to believe ill of her lover. Disarmed 
by his smile and eager to hear him speak her name she wakens 
him and thus paves the way for the disillusionment which 
follows. 

As a monodrama this monologue has very evident short- 
comings. The relatively short duration of the active conflict 
weakens the dramatic force, and the long rationalizing lyric 
passage detracts from the unity and disturbs the structural 
balance. 

In Sappho’s next monologue (Act 1, scene ii, 927-975), 
which comes after she has been convinced of Phaon’s faithless- 
ness, a new conflict arises between pride and thwarted love. 
This time there is no single climax. Feelings of disappointed love 
alternate with the consciousness of personal pride in such a 
way that there is a continual course of rising and falling action, 
a rapid succession of emotional ups and downs. As soon as 
Sappho recovers from the first shock of her discovery that 
Phaon is in love with Melitta she feels the acute pain of loss. 


*Line references are to the Historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe, Wien: 
Schroll, 1909 f. 
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She asks herself whether it is possible that Sappho is scorned 
for a slave girl. When she mentions the word “‘verschmaht’”’ 
(933) she is stung by its meaning, and her mood immediately 
changes from pain to violent anger. In a burst of pride she 
reminds herself of her superiority over Phaon and Melitta, of 
her poetic genius and her fame. Glorifying herself and her 
achievements she works herself up to a peak of exultation 
(939 f.). Then the emotional reaction comes and she bitterly 
regrets that she ever left her high station (941 ff.). She rational- 
izes that she has been mistaken in trying to unite art and life. 
But even when she is expressing forced acceptance of her fate 
she realizes that she can no longer be content with art alone. 
There is distinct longing in the words which begin, 

Mag auch das Leben noch so lieblich blinken, 

Mit holden Schmeichellauten zu dir ténen . . . (958 f.) 

In a moment a third and final shift in mood takes place. Still 
longing for love, she becomes jealous of Melitta. At the same 
time pride makes her half-incredulous of the slave girl’s charms. 
Jealousy and curiosity lead her to send for Melitta. The mono- 
logue thus ends with a mood which combines elements of both 
conflicting forces. In this example of monodrama there is a 
series of climaxes instead of just one, and there is no clear-cut 
settlement of the conflict. Dramatic life, however, continues 
through the whole course of the monologue. 

In the monologue at the beginning of Act 1v (1189-1243) 
Sappho carries on a dramatic struggle against emotions which 
threaten to engulf her. Twice emotion rises to a climax. The 
first time resistance is partially effective, but the force of anger 
persists and when the second climax is reached Sappho is swept 
on to action. 

The initial portion of the monologue is a lyric passage in 
which Saphho expresses her great suffering and the longing for 
the peace and forgetfulness of death (1189-1205). The thought 
of waking reminds her of the tortures to which she will have 
to awake. The memory of Phaon’s ingratitude arouses her to 
full awareness of what has happened (1206). Dull pain now 
gives way to anger. As she describes the crime of ingratitude 
her anger rises in a crescendo until she becomes almost hysteri- 
cal. The height of emotion and the first climax of the monologue 
are reached when she says of ingratitude: 
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Er liigt, er raubt, betriigt, schwirt falsche Eide, 
Verrat und tétet! Undank! Undank! Undank! (1217 f.) 


This extreme of emotion frightens Sappho so that she appeals 
to the gods to protect her from the demons within (1219 ff.). In 
the relative calm which follows her prayer she recalls to herself 
the glorious life she had planned for Phaon. Constantly enlarg- 
ing the list of favors which she wished to bestow on him, she 
gradually works herself up to a new crest of emotion. The new 
climax comes with the impassioned outcry: 


Und er—lebt ihr denn noch, gerechte Gétter? (1232) 


This time there is no resistance against passion, and immedi- 
ately after this line Sappho hits upon her plan for revenge. She 
now sees the way clear for the gratification of her anger and no 
longer feels any inhibiting force. The conflict is decided, and the 
last ten lines of the monologue are filled with the mood of 
exhilaration. 

Of the three monologues so far discussed this last is clearly 
the strongest and most closely-wrought monodrama. It portrays 
in highly dramatic form the fluctuations of mood from deepest 
despair and resignation to resentment and anger, then from 
fear through regret to rage and finally to exultation. 

In the trilogy Das goldene Vliess there are three monologues 
which could be called monodramas. One occurs in Die Argon- 
auten, two in Medea. The two in Medea, as will be pointed out 
later, may be regarded as parts of one longer monodrama. 

The dramatic power of Medea’s monologue in Act 1 of Die 
Argonauten (379-420) lies in the conflict between fear and 
anxiety on the one hand and duty on the other. Medea enters 
the gloomy tower room to call upon the gods to help her people 
against the invading Greeks. At first the mere sense impressions 
which she receives from the dismal room—sultriness, dampness, 
darkness—induce a vague feeling of uneasiness. Then a sound 
startles her and raises anxiety to irrational fear (382 f.). She is 
able, however, to calm her emotion by reminding herself of the 
importance of her task. She succeeds in concentrating on the 
conjuration ritual, but when she completes the wild prayer and 
receives no response her fear returns, stronger than before. In a 
moment it displaces all other feelings, and her final impassioned 
plea to the gods springs from terror rather than from any wish 
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to help her country. The monodrama is thus made up of a brief 
development to a crest of fear, then descending relative calm, 
followed by a long passage of intense concentration, and finally 
an abrupt upward swerve of irresistible terror. 

In Act 1v of Medea occur two monologues (2065-2117; 
2125-2152) which are highly important in leading up to Medea’s 
final act, the murder of the children. From the standpoint of 
dramatic structure these two monologues are in fact two divi- 
sions of one long monodrama. The interruption (2118-2124) 
just at the climax, which breaks the monodrama into two parts, 
is very brief and serves to heighten the tense dramatic effect of 
the whole. 

The monologue begins with a lyric passage devoted to a 
description of the night and to a comparison of the uniformity 
of nature with the instability of man and his fate. Medea then 
imagines herself listening to the story of her life told by another. 
She sees herself interrupting the narrative, incredulous that the 
same person who led the carefree life in Colchis could be capable 
of her later horrible deeds. Visualizing her youth and describing 
it as through the eyes of an objective observer, she is carried 
emotionally upward to a climax of joy. The passage takes on 
some appearance of dialogue, first by the interjection of ques- 
tions such as: ‘‘Wo geht sie hin?”’ (2081) and “‘Was sucht sie 
Waldespfade?”’ (2084), and later by the direct address of Medea 
to her brother and father (2092 ff.). 

As she becomes more and more moved by the picture she is 
painting, Medea drops the réle of narrator and greets the figures 
which appear so vividly in her imagination. But just as she 
reaches the height of pleasure in contemplating her family, a 
single word shatters the whole illusion. The moment she hears 
herself say, “gute Tochter!”’ she sees the irony of the adjective 
and adds, “Gut? Ha gut!” (2098). 

And now after the calm which came with enjoyment of the 
idyllic scene she has pictured, Medea gives way to a burst of 
fury. A new train of thought is introduced by her violent 
exclamation, 


’s ist Liige! Sie wird dich verraten, Greis! (2099) 


She is then whirled along to a new climax, this time a climax 
of wild fear and desperation (2117). There is a striking contrast 
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between this passage (2099-2117) and the one preceding (2073- 
2098). The idyllic passage is in fairly regular blank verse, the 
form of speech used by the Medea who has tried to adapt herself 
to civilized Greek ways. But in the later passage, in the heat of 
violent emotion, she reverts to the wild irregularity of Colchean 
speech, so that form and content are in agreement. In the first 
passage mounting calm and peace blot out all thoughts of pres- 
ent despair, and the development is all toward a mood of happy 
contemplation. The second passage begins with a wild outcry 
and heaps up horror upon horror of her terrifying life. When she 
repeats her father’s curse and describes its fulfillment her tor- 
tured imagination conjures up the figure of Aietes, her father. 
He seems to be advancing toward her. She can stand no more 
and in a frenzy of fear flees to the children. This is the climax 
of emotion and of the monodrama. 

After a brief dialogue between Medea and the boy the mono- 
logue continues, and this latter half (or second monologue) forms 
the descending action of the monodrama. As soon as the children 
leave, Medea returns to thoughts of her predicament and the 
barren future ahead of her. Bitter hatred of Jason and the 
Greeks urges her on to the murder of the children and comple- 
tion of revenge (2127 ff.). Gentler feelings still persist (2141 ff.) 
and struggle against the ‘““Mordgedanken,”’ thus injecting an 
element of suspense. Medea hesitates before the deed, but she 
is driven on by force of circumstances. When she hears the 
outcry and sees flames rising from the palace she knows it is 
too late to turn back and so hurries to finish her murderous 
work. 

This monologue not only occupies a key position in the play 
but is itself a real monodrama containing lyric, epic, and dra- 
matic elements. Almost the whole action of the trilogy passes in 
review in the brief space of the monodrama. Moreover, Medea’s 
character is here portrayed in practically all its phases. We see 
her as the thoughtful observer of nature and life, as the care- 
free young girl, as loving sister and devoted daughter. We see 
her in the wild fury which is the other side of her nature. We 
see her tenderness, her suffering, her love, her jealousy, and her 
hatred. We see her energetic activity and feel her inner conflict. 
Here, as in the monologues in Sappho, the motivation is depend- 
ent upon rapid shifts of mood and feeling. 
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Of the several examples of monodrama in Des Meeres und 
der [ibe Wellen Hero’s monologue in Act m1 (1003-1060) is 
the finest and most interesting. The conflict around which this 
monologue centers is neither as intense nor as stubborn as that 
experienced by Medea just before she kills her children. The 
most important function of Hero’s monologue is the portrayal 
of the development of a mood. It is full of fine nuances of feeling 
and the subtle responses of a sensitive nature to rapidly shifting 
external and internal stimuli. 

In the first ten lines we see the conflict between the asceti- 
cism to which Hero has pledged herself and her awakening love. 
The contradiction, however, causes no emotional upheaval. In 
the calm self-assurance which is one of her basic traits she thinks 
to lay aside love as she does her cloak (1020). Nevertheless 
passion, although it is below the level of consciousness, continues 
as the motivating force behind all that she says, does, and feels, 
It is responsible for her restlessness and loneliness. It expresses 
itself in the maternal tenderness with which she compares the 
waves with softly whispering children (1027 f.) and in the im- 
agined dialogue between mother and child (1041 f.). Scarcely 
any disguise of real motive remains when she places the lamp 
in the window to cheer the wanderer and to gleam across to the 
opposite shore (1031 ff.). Indeed, the direction of her feeling is 
so clear at this point that immediately after the reference to the 
opposite shore Hero becomes aware of what she has been saying. 
She tries again to extinguish the flame within her (1039 f.), but 
it only burns more brightly. She does for the moment banish 
concrete thought of Leander, but the dominant emotion is 
unchanged. When she finds herself softly singing the voluptuous 
song about Leda and the swan, she wonders why it so often 
comes to mind (1045). Her very words, however, about gods 
no longer climbing to desolate towers and about her own loneli- 
ness (1046 ff.) point to the undercurrent of passionate longing. 
As her restlessness increases Hero wishes that she could play 
the lyre which she finds in the room, for in music she might 
find relief from her confused thoughts and feelings (1049 ff.). A 
moment later comes conscious recognition that she cannot sub- 
due thoughts of Leander, and she finally surrenders to her 
feelings (1054 ff.). 

Through successive shifts of feeling in the monologue there 
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is a progressive development of the central emotion. The partial 
suppression at the beginning makes love seek other than con- 
scious outlets. Discursiveness and confusion are the result, with 
passion moving in first one direction, then another. When it 
threatens to reach consciousness Hero once more tries to sup- 
press it. But when all the pent-up force of emotion at last breaks 
through the thin veneer of habitual morality, it brings with it 
clarification and a new integration of thought (1055 ff.). 

The dramatic unity of the monodrama is due to the steady 
persistence of the one emotion from beginning to end. Animation 
is achieved not only by the volatility of feeling expressed in 
words, but by physical activity as well: the laying aside of the 
cloak, the frequent significant maneuvering of the lamp, the 
removal of the ornament from her hair, and various changes of 
position. At several points the illusion of dialogue is created by 
questions which Hero asks herself and then answers. It is even 
more dramatically effective when she personifies inanimate 
objects and talks to them as to intimate friends, as she does 
with the cloak and the lamp. This is all motivated by her loneli- 
ness and longing for human companionship, which reaches its 
peak in the imagined conversation between mother and child. 

In Act tv at another critical point in the drama a monologue 
by Hero has all the characteristics of monodrama (1772-1815). 
This is spoken just after she has lighted the lamp which is to guide 
Leander across the Hellespont. The conflict at the heart of the 
monologue is the struggle which Hero’s will to stay awake wages 
against fatigue and drowsiness. Even in the opening lines she 
shows that she is mentally as well as physically weary, for she 
has already forgotten why the priest wanted her to bring the 
letter (1772 f.). Her mood of tender, amorous longing finds ex- 
pression in the lyric passage in which she addresses her lamp 
(1774 ff.). In her weariness and anticipation of Leander’s visit 
she is still aware, but not intensely aware, of the dangers which 
lie ahead. She speaks of her intention of watching over the light 
so that the wind may not extinguish it. She refers also to the 
oppressive air in the tower, which threatens to put her to sleep, 
and adds: 


Das aber soll nicht sein, es gilt zu wachen. (1784) 


Fatigue and drowsiness, however, have so dulled Hero’s 
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powers of reasoning that she can see no connection between 
Leander’s expected visit and the fact that her uncle has driven 
her to the point of exhaustion (1785 ff.). Even in her attempt to 
understand her uncle’s motives her speech becomes incoherent 
and she all but falls asleep (1788 f.). When a moment later she 
is startled into wakefulness by the sound of the wind, her first 
thought is not that the lamp may be blown out but that Leander 
will perhaps come earlier because of the rising wind (1791 f.). 
Then she scolds herself and once more resumes her vigil. 

When definite fear takes shape in her mind that the priest 
and his servants are suspicious and lying in wait for her lover, 
Hero is shocked momentarily by the thought of the possible 
consequences (1797 f.). This is the climax of the monologue. 
Almost at once, however, the blind optimism of the lover calms 
her fears. She expresses confidence in her ability to protect 
Leander from danger (1801 ff.), but even as she speaks fatigue 
is overpowering her. The unequal conflict is already decided. 

In the final section of the monologue (1807-1815) there has 
ceased to be even a faint struggle against hostile forces. Hero no 
longer regards the wind as a dangerous threat to her happiness. 
Instead she welcomes it (1807 f.). The pleasurable anticipation 
of the expectant lover merges with physical and mental languor. 
In this transition between waking and sleeping Hero is suscep- 
tible to sensation but incapable of active thought. In a feeling of 
voluptuous exhilaration she gives herself up to the sensuous 
enjoyment of the cool breeze and finally falls asleep. 

Here, as in the monologue in Act m1, purposive forces lack 
vigor and clarity. They can offer but slight resistance to the 
power of fatigue, just as in Act m1 they were ineffective against 
the surge of emotion. But although the conflict is only the un- 
equal battle against sleep, dramatic suspense is not lacking in 
the monologue. The alternation of drowsiness and vigilance 
keeps the outcome in doubt for a time. This suspense reaches its 
crest with the exclamation, “‘Mitleidsvolle Gétter!” (1797). At 
this point it still seems possible that fear will dispel all threat of 
sleep and rouse Hero to aggressive action. But instead there 
follow only false optimism and gradual forgetfulness of danger. 

This monologue, as well as that of Act m1, is enlivened by 
actions and gestures which express changing sensations. Hero 
sits down when she notices her fatigue, rests her head in her 
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hand when she tries to organize her confused thoughts. She 
springs to her feet when startled by the sound of the wind. As 
she gives in to sleep she pulls first one, then the other foot onto 
the bench. Here, as in the earlier monologue, personifications, 
this time of the lamp and the wind, add animation and again 
show Hero’s longing for affection. 

The priest, Hero’s uncle, has three monologues in the drama, 
but although two of them contain dramatic elements (that 
beginning with 1352 and that beginning with 1751) the only 
one which could be called a monodrama is spoken in Act Iv 
(1751 ff.), just after Hero has been sent to the tower to get the 
letter. Here the dramatic conflict experienced by the priest is 
between rational thought and emotional inclination, between 
the conviction that Hero is guilty and affection which would 
declare her innocent. As he watches her walk away his fondness 
for the girl who has been as a daughter to him crowds out 
thoughts of duty. He feels that he must warn her of the mis- 
fortune which is ahead (1753 f.). Quickly, however, it occurs to 
him that Hero’s self-assurance and composure are evidence of 
her guilt (1755). He suppresses his impulse to treat her gently 
and tells himself that hesitation on his part will lead to the girl’s 
complete ruin (1756 ff.). 

But again doubts arise and the priest attempts to excuse 
Hero by suggesting to himself that she is not necessarily guilty, 
even if Leander has made bold advances (1761 ff.). At the climax 
of this apology, however, just as he is doubting that she will go 
so far as to aid the intruder, the lighted lamp appears in Hero’s 
tower window. Immediately the tension snaps; the dramatic 
conflict is resolved. The priest cannot resist this final evidence 
of Hero’s complete connivance, and duty and reason now gain 
undisputed control of his conduct. The last two lines of the 
monologue, which constitute a brief descending action, show 
the priest as the relentless judge about to inflict punishment. 

We have seen that the various monologues dealt with above 
vary widely as to length and structure, but that all of them have 
the characteristics of true monodrama. Monologues of this 
type appear in some other dramas of Grillparzer,® but except in 


5 Die Ahnfrau, 11, 753 ff., 1504 ff., tv, 2598 ff., v, 2914 ff., 3184 ff.; Ein 
treuer Diener seines Herrn, 11, 772 ff.; Weh dem, der ligt! 111, 1111 ff., v, 1564 ff. 
(Stefan Hock edition); Libussa, 111, 1006 ff.; Ein Bruderzwist im Hause Habsburg, 
v, 2597 ff. 
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Die Ahnfrau, which contains a number of excellent examples, 
they are of rare occurrence and, as monodramas, not on a par 
with those in the Hellenic dramas. 

We have noted that each of the monologues studied centers 
around a conflict of emotions or a conflict induced by emotion, 
and in each case the termination of the conflict either leads 
directly to or prepares the way for a major event in the larger 
drama. These peculiarly compact and unified miniature dramas 
demonstrate nicely the type of motivation which is fundamental 
with Grillparzer. His characters invariably act in response to 
feeling and impulse rather than on the basis of reasoned thought. 
Fluctuations of mood and shifts of feeling are the determining 
forces in the monologues as in the dramas as a whole. Kleist, as 
well as Grillparzer, had this highly developed skill in portraying 
the finest shadings of sensations and states of mind.® And in the 
work of both dramatists this romantic motivation is a basic 
characteristic. 

T. C. DUNHAM 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

* For a detailed treatment of this and related problems see Martin Schiitze: 
“Studies in the Mind of Romanticism,” Modern Philology, xv1, No. 6, XvI, 
No. 10, xvu, No. 2. 














THE INFLUENCE OF HEINSIUS ON TWO GENRES 
OF THE GERMAN BAROQUE 


It has long been known that the work of Martin Opitz 
abounds in reminiscences of Heinsius, a fact which points 
to his close study of the Dutch poems of this author. These rem- 
iniscences may be classified in two groups. The former, which 
comprises a number of literal translations of entire poems, 
several adaptations of such poems in different metrical forms, 
and imitations of shorter passages, has been closely studied by 
a number of scholars. It shows the extent to which Opitz relied 
on Heinsius as regards form and subject matter, but does not 
in itself prove that he underwent his influence, though it 
naturally leads one to suspect it.—The latter group, the more 
important one for the student of Opitz’s relatively independent 
development, is not so well known. We do not yet possess a 
survey of all those passages and poems in the work of Opitz 
which owe something to Heinsius either in structure or motifs 
or stanza form, or which show his influence in their rhythm or 
syntax. I have discussed the two last-mentioned aspects of 
Opitz’s mature work elsewhere.* Here I propose to deal with two 
remarkable cases of Heinsius’ influence, one on the arrangement 
of the subject-matter of a poem in alexandrines; another where 
his example determined both the stanza form and the manner 
of an ‘Ode.’ Both these poems belong to the mature work of 
Opitz, and they each set a fashion in their respective genres: 
the Lobgesang and the pastoral lament. 


I 


Das Lob des Krieges-gottes is as obviously written in the 
manner of Heinsius’ Lofsanck van Bacchus as the latter was 
suggested by the Hymne de Bacchus of Ronsard. The whole 
procedure: a series of invocations, questions and speeches 
addressed to the god, is the same in all three poems. It is known 
to be ultimately based on Marullus,!' whom Ronsard imitated 
more closely in the concluding part of his Hymne, where he 
sings the praises of Bacchus in Marullus’ rather bombastic way. 
In this Heinsius and Opitz followed his example. But Marullus 


* Modern Language Review, January 1939. See also my article in Neophilo- 
logus, April, 1938, pp. 187-198. 

1 Michael Tarchanistae Marulli Constantinopolitani Hymnorum naturalium 
Liber Primus. p. 61: Baccho. (Poetae tres elegantissimi etc. (Paris, 1582.) 
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had not given the lengthy account of the mythological history 
of the god which forms the greater part of Ronsard’s poem. 
Heinsius in his turn added a good deal to what Ronsard had 
written: ‘“‘Doch in het schrijven hebbe bevonden dat Ronsardus 
veel gheseyt, maar noch meer nagelaten hadde.’” 

The fact that Opitz not only translated the Lofsanck, but 
also wrote a similar poem himself as late as 1628, shows that 
he admired the poem sufficiently to imitate it long after his 
Lehrjahre were past. This is seen best in his Introduction, as 
will be clear from the following analysis of the principal themes 
treated by the two poets in their respective expositions. 


Lofsanck van Bacchus 


Lob des Krieges Gottes. 


I. Invocation. (ll. 1-8): 
“O Mars, ich singe dich 
” etc. 


(Cp. Opitz rv) 


Il. How to describe thee? (ll. 
9-13): 

“‘Was thu ich aber doch? 
Wer will dich recht 
beschreiben? ... .” 
etc. 


4 


Il. 


III. 


IV. 


“What better thing can 
one do than to sing the 
praise of Bacchus?” 
(ll. 1-3) 

Invocation. (ll. 3-5): 

... Wy sullen zijn ver- 
heucht 

In uwen soeten naem, O 
Vader van de vreucht, 
etc. 

The god’s strength (ll. 
5-8): 

. wie sou men ver- 
gelijcken 

By dyne stercke macht? 
ooo CE 

“How shall I sing thee?” 
(ll. 9-10) 

““Mij komen in de sin op 
eenen tijdt veel dingen. 

Wat sal ick lest van u, 
wat sal ick eerstlick 
singen?”’ 


Compare also: Lofsanck van Jesus Christus 41: 


10-11: “‘Wo wird mein Schiff 


verbleiben 
In dieser hohen See?” 


Ill. “Thou hast often been 
misjudged, but I will 
praise thee fittingly.” 


(ll. 13-21). 


“Hoe seylen wij dus 
hoog?” 


2 Voorreden des Auteurs, A 4 (b) (Nederduytsche Poemata etc.) (Amsterdam, 


1616). 
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IV. The god’s strength (Il. 
21-33) 
. wie fiir dir das 
Erdreich niederfallen 
Das Meer  erzittern 
muss.” 
V. Parents and Birth. (ll. 
23-40): 
“Nicht weiss ich was ich 
soll 
Mit deinen Eltern thun 
Ls att. 
VI. Birth- -place. (ll. 41-57): 
‘Wo aber bist du her?”’ 


e 


VII. The god is immortal, 
death only comes to 
men. (ll. 57-66) 
“Gebohren sein geht hin 
a te 
“Fiir Menschen ist der 
Tod, 
Die heute voller Lust in 
ihrem Hertzen stecken 
Und morgen alle vier’ 
auff einmal von sich 
strecken.” 
VIII. His names (ll. 66-93): 
“Was hast du denn fiir 
namen?”’ 


(Cp. Heinsius 11) 


V. Parents and Birth (lil. 
11-20) 
“Hoe Jupiter ontnam 
van Semele dat pack 
ve oo 
VI. Birth- -place. (il. 21-32) 
“‘Maer waer is dat ge- 
schiet?”’ 
VII. Upbringing. (ll. 33-34) 


(Cp. Heinsius x1) 


VIII. His names. (ll. 45-93): 
“U namen sijn_ seer 
Or css 


Notice the similarity of the phrases: 


67. “Gradivus bist du sehr, 
dieweil du... .” 

79. “Jedoch wo kémpt es 
her, dass du den Na- 
men hast... .” 

81. ““Manschreibt....” 
Cp. Opitz x) 


IX. Love-affairs. (ll. 94-124): 
“Wer hat dich je gesehn 
das Frawenzimmer has- 
sen?”’ etc. 

(Op. Opitz viz) 


49. “Lyaeus heet ghij meest, 
omdat ghij....” 

81. ““Maer waerom is het 
toch, dat zy dy hoor- 
ens geven?”’ 

79. “Men seght . 

IX. Cuckolding. (Il. 94- 124). 

(94) “Ist niet om dat ghij 
doet de mans de hoor- 
ens dragen?”’ etc. 

X. Love-affairs. (ll. 125- 
132): 

Ghij zijt altijt geweest 
tot liefde seer ontste- 
ken” etc. 
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XI. The god is immortal, 
death only comes to 
men. (ll. 132-140) 


137. “Dat komt de menschen 
toe, die dickwils huy- 
den leven, 

En eenen dach daer aen 
gaet haer de geest 
begeven.” 

X. Cuckolding. (ll. 125-140): 
“Das hahnen kémpt von cp. Heinsius IX. 
dir.” etc. 


Incidentally this analysis proves that Heinsius’ Hymn, and 
not that of Ronsard, was Opitz’s model. The themes treated in 
the introduction of the Hymne de Bacchus are mostly different 
ones. After line 149 Heinsius and Optiz diverge, which is not sur- 
prising, seeing how very different is the mythological history of 
the two gods. It is rather a matter for wonder that Opitz should 
have managed to adhere to the general plan of Heinsius’ 
introduction for as many lines as he did. 

The contents of the two introductory passages are almost 
identical, but not the order of the themes, though that, too, is 
somewhat similar. This tends to show that the likeness is not 
due to slavish copying. Such a mechanical procedure would 
have proved no more than that Heinsius’ Lofsanck happened 
to be on the poet’s desk when his power of invention gave out. 
As it is, the similarity points to the conclusion that Opitz had 
studied Heinsius so thoroughly that his method of approach 
had become second nature to him. 


II 


Among the .poems which Opitz translated from the Dutch 
miscellany: Den Bloem-Hof van de Nederlantsche Jeught there 
are two in a trochaeic tetrameter stanza with the rhyme-scheme 
abbacc: (62)* “O du Gott der siissen Schmertzen” and (109) 
“Coridon sprach mit Verlangen.”’ This stanza was popular in 
seventeenth-century Holland. In the Bloem-Hof it occurs six 
times (in four of these poems the concluding couplet is a refrain), 
and more examples are to be found in other Dutch miscellanies of 


3’ The numbers are those of Witkowski’s reprint of the Teutsche Poemata. 
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the time. There is no doubt that the stanza and its melody were 
of French origin, for we always find the indication: Courante (or: 
Voys) “‘Si c’est pour mon pucellage.’”’ I have not been able to 
find who was the author of that song.‘ Certainly not Ronsard; 
as far as I know he never used the stanza. His nearest approach 
to its rhyme-scheme: ababcc always has octosyllabic lines (i.e. 
they would appear ‘iambic’ to his Germanic readers). In what 
the Dutch poets would have called trochaeic verse (lines of 
seven syllables) he composed four poems with the rhyme-scheme 
aabcchb: Odes xv, xx1 and xxu' and one Chanson.* Ode xxm1, 
which begins: 
“La belle Venus un jour 


M’amena son fils Amour... ” 


one of the many Renaissance poems on the theme of Bion’s 
fourth Idyll, found its way into the Bloem-Hof, where it appears 
very freely rendered and in a different stanza: trochaeic tetram- 
eters with the rhyme scheme ababccdd. It was translated by 
Opitz in the identical stanza.’ In the Acht Biicher Deutscher 
Poematum he tried to represent it as being ‘“‘aus Ronsardt’s 
Erfindung” (he had apparently come to know the French ver- 
sion by then), but Witkowski® showed that this was a mysti- 
fication on his part. 

The Teutsche Poemata do not contain any poems in the 
stanza abbacc besides those from the Bloem-Hof, so it is practi- 
cally certain that Opitz derived the metrical pattern from there, 
and not directly from any French source. Giinther Miiller® points 
out that this stanza and the variants of it which Opitz used go 
back to “die einfachste stollige Form mit zweizeiligen Stollen 
und meist paarreimigem Abgesang,” and he defines the stanza 
abbacc as ‘weitere Umbildung der stolligen Form mit umfas- 
sender Reimstellung des Aufgesangs.’’ From the point of view 
of the history of lyrical form irrespective of nationality this is 
certainly true, but it should be remembered that Opitz when 


* The melody is to be found in: La pieuse Alouette, 1, p. 145, and doubtless 
in many other song-books. 

5 (Euvres completes, ed. Prosper Blanchemain, 11, 355, 359, 360. 

6 Op. cit., tv, 146. 7 Witkowski, op. cit., (17). 

8 Op. cit., pp. xxxii, xxxiii. 

* Geschichte des deutschen Liedes, etc. (Drei Masken Verlag. Miinchen, 
1925), p. 54. 
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introducing the stanza into Germany was undoubtedly taking 
over a French stanza, in the form with a regular trochaic metre 
which the Dutch poets had given to it. It is true that the rhyme 
scheme ababccdd occurs in Theobald Hoeck’s Schines Blumen- 
feldt (p. 73 b; p. 76 a and b), but the lines are irregular in 
rhythm and of varying length. The stanza ababcc is found in 
Regnart nos. 24-29 (iambic, 6 and 7 syllables), Chr. von Schal- 
lenberg’® (iambic, 6 and 7 syllables) and Weckherlin." The latter 
also has the actual stanza abbacc, but again in verse that is 
predominantly iambic.“ There may be mainly trochaic ex- 
amples, though they are certainly rare.“ But the rhythm of all 
these poems can have held but little attraction for Opitz. 

The stanzas consisting of six trochaic tetrameters were per- 
haps Opitz’s favourite lyrical form. The variant with the rhyme- 
scheme ababcc, which is closely akin to our stanza, occurs in the 
collected works no less than seventen times. The stanza abbacc 
is found in three original poems: 

Dafne, Act ut (Chor der Hirten) 

Antigone, Chor: 

O wie selig sind zu schiitzen 
Derer Zeit ohn Ungliick ist! 
and Oden und Gesdnge I, Galathee.™ 

The relation of Galathee to Ode 11: “Ist irgend zu erfragen”’ 
etc., is very interesting. The latter was written a good deal 
earlier; it had appeared in 1624 as no. (115) of the Teutsche 
Poemata.* J. B. Muth"’ showed that it is a free, brief paraphrase 
of Heinsius’ Paséorael,'* written in an entirely different stanza 


10 Ed. Literarischer Verein. p. 110. 

I Lobgesang (1616), p. 3 (irregular rhythm, 8 and 9 syllables). 

2 Triumf Newlich bey der F. Kindtauf 2u Stutgart gehalten (1616) p. 26: 
“Wer gern zu friihlings Zeit wolt sehen . . . ” etc. 

% In D.S(udermann)—Fianfsig Schiner ausserlesener Sinnreicher Figuren, 
etc. Zum andernmal auffgelegt . . . 1628, and D.S. Ein Ernstliche Ermahnung 
etc., I found two examples. I do not know when the first edition appeared. But 
the same author’s Hohe geistreiche Lehren . . . ilber die . . . Sprilche dess Hohen 
Liedes, etc., which appeared in 1622, does not contain any. It is therefore not 
very likely that he used the stanza before Opitz. 

4 Weltliche Poemata (Franckfurt am Mayn, 1644), 1, 280. 

6 Tbid., 11, 324. 16 Witkowski, p. 128: Hirten-Lied. 

7 Uber das Verhiltniss von Martin Opits su Dan. Heinsius. Inaugural- 
Dissertation (Leipzig, 1872), pp. 21-22. 

18 Nederduytsche Poemata, etc. (Amsterdam, 1616), pp. 26-33. 
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(Heinsius: trochaic tetrameters, rhyme-scheme abbacc; Opitz: 
iambic trimeters, rhyme-scheme ababcdcd). 

It is characteristic of the method employed by Muth that 
he should have noticed the similarity of Hirten-Lied to Heinsius’ 
Pastorael, which is entirely restricted to the subject-matter, 
but not the fact that Opitz’s Galathee, though relatively original 
in content, is written in the metre and manner of Heinsius’ 
poem. 

The conception: a lament sung by Coridon, who is obviously 
the poet himself masquerading as a shepherd, is of course a 
current literary convention of the time, and so is perhaps the 
motif of the successful rival (Keesjen; ein frembder Gast). But 
there are signs of imitation in the opening stanza: like Heinsius, 
Opitz gives a descriptive exposition here, while Coridon’s 
lament begins in the second stanza. With Heinsius, it is true, 
the lament does not set in until the third stanza, and there is 
no “sang er” to indicate that the shepherd is speaking. But 
this last feature, which Max von Waldberg tells us was widely 
imitated by the poets of the first Silesian school’® (the Corydon- 
lieder in Opitz’s manner are legion with them) is found in a 
pastoral which Opitz translated from the Bloem-Hof,?® where 
one reads in the second stanza (the first is again a descriptive 


introduction): 
Alles wat ghy wilt bedinghen 
Seyde sy, is u ghejont ... 


In the rhymes of Galathee the reminiscences of Heinsius’ 
Pastorael are sometimes striking. Opitz’s fifth stanza runs: 


Ich zoh’ hin von meinen Schaffen/ 
War auch schon biss an den Mayn; 
Doch es wolte gantz nicht seyn/ 
Ich vermochte nicht zu schlaffen/ 
Biss ich wieder zu dir kam/ 

Und noch einmal Abschied nahm. 


Four of the very rhyme-words are taken over from Heinsius’ 
first stanza: 

Corydon die weyde schaepen 

Vast aen’t water van den Rijn 

Daer de beste weyden sijn, 


1* Die deutsche Renaissance-Lyrik. p. 115 sqq. 
© Teutsche Poemata, ed. Witkowski, p. 46. See p. 528 of this article. 
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Als het vee denckt om te slaepen, 
Als de duyster nacht komt aen 
En de droeve silvre maen. 


Further reminiscences are the rhymes: Stanza vir kranck- 
Tranck (Heinsius vi: kranck-sanck); xtv Quellen-breit-Freund- 
ligkeit-Wiederschellen (H. xxvur_ spelen-dijck-Noordewijck- 
quelen) (see also Opitz xxx Wellen-wiederschellen) ; xxu1: Pein- 
dein and xxIx Pein-seyn (H. vit pijn-sijn, xxx idem). 

Heinsius’ Pastorael is a not very successful attempt to catch 
the manner of the folk song. One of the rather mechanical de- 
vices by which he tried to achieve the desired effect is the 
repetition of the opening word or words in the next line or even 
in the second half of the same line. The result is the following 
artificial simplicity: 

Van dien tijdt af gae ick dwaelen 
Met mijn schaepen door het gras 
Sonder dat ick op haer pas 
Sonder dat ick haer gae haelen 
Als zij dolen als zy gaen 

Daer geen rechte wegen staen. 


The trick is terribly overdone: in the thirty stanzas of the 
poem it occurs no less than sixteen times. Opitz showed a little 
better taste, but even so his poem (likewise of thirty stanzas) 
contains eight cases.” 

He is also indebted to Heinsius for a number of motifs: 


I, 1. ee 
Coridon der gieng betriibet Corydon die weyde schaepen 
An der kalten Cimbersee/ Vast aen’t water van den Rijn 


(note the similar structure of the sentence) 


vI, 1. vi, 3. 
... Was solt ich machen? Wat kond’ ick doch min ge- 
doen? 


(interrupting the narrative) 


vi, 1. vil, 1. 


Tityrus ist recht gewesen; Komende van daer na Leyden 
Ich ward immer arger kranck; By myn kudde, was ick kranck 


%1 Stanza 1, 4-5; m, 1-2; xvi, 2-4; xv, 1-3; xx, 4-5; xxi, 2-3; xxiv, 
1-3-5; xxrv, 2-4; xxix, 4-5. 
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Heinsius’ Corydon then consults Onse Trijn, who prescribes: 
Phyllis sal u wel ghenesen, 
Neemt haer tot u medecyn.. . 
His German counterpart asks the advice of a certain Thyriss, 
but she, less of a psychologist 


gab mir einen Tranck/ 
Ob ich kéndte so genesen; 


x1, 3-6: xxix, 1: 
Und was hilft es dass mein Thule selve kan my hooren, 
Spiel/ Haeren Koninck prijst mijn 
Alle die es héren, loben/ sanck, 
Du Hergegen/ O mein Liecht/ Die hy nu kent over lanck. 
Die ich lobe hérst es nicht? Thetis selve leent haer ooren. 


Noch blijf ick in dit verdriet, 
Phyllis die en wilt mij niet. 


The last quotation shows that the preoccupation with his own im- 
portance with which Giinther Miiller” reproaches Opitz here— 
no doubt justly—was already present in his model. 

Max von Waldberg™ demonstrated that Opitz’s Galathee 
was the model of the Corydon-Lieder with which Germany was 
overrun in the next twenty years of the seventeenth century. It 
is therefore of interest to see how for this genre, as for so many 
others, both the form and the conception reached Germany via 
Holland. 

Tu. WEEVERS 
University College 
University of London 


#2 Op. cit., pp. 57-58. 
% Die deutsche Renaissance-Lyrik, pp. 115-120. 

















ON THE TEXT OF THE JUNIUS MANUSCRIPT 


Thirty years ago the late Professor F. A. Blackburn was 
accustomed in his classes at the University of Chicago to insist 
on the necessity in editions of early English texts of keeping the 
manuscript reading if it were in any way possible to do so. He 
went even so far as to urge that Anglo-Saxon poems should be 
published without emendations in the text but with record of 
suggested emendations and any new ones in the notes. In 1907 
he published an edition of Exodus and Daniel (Belles Lettres 
Series) in this manner which met with violent disapprobation 
from at least one reviewer. Later he prepared an edition of 
Genesis of the same character, but because of the objections 
of the editors of the series for which it was designed, this 
never appeared. No similar edition of any Old English text 
has been published since. Yet though his attitude may have been 
extreme, time has juStified his general thesis. This fact appears 
best in the changes that have been made in the editions of 
Beowulf in recent years. The tendency has been increasingly 
to restore manuscript readings which had been emended in 
earlier texts of the poem. It has always seemed inadvisable, 
however, for a student of Blackburn to urge restoration of 
manuscript readings, but now that Professor Hoops has pub- 
lished his Beowulfstudien (Heidelberg, 1932), perhaps one may 
venture to do so. In it, Hoops has argued that still more manu- 
script readings should be restored, holding that emendation 
should not be made for the sake of metre alone, that forms 
which are true of the language at about 1000 when the manu- 
script was written should be retained and that only undoubted 
errors should be corrected. 

Clearly the text of all of the main Old English poems should 
be studied in this way. Chiefly because of a long interest in the 
so-called Cadmonian poems, I have been scanning the edition 
of the late Professor G. P. Krapp (The Junius Manuscript, 
New York, 1931). Admirable as this edition is, any careful 
reading of part of it shows that it contains many unnecessary 
emendations, even alterations of kinds no longer made in 
Chambers’ and Klaeber’s editions of Beowulf. In discussing the 
matter, I shall present first certain classes of alterations which 
fall within categories laid down by Hoops as objectionable. 

Before doing so, however, it may be of interest to note the 
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fact that some readings of the Beowulf manuscript which 
Hoops would retain are not paralleled in the Junius manuscript. 
These are assimilations of a final » to m before a labial beginning 
the next word, and the use of se pe instead of seo Je. Other vari- 
ations from normal Anglo-Saxon are less frequent in Junius 
than in the Beowulf manuscript. These include: ea for eo, Genesis 
2038, 2369; eo for ea, Daniel 9, 266; @ for e Gen. 222, 1398; dg 
for dg (perhaps comparable to Beowulf di for 31); Gen. 1986." 
Hoops notes the disappearance of d from the combination ndr 
and of g from ngd. Similar omissions of medial consonants in 
three-consonant groups are in Gen. 610, 1579 (both corrected 
by the scribe or a reviser), 1011, 1492, 2774, Christ and Satan 
42, 85. In two instances, also, the second consonant is omitted 
when the third consonant begins a new word: Gen. 1148, Dan. 
681. 

Of all Hoops’ classes, those most common in Junius are 
weakening of vowels in final syllables and alterations (chiefly 
additions) made for metrical improvement. Vowel weakening 
appears in Gen. 52, 221, 1219, 1428, 1522, 1795, 1853, 2097, 
2419, 2662, 2921; Exodus 326, 535; Dan. 34, 77, 119, 142, 304, 
309, 342, C and S. 220, 360. Alterations for metre are of two 
main kinds: those made to normalize a half line as one of the 
“five types,” and those made in order to provide alliteration. 
Hoops discusses only the first kind. To these belong: Gen. 357, 
1111-12, 1232, 1515, 1638, the insertion of folc in 1718, 2191, 
2255, 2290, 2559, 2615, 2629, 2668; Ex. 118, 248, 334, 487, 514; 
Dan. 25, 527; C and S. 17, 80, 309, 370, 488, 504, 526, gestod for 
stod in 528, 552, 638. Though perhaps Hoops would approve of 
alterations for alliteration, the following list may be of interest: 
Gen. 1022, 1056, 2149, 2416, 2658, 2935; Ex. 277, 340, 503; 
Dan. 208, 703; C and S. 364, 375, 433, 526, 570, 593. 

In a few instances Krapp emends spellings which may 
represent correct Northumbrian forms: Gen. 184, 1191, 1234, 
1492, 2439, 2861; Ex. 15; Dan. 342, C and S. 319. In the follow- 
ing his emendations obscure evidence of elision of a final vowel 
before an initial one: Gen. 63, 656, 1957, 2577; Ex. 145; Dan. 
491; C and S. 540. In other instances emendations perhaps 


1 To save space, I give merely line numbers. A glance at the foot-notes in 
Krapp’s edition will show what the manuscript reading is. Further, I have made 
no attempt at absolute completeness in the lists. 
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obscure evidence of actual phonetic conditions in late Old 
English. For instance, the scribe’s difficulties with double con- 
sonants may mean that popular speech did not differentiate 
between single and double consonants so precisely as it had 
done. In Gen. 503, 506, 1694 a single letter appears instead of 
a double; in C and S. 538 a double instead of a single; and in 
Gen. 1676 a double letter appears in a wrong place. If one should 
include cases like Ex. 168, C and S. 29, 502, in which the scribe 
originally wrote one letter but later a second was added or 
C and S. 90, 208, 641, where erroneous double letters have been 
corrected (by scribe or reviser) one would have further evidence 
of this confusion. Similarly there is some indication that / in 
initial Al, hn, hr had already begun to disappear: In Gen. 1491 
(emended by Krapp), and C and S. 498 (not emended by 
Krapp!) the scribe wrote Al and hr for / and r; in C and S. the 
scribe originally omitted & in 207, 266, 339, 715, but later it was 
inserted. Still more striking is the uncertainty concerning initia] 
hw. In Gen. 959, 2251, w is omitted; in Gen. 667, it was omitted 
but added later; in Ex. 371, 538 it is omitted; in Damn. 107, it 
was omitted but added later. Conversely in Ex. 176 initial w is 
erroneously written hw. Another phonetic detail is the appear- 
ance of ¢ instead of final d: gesetet (Gen. 100), metot (Gen. 459), 
genearwot (Gen. 2604). Since in all those cases the next word 
begins with a voiced sound, evidently these are instances not 
of assimilation but of unvoicing of final voiced consonant, evi- 
dence of which appears elsewhere. Finally correction of wordun 
to wordum (C and S. 48) and of mire to minre (C and S. 437—the 
same error in C and S. 249 was corrected scribally) obscures 
evidence of early changes in the direction of Middle English. 

To take up another general practice, one wonders why Krapp 
changed ond to and in Gen. 625, 1140, 1195 but retained it in 
1335. Another inconsistency is evident in his treatment of the 
manuscript corrections in Christ and Satan and the first part of 
Genesis. It would have been best, surely, to follow a definite 
policy there, either accepting always the original readings unless 
they were unintelligible (the preferable course) or accepting 
always the corrections. Probably Krapp meant to discriminate 
between corrections made by the original scribe and alterations 
made by the “improver,”’ but the attempt to do so gives too 
much play to the editor’s opinions; and I doubt whether any- 
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one studying Krapp’s text could tell in many cases why he 
chose the correction instead of the original reading or vice 
versa. 

Finally some notes on particular emendations. In Gen. 23 
dal should be retained, and weard should be emended to weard 
(with Holthausen and Grein-Kohler). Confusion of d and @ is 
common in Old English manuscripts (in this one, Gen. 1118, 
2758, Ex. 113, Dan. 615). In Gen. 65 sceop and scyrede, since it 
appears in Fortunes of Men 95, should be retained though it does 
not read so easily as sceof etc. In Gen. 82, it is unnecessary to 
emend buan (presumably a variant of buen) to buad; the uses 
of the indicative and optative in Old English are not sharply 
differentiated (thus Seyfarth is willing to accept buad, though 
it does not agree with the rule: Der syntakt. Gebrauch des Ver- 
bums in ... Genesis, p. 23) In Gen. 702 it is unnecessary to 
emend hire to him, though the changed meaning may be more 
attractive: Eve certainly did help the devil in deceiving Adam. 
Similarly in Gen. 1307 per need not be changed to pet; it is 
quite intelligible in the context. In Gen. 1447, it is unnecessary to 
emend feond; the raven was unfriendly to the Israelites in not 
returning to them. Likewise in Gen. 1664 bearn makes satis- 
factory sense. In Gen. 1693, it seems rather absurd to change 
tohlodan to a verb not actually known to have existed. Ahred in 
Gen. 2032, need not be emended to ahreded as syncopation is 
correct there. In Ex. 17 since magoreswum may be in apposition 
with sunum (18) emendation is inadvisable. In Dan. 536 eft 
seems to be as pertinent as oft. 

J. R. HuLBert 


University of Chicago 











THE THIRD (1600) EDITION OF BALES’S 
BRACHYGRAPHY 


While working in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, in 
the winter of 1936-37, I had occasion to examine the copy of 
Peter Bales’s A New-yeares gift for England. The Art of new 
Brachygraphie. London: R. Field, 1600.! In view of the impor- 
tance that attaches to any stenographic system that could have 
been used in reporting Elizabethan plays, a few words about 
this edition of Bales’s system may be of interest. The book was 
discovered by Mr. W. J. Carlton (Timothe Bright (1911), 
p. 183), who states that “it appears to be merely an extension 
of that propounded in his [Bales’s] former treatises.’”” Mr. W. 
Matthews says that, to him, Mr. Carlton “communicated... 
that the most substantial alteration is that of the title.’ How- 
ever, careful examination of the book reveals that it is not an 
extension, but a radical modification of the system set forth in 
the two previous editions, 1590 and 1597. I have not been able 
to inspect these earlier editions, but a comparison with the 
extensive extracts from the 1590 edition given by Mr. Matthews 
in his article shows that the “new Brachygraphie” expounded 
in the Paris copy is quite different from that edition. 

The bibliographical description of the book follows.’ The 

long s is not reproduced. 
A New-yeares gift/for England./The Art of new Brachygraphie./Verie necessarie 
to be learned and/written with great speede: by the/abbreuiation of all English 
words/into three or foure letters with a/tittle, for the légest words./V erie con- 
uenient, profitable, and necessary for/young students in Diuinitie, Law, Phisicke, 
and Philosophie: in the speedie furthe-/rance and ease of their studies./Wherby a 
man may take a Sermon, or any other speech verbatim as fast as a man spea-/ 
keth treatably: as hath bin tryed by diuerse practisers therein./Quod facis fac 
cito. Mora trabit periculum./Deuised by Peter Bales of London Gent./1. Tanuarij. 
Anno.1600./LON DON,/Printed by Richard Field./1600. 

A-E®, Al blank, A9 blank. B2 signed By instead of Bij, C4 signed Giiij. 
No pagination. 

1 Press mark: Réserve, pV. 474. The book is not recorded in the Short Title 
Catalogue. 

* W. Matthews, “Peter Bales, Timothy Bright and Shakespeare,” Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology xxxtv (1935), 486. 

*In his monograph, Mr. Carlton reproduced the title-page in facsimile, 
letting the wording speak for itself and not emphasizing the important difference 
in the content of the New Year’s Gift. Since Mr. Carlton’s work is not widely 
distributed, the complete transcript of the title-page seems justified. 
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Reading of the text confirms what the wording of the title- 
page (‘‘the abbreuiation of all English words’’) suggests: that 
this is not really a stenographic system at all, but a system 
of abbreviations of the kind that a university student of today 
might devise to facilitate taking lecture-notes. The reference 
in the title-page to the usefulness of the book for “‘students in 
Diuinitie, Law, Phisicke, and Philosophie” supports this 
explanation of its purpose. An extract from Bales’s instructions 
(A3—A3v) will give an idea of the method: 

As for example, I have here written a sentence, which you may either take 
by the Alphabeticall table, or otherwise as it shall best please your fancie to 
write the same 

The feare of the Lord is the beginning of wisedome. 

The fe. of th. L. is th. beg. of wisd. 

As it is set down in the Alphabeticall table. 

Or thus. 

th. fr. o. t. L. i. t. beg. o. wis. 

at your pleasure. 


The remaining instructions are of the scantiest kind. Bales 
appears to have been at pains to tell his readers as little as 
possible about the “new” method. “Compounds and Deriua- 
tives,”’ he says, “may be taken by their simples and primatiues.”’ 
The singular number expresses the plural when the sense 
requires it; numbers are expressed by figures; proper names, 
by taking the first two or three letters of the word. Words like 
God, king, and lord can be expressed by the initial letters alone; 
honour and worship by ho and wo. The bulk of the text (A10-E9) 
is occupied by ‘“‘An Alphabetical Table for the Abbreuiation of 
all English Words.” The vocabulary of the first pages corre- 
sponds exactly with that of the first two pages of the 1590 
edition reproduced in Mr. Matthews’s article;‘ and there can be 
little doubt that the entire vocabulary is substantially the same 
in both editions. The significant difference is that for each word 
in the “Alphabetical Table” the 1590 edition gives the key-word 
for the brachygraphic symbol to be used; whereas in the 1600 
edition the abbreviation corresponding to each word is given. 
The first page of this table is reproduced: 


A 
aba Abay abol Abolish 
abad Abandon abd Abominable 
‘ Tbid., pp. 498-499. 
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abas Abase abd Abomination 
abas Abash aboi Abound 
abat Abatement abou About 
abbi Abbie abou Aboue 
abot Abbot abri Abricot 
abii Abreuiation abro Abroad 
abri Abridgement abro Abrogate 
abut Abut absé Absence 
abc Abce abso Absolue 
abho Abhorre abso Absolution 
abid Abide abso Absolutely 
abic Abiect abst Abstaine 
abil Abilitie abst Abstinence 
abiu Abiure abst Abstract 
abl Able absu Absurd 
abod Abode absu  Absurditie 


Thus Bales seems to have been reluctant to tell the reader 
very much about the “new” method. On the other hand, he 
appears to have been at pains to introduce tantalizing references 
to his real stenographic system as expounded in previous 
editions. For example, although the use of “tittles’® for long 
words is mentioned on the title-page, all real elucidation of their 
nature or use is consistently avoided in the text, the author 
putting the reader off with such remarks as these: ‘Where 
some words are written with the same letters that others are, 
I leaue the distinguishing thereof to the sence, & some other 
tittle’ (A6); “ouer which letters you may make what other 
letter or tittle you shall think meetest for your memorie to 
retaine them” (A7). At the end of the book (E10-12v) is a 
section entitled ‘“The words of the att [i.e. art] of old Brachig- 
raphie,”” which contains the same words as the “Table of 
Brachigraphie,” in the 1590 edition® but with the important 
difference that it lacks the stenographic symbols accompanying 
the words in the first edition. Such allusions to tittles and the 
art of old Brachygraphy would be understood only by a person 
who had read Bales’s previous shorthand books or (perhaps 
more significant) enrolled as a student under Bales’s tutelage. 


5 The placing of tittles in various positions around individual letters was 
a distinguishing mark of Bales’s system. For an exposition of the Brachygraphic 
method see Matthews’s article, op. cit., pp. 486-487. 

* Reproduced in facsimile by Matthews, ibid., pp. 502-507. I have noted 
only two variants: 1600 Robbe—1590 Rubbe (correct); 1600 Sunne (probably cor- 
rect)—1590 Summe. Out has failed to print in 1600, but traces of the ¢ are visible. 
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One naturally wonders why Bales attempted to fob off this 
abbreviation-system on the public as an improvement upon his 
old Brachygraphy. An ostensible explanation is found in the 
Epistle Dedicatory, where Bales says, ‘Right loving Country- 
men: cdsidering with what difficultie my first Art of Brachyg- 
raphy was of very few attained to the height of that perfection 
which in the beginning I expected: I have now (for your generall 
and especiall good) endeuoured my best, to make the Art of 
Brachygraphy to be attained more easily... ” Though this 
admission lends support to those who doubt that sixteenth- 
century shorthand systems were adequate for reporting Shake- 
speare’s plays, it does not very satisfactorily explain why Bales 
substituted a much more cumbersome system of abbreviations 
for his original stenographic method. Abdi, for example, as a 
shortening for abbey, or abut for abut, would not add much to 
a note-taker’s speed in reporting a play or a sermon!’ A clue to 
Bales’s true reason for publishing this system may be furnished 
by the author’s advertisement to the reader, which precedes 
the table of words in the art of old Brachygraphy: 


I Thought good (gentle Reader) for your further benefit and ease in this my 
Art of new Brachigraphie, to set downe the words of my former Art of old 
Brachigraphie, to the end that by comparing & vsing the one with the other, 
you may with more facilitie and speede attaine to the perfection of the Art: 
the secrecie whereof, for that I could not so conueniently deliuer the same in 
this my treatise, I referre it to be set downe with my pen, (in a most briefe, 
speedie, and easie method) to such as shall repaire vnto me: wherein I will 
(God willing) throughly resolue you in euerie doubt, for verie reasonable con- 
sideration: as by triall thereof you shall easily perceiue, if you please to accept 
of this my liberall offer. 


The offer to elucidate the “secrecie’’ of Brachygraphy for 
“reasonable consideration” enables us to guess the purpose of 
the New Year’s Gift. Bales was by profession a writing-master, 
and it seems likely that this little volume was merely a kind of 
advertisement designed to arouse interest in Brachygraphy and 
attract pupils. Perhaps his previous editions had resulted in no 
increased business—or even a falling off, the readers manifesting 
no need or desire to study further under Bales. Hence in this 
edition we find the presentation of an awkward system of 


7 See the Alphabetical Table reproduced above. 
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abbreviations, the very sketchy instructions, and Bales’s veiled, 
provocative references to his real stenographic system. 

Whatever may be the potentialities of Bales’s original 
Brachygraphy for reporting Elizabethan plays, we need have 
no doubt of the inadequacy of the “new’’ Brachygraphy as set 
forth in the New Year’s Gift.® 

Harry R. Hoppe 
University of Missouri 

8 The research involved in the production of this article was carried out 

under the tenure of an American Field Service Fellowship for the year 1936-37. 








NOVALIS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD WILHELM 
MEISTER WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
CONCEPTION OF HIS HEINRICH 
VON OFTERDINGEN 


The influence of Goethe on Romanticism, particularly on 
Romantic fiction, has by no means been completely studied. Of 
primary interest and concern is, and has been, the relationship 
between Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister and Novalis’ Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen, which is universally considered as the epitome of 
Romantic narrative prose. Many single studies and many 
chapters in larger works have been devoted to characterizing 
the two works, some emphasizing the differences, and others 
showing the similarities. Without exception, however, one finds 
the idea expressed that Novalis conceived his work as a novel 
opposed in spirit to the Meister (“ein Gegenstiick”’) or as a 
manifesto directed against Goethe’s work (“ein Gegenmani- 
fest’’). It is the purpose of this article to show that this is a false 
idea, that, in other words, Novalis conceived and wrote his 
Ofterdingen thinking of the Meister as his model. This view 
explains the similarities of the two works, and also accounts 
for the fact that Klingsohr not only bears the outward features 
of Goethe, but also expresses many of Goethe’s ideas on literary 
creation. The dissimilarity of the two works lies quite naturally 
in the natures of Goethe and Novalis. 

Since the publication of Oskar Walzel’s thorough and inten- 
sive study “Die Formkunst von Hardenbergs ‘Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen’ ’* we know how very great an influence Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister had on Novalis’ novel. And so we are all the 
more surprised to find Walzel making the statement (p. 415 f.) 
that “Hardenberg hitte seinen Ofterdingen iiberhaupt nicht 
schreiben kénnen, wenn ihm nicht ein Gegensatz zu ‘“‘Wilhelm 
Meister” aufgegangen und zum Erlebnis geworden wire.” 
Another prominent Novalis scholar, Paul Kluckhohn, says on 
page 15 of his introduction to the volume of Deutsche Literatur 
in Entwicklungsreithen containing the Heinrich von Ofterdingen: 
“Und er.erkampft sich seinen Weg zu sich selbst in einer 
Auseinandersetzung mit Goethes Werk und gestaltet seinen 


1 Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, vit (1919) 403-444, 465-479. 
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Heinrich von Ofterdingen bewusst als Gegenstiick zum Wilhelm 
Meister.’ 

These statements that Novalis conceived and wrote his 
novel as a work contrasting, competing with the Meister, that it 
was to be the embodiment of those features which he failed to 
find in the Meister, are based on the famous fragment of Febru- 
ary 1, 1800, the idea of which Novalis incorporated in his Jetter 
to Tieck of February 23, 1800. (The date is not on the letter, 
but is generally accepted.) I quote the entire fragment:* 


Gegen “Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre.” Es ist im Grunde ein fatales und 
albernes Buch—so pretentiés und pretiés—undichterisch im héchsten Grade, 
was den Geist betrifft—so poetisch auch die Darstellung ist. Es ist eine Satire 
auf die Poesie, Religion etc. Aus Stroh und Hobelspiinen ein wohlschmeckendes 
Gericht, ein Gétterbild zusammengesetzt. Hinten wird alles Farce. Die dkono- 
mische Natur ist die wahre—#brigbleibende. 

Goethe hat auf alle Fille einen widerstrebenden Stoff behandelt. Poetische 
Maschinerie. 

Friedrich verdringt Meister von der Philine und driingt ihn zur Natalie 
hin. 

Die Bekenntnisse sind eine Beruhigung des Lesers—nach dem Feuer, Wahn- 
sinn und wilden Erscheinungen der ersten Halfte des dritten Teils. 

Das viele Intrigieren und Schwatzen und Reprisentieren am Schluss des 
vierten Buchs verrit das vornehme Schloss und das Weiberregiment und erregt 
eine airgerliche Peinlichkeit. 

Der Abbe ist ein fataler Kerl, dessen geheime Oberaufsicht lastig und licher- 


? Other authorities—Hettner, Haym, Dilthey, Heilborn, Franz Schultz 
(in the essay accompanying his new edition, p. 350)—could also be quoted, but 
Walzel and Kluckhohn are the most important and, with the exception of 
Schultz, also the most recent ones. In Havenstein (Hardenbergs aesthetische 
Anschauungen, Berlin, 1909, p. 16) we find the bald statement that Novalis 
gradually freed himself from the Meister while working on the Ofterdingen. He 
presents no evidence for this point of view, which is anyhow only a slight devia- 
tion from the traditional attitude. Kite Woltereck (Goethes Einfluss auf Novalis 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen, Munich Diss. 1914) says on page 54 that A. W. 
Schlegel did not consider the Ofterdingen as a manifesto against the Meister 
since he promised, in a letter to Goethe of April 17, 1802, to send him a copy of 
it. On the other hand she had said on page 10 of her study: “Ich hoffe nun 
nachweisen zu kénnen, dass Novalis Heinrich von Ofterdingen durchaus unter 
Goethes allmachtigem Einfluss steht, trotedem er in bewusster Polemik gegen 
Goethe begonnen (my italics), als Novalis Tieck und den Wanderungen seines 
Franz Sternbald folgen wollte, dessen Tendenzen aber, wie auch die Ausstat- 
tung des Buches, niemals als Manifest gegen Goethe aufgefasst worden sind.” 

3 r11, 313 f. of the excellent and recent Kluckhohn-Samuel four volume edi- 
tion of Novalis’ works. Published by the Bibliographisches Institut in Leipsic, 
1929. All page references are to this edition. 
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lich wird. Der Turm in Lotharios Schlosse ist ein grosser Widerspruch mit dem- 
selben. 

Die Freude, dass es nun aus ist, empfindet man am Schlusse im vollen Masse. 

Das Ganze ist ein nobilitierter Roman. 

Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, oder die Wallfahrt nach dem Adelsdiplom. 

“Wilhelm Mesiter” ist eigentlich ein “Candide,” gegen die Poesie gerichtet. 

Die Poesie ist der Arlequino in der ganzen Farce. Im Grunde kommt der 
Adel dadurch schlecht weg, dass er ihn zur Poesie rechnet, und die Poesie, dass 
er sie vom Adel reprisentieren lisst. 

Er macht die Musen zu Komédiantinnen, anstatt die Komédiantinnen zu 
Musen zu machen. Es ist ordentlich tragisch, dass er den Shakespeare in diese 
Gesellschaft bringt. 

Adventuriers, Komédianten, Mitressen, Kriimer und Philister sind die 
Bestandteile des Romans. Wer ihn recht zu Herzen nimmt, liest keinen Roman 
mehr. 

Der Held retardiert das Eindringen des Evangeliums der Okonomie. 
Marionettentheater im Anfang. Der Schluss ist wie die letzten Stunden im 
Park der schénen Lili. 


It is the intention of this paper to show that Novalis did 
not change his attitude toward the Meister until after he con- 
ceived—and practically completed—the first book of his own 
novel. Moreover, he wrote his Ofterdingen considering the 
Meister to be his model. It will be shown why the fragment, 
quoted above, and one other, much milder in tone, should not 
be taken too seriously. 

Let us review the amount of attention Novalis devoted to 
the Meister. Just’s statement‘ contains an obviously incorrect 
date, but is nevertheless important: “Sein liebstes Buch aus 
dem Gebiet des Schénen war damals 1795 Goethes Wilhelm 
Meister: diesen kannte er fast auswendig, und ich glaube; man 
wird es in seinem Ofterdingen vielleicht bemerken, dass Wil- 
helm Meister sein Liebling war.’’ Be that as it may, it is known 
definitely from a letter to Friedrich Schlegel on January 1, 1797,° 
that Novalis had received the Meister from him shortly before. 

Beginning with April 18 of the same year we know that 
Novalis is constantly occupied with the novel, at first almost 
daily. I give in chronological order the remarks indicating his 
interest in the novel, and his reaction to it. 


April 18, 1797. (Diary). Im “Wilhelm Meister fiel mir eine passende Stelle aus 
dem vierten Buche—im Selbstgespriich Meisters—auf. 


‘ Just’s biographical sketch is reprinted in the Kluckhohn-Samuel edition 
of Novalis’ works. This reference is on page 427 of volume Iv. 

51v, 164. Volume rv of this edition contains all the letters in chronological 
order, as well as the Diaries. 
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April 21. (Diary). Im “Meister” las ich nachmittags unten einiges, wobei mir 
manches Interessante iiber meine bisherige Bildung einfiel. 

April 23. (Diary). Viel iiber “Meister” nachgedacht. 

April 24. (Diary). “Meister” beschiftigte mich den ganzen Tag. 

April 25. (Diary). Frith nichts als “Meister.” 

April 26. (Diary). Friih einiges iiber “Meister.” Nachher exzerpiert. 

April 27. (Diary). Frith “Meister.” 

April 28. (Diary). . . . Nachher “Meister.” . . . ““Meistern” muss ich vollenden.® 

April 29. (Diary). “Meister.” 

April 30. (Diary) . . . Bericht und “‘Meister.” 

May 4. (Diary)... . Dann “Meister.” . . . Uber “Meister” geschrieben. 

May 5. (Diary) . . . Dann “Meister.” 

May 6. (Diary). “Meister.” 

May 7. (Diary). Dann exzerpierte ich aus “Meister” und schrieb einiges Ge- 
dachte auf. 

May 11. (Diary) . . . ich schrieb an “Meisters” Kritik. Ging mit Gedanken an 
“Meister” und verwandte Gegenstinde im schénsten Wetter spazieren. 

May 23, (Diary.) Auf dem Riickwege dacht ich viel tiber “Meister” nach. 

November 30, 1797. (Letter to A. W. Schlegel). Er (Schlegel’s Shakespeare 
translation) ist unter den Ubersetzungen, was “Wilhelm Meister” unter 
den Romanen ist.” 

December 25, 1797. (Letter to A. W. Schlegel). “Meistern” hab ich jetzt ganz 
beiseite gesetzt—diese Aufgabe ist so gemischt—dass ich ohne eine Menge 
Vorarbeiten nicht eine Zeile mir gelten lasse. Dieser Gegenstand wird 
tiberdem von Fr(iedrich) Sch(legel) ganz erschépft. 

December 26, 1797. (Letter to Friedrich Schlegel). ““Meisters Lehrjahre” hab 
ich jetzt lange nicht angesehn. Tausenderlei Neues kénnt ich dariiber 
aufschreiben, wenn ich Zeit hatte. Dein Buch wird mir, denk ich, alle Miih 
ersparen und mir jede bisherige Miihe reichlich belohnen. 

Winter, 1797-98. (Dialog I).* .. . “Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre” haben wir 
jetzt allein. Wir sollten so viel Lehrjahre, in demselben Geist geschrieben, 
besitzen, als nur méglich wiren—die simtlichen Lehrjahre aller Menschen, 
die je gelebt hitten. 

Spring, 1798. (Glauben und Liebe, no. 37). Was ich mir vor allem wiinschte? 
das will ich euch sagen; eine geistvolle Darstellung der Kinder—und Jugend- 
jahre der Kénigin. Gewiss im eigentlichsten Sinn weibliche Lehrjahre. Viel- 
leicht nicht anders als Nataliens Lehrjahre. Mir kommt Natalie wie das 
zufallige Portrait der Kénigin vor. Ideale miissen sich gleichen.* 


* This latter statement refers of course to the review or essay Novalis 
planned, but never completed,—possibly for the reason indicated in the letter 
to A. W. Schlegel of December 25, 1797. 

7 The tone of this whole paragraph forces us to consider this the highest 
praise Novalis could think of. 

* The dating of this material is that given in Kluckhohn’s editorial material. 
No one has seriously doubted the inferences regarding the chronology as indi- 
cated in the edition. 

* This is a thought of great significance in view of Novalis’ tremendous 
enthusiasm for the new Queen of Prussia. 
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May, 1798. (Neue Fragmentensammlungen, no. 150). Die geognostische oder 
Landschaftsphantasie wird im “Meister” gar nicht beriihrt. Die Natur 
lasst Goethe nur sehr selten mitwirken. Im Anfang des vierten Teils einmal. 
Beim Riuberanfall beriihrt Goethe nur im Vorbeigehen die romantische 
Waldhéhle mit. Die Aussenwelt iiberhaupt selten—am meisten noch im 
vierten Teile. 

May, 1798. (Neue Fragmentensammlungen, no. 194). Wenn eine so einfache 
Variation wie Natalie und die schéne Seele schon ein so tiefes Wohlgefiihl 
erregt, wie unendlich muss das Wohlgefiihl dessen sein, der das Ganze in 
seiner michtigen Symphonie vernimmt. 

May, 1798. (Neue Fragmentensammlungen, no. 239). Jeder Keim ist eine Dis- 
sonanz—ein Missverhiltnis, was sich nachgerade ausgleichen soll. Dieser 
erste Moment begreift die W echselglieder in einem Verhiltnis—das nicht 
so bleiben kann—z.B. bei Meister—Streben nach dem Héchsten und Kauf- 
mannsstand. Das kann nicht so bleiben.—Eins muss des andern Herr wer- 
den.—Meister muss den Kaufmannsstand verlassen oder das Streben 
muss vernichtet werden.—Man kénnte besser noch sagen—Sinn fiir schéne 
Kunst—und Geschiftsleben streiten sich um Meister in ihm. Das erste 
und das zweite—Schénheit und Nutzen sind die Géttinnen, die ihm 
einigemal unter verschiednen Gestalten auf Scheidewegen erscheinen— 
Endlich kommt Natalie—die beiden Wege und die beiden Gestalten fliessen 
in eins. 

July, 1798. (Neue Fragmentensammlungen, no. 320). “Meister” ist reiner 
Roman; nicht wie die andern Romane mit einem Beiworte. Historische 
Ansicht “Meisters.” 

July, 1798. (Neue Fragmentensammlungen, no. 442). Wir wollen uns begniigen, 
Goethens Kiinstlertalent zu betrachten und noch einen Blick auf seinen 
Verstand werfen. An ihm kann man die Gabe zu abstrahieren in einem 
neuen Lichte kennenlernen. Er abstrahiert mit einer seltnen Genauigkeit, 
aber nie ohne das Objekt zugleich zu konstruieren, dem die Abstraktion 
entspricht. Die ist nichts als angewandte Philosophie—und so finden 
wir ihn am Ende zu unserm nicht geringen Erstaunen auch als anwenden- 
den, praktischen Philosophen, wie denn jeder echte Kiinstler von jeher 
nichts anders war. Auch der reine Philosoph wird praktisch sein, wenngleich 
der anwendende Philosoph sich nicht mit reiner Philosophie abzugeben 
braucht—denn dies ist eine Kunst fiir sich. (Goethens “‘Meister.””) Der Sitz 
der eigentlichen Kunst ist lediglich im Verstande. Dieser konstruiert nach 
einem eigentiimlichen Begriff. Phantasie, Witz und Urteilskraft werden 
nur von ihm requiriert. So ist ““Wilhelm Meister” ganz ein Kunstprodukt— 
ein W erk des Verstandes . . . Durch fleissiges und geistvolles Studium der 
Alten entsteht erst eine klassische Literatur fiir uns—die die Alten selbst 
nicht hatten. Die Alten wiirden sich eine umgekehrte Aufgabe nehmen 
miissen—denn der blosse Kiinstler ist ein einseitiger, beschrinkter Mensch. 
An Strenge steht Goethe wohl den Alten nach—aber er iibertrifft sie an 
Gehalt—welches Verdienst jedoch nicht das seinige ist. Sein ‘‘Meister” 
kommt ihnen nah genug—denn wie sehr ist er Roman schlechtweg, ohne 
Beiworte—und wie viel ist das in dieser Zeit! 

Goethe wird und muss iibertroffen werden—aber nur wie die Alten 
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iibertroffen werden kénnen, an Gehalt und Kraft, an Mannigfaltigkeit und 
Tiefsinn—als Kiinstler eigentlich nicht oder doch nur um sehr wenig, denn 
seine Richtigkeit und Strenge ist vielleicht schon musterhafter, als es 
scheint. 

Summer, 1798. (Das allgemeine Brouillon, no. 358). This is a long fragment 
which deals with the reappearance of certain features in two different 
characters in the novel. It is a more detailed expression of observations 
noted down in no. 37 of Glauben und Liebe and no. 194 of Neue Fragmenten- 
sammlungen—both already quoted. No new point of view is expressed. 

Winter, 1798-1799. (Das allgemeine Brouillon, no. 640). Uber “Wilhelm Mei- 
ster.” Gespriich, Beschreibung und Reflexion wechseln im “Meister” 
miteinander ab. Das Gespriich ist der vorwaltende Bestandteil. Am wenig- 
sten kommt die blosse Reflexion vor. Oft ist die Erzihlung und Reflexion 
verwebt—oft die Beschreibung und das Gespriich. Das Gespriich bereitet 
die Erzihlung vor—meistens aber die Erzihlung das Gespriich. Schilderung 
der Charaktere oder Riisonnement von Tatsachen begleitet—die dasselbe 
bestitigen, widerlegen oder beides nur zum Schein tun. 

Der Text ist nie tibereilt—Tatsachen und Meinungen werden beide 
genau bestimmt in der gehérigen Folge vorgetragen. Die retardierende 
Natur des Romans zeigt sich vorziiglich im Stil. Die Philosophie und 
Moral des Romans sind romantisch. Das Gemeinste wird wie das Wichtigste 
mit romantischer Ironie angesehn und dargestellt. Die V erweilung ist tiber- 
all dieselbe. Die Akzente sind nicht logisch, sondern (metrisch und) melo- 
disch—wodurch eben jene wunderbare romantische Ordnung entsteht— 
die keine Bedacht auf Rang und Wert, Erstheit und Letztheit—Grdsse 
und Kleinheit nimmt.!* Die Beiwérter gehéren zur Umstindlichkeit— 
in ihrer geschickten Auswahl und ihrer dkonomischen Verteilung zeigt sich 
der poetische Takt. Ihre Auswahl wird durch die Idee des Dichterwerks 
bestimmt. 

Summer, 1799, (Fragmente der letzten Jahre, no. 93). . . . “Nessir und Zulima,” 
die “Bekenntnisse der schénen Seele” und “Das Heimweh” sind echte 
Legenden oder Predigten. 

(Legende = Evangelium.) 


This last fragment expresses the highest praise for the 
“Bekenntnisse”’ as is shown by the phrase ““Legende = Evangel- 
ium.” (It was during this time that Novalis was particularly 
interested in religion.) It implies that the ‘“Bekenntnisse” were 


1 It is interesting to note that Gundolf, in his Shakespeare und der deutsche 
Geist, page 330, sees essentially the same thing in the Ofterdingen which Novalis 
here expressed as having felt to be in the Meister: “Man vergleiche Wilhelm 
Meister und Heinrich von Ofterdingen: dort wird Erlebnis in Geschichte ver- 
wandelt, hier Geschichte in Prozess, Schwingung, Verschlingung, Arabeske, 
dort Chaos in Kosmos gegliedert, hier eine Gliederung in ein Chaos aufgelést, 
untergetaucht, aufgedriselt.” It is important to realize what Novalis felt to 
be in the Meister, and to remember that the same characteristics—only much 
more highly developed—appeared later in his own Ofterdingen. 
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for him more important than the novel as a whole just at that 
time. But he must still have been admiring the entire work,— 
otherwise he would have taken the trouble to say so. It must 
be remembered that in his anti-Meister fragment of February 1, 
1800, he still has words of praise for the ‘‘Bekenntnisse,”’ while 
reviling all the rest. In one more fragment, no. 108 of the last 
named collection, Novalis indicates he is reading Goethe, but 
fails to express himself one way or the other about him or his 
works. 

These then are the references showing Novalis’ tremendous 
interest in the Wilhelm Meister. It is, however, of the utmost 
importance to note that the comments are, without exception, 
full of admiration. Moreover, they continue through the sum- 
mer, or perhaps even into the fall, of 1799, and up until the 
fragment dated February 1, 1800, there is absolutely no hint 
of disappointment in or of disagreement with the Meister. 

Now let us consider the beginning and the progress of 
Novalis’ novel, Heinrich von Ofterdingen, which has for so long 
been falsely considered a work written in opposition, or as a 
work conceived to be a contrast to the Wilhelm Meister. Tieck 
said" that Novalis became acquainted with the tradition of the 
minnesinger’s life in the spring of 1799 and that Novalis worked 
on his novel during the summer of that year. Tieck is not par- 
ticularly dependable in his statements about Novalis, since he 
tried to magnify his own influence and that of his Sternbald on 
the Ofterdingen. However, a great deal of the work on the novel 
must have been accomplished in about that time—the summer 
and early fall of 1799. 

Could Novalis have begun his Ofterdingen earlier? In a letter 
to Caroline Schlegel of February 27, 1799, he said that the 
first volume of his novel would be ready that summer. It can- 
not be determined with certainty that he was speaking of the 
Ofterdingen, although the probability is strong.” At any rate, 
and this is highly important for the point of this paper, it was 
to be a type of novel similar to the Wilhelm Meister. Novalis 
says: ‘Das Wort Lehrjahre ist falsch—es driickt ein bestimmtes 
W ohin aus. Bei mir soll es aber nichts als—Ubergangsjahre vom 

“ Kluckhohn’s edition of Novalis, rv, 454. 


” Kluckhohn believes this to be the case—see Iv, 524, note 5 to letter num- 
ber 184. 
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Unendlichen zum Endlichen bedeuten.”” Something like what 
we think of today asa Bildungsroman seems to have been in the 
mind of the writer. It must be remembered that in the Ofter- 
dingen we have not only a glorification of the poet as such, but 
that Novalis also tries to create the impression that the poeti- 
cally talented and trained person is capable of doing anything 
in the practical world—consider the story of the poet and singer 
who became an admirable king without any specific training 
whatsoever. If Novalis planned his novel as one fundamentally 
opposed to the Meister, this would have been a good oppor- 
tunity to express at least some thoughts of that nature. It must 
be kept in mind that Wilhelm Meister is a Bildungsroman and 
not actually a Lehrjahreroman in the narrow meaning Novalis 
sees in the word. The quoted statement shows Novalis’ objection 
to the word Lehrjahre and not to the Meister novel itself. Im- 
portant is the fact that admiring observations can be found 
for several months after this letter, and that the first sign of 
negative criticism of the Meister came just eleven months later. 
Therefore, one can be sure that the ideas of the Ofterdingen 
were already quite clearly conceived, even if the material was 
not yet found, early in 1799. 

That Klingsohr’s Médrchen has much in common with 
Goethe’s Mdrchen is too well known to require proof here. More 
important is the fact—also generally recognized—that Kling- 
sohr is described as having the outward appearance of Goethe. 
Even though there is considerable reason for believing that the 
Mdrchen was written early in 1799, that is, before work on the 
novel itself was begun, Novalis would surely not have had Kling- 
sohr in his novel look like Goethe if he were writing a novel in 
opposition to Goethe’s. Several reasons lead us to believe that 
the Mdrchen was written early in 1799: the great number of 
fragments of 1798 and 1799 dealing with that genre indicate a 
live interest in it; the fact that Klingsohr says that it was a 
youthful work of his; the use of new ideas on natural science, 
by which Novalis was greatly influenced while in Freiberg; 
lastly, Novalis’ statement in the letter to Tieck of February 23, 
1800, implying that the Mdrchen was something he had not 
written down during the course of his work on the Ofterdingen 
narrative. All this is important in dating the conception of the 
novel. Even though Novalis may not have had a definite idea 
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of the actual material of the novel at that time, it can clearly 
be seen that the idea of the novel developed along the lines of 
the symbolism of the Mdrchen, that it harmonized with thoughts 
conceived early in 1799. 

Moreover, it is most probable that Novalis had begun to get 
acquainted with the Middle Ages some time before, even though 
he may not have run across the figure of the medieval minne- 
singer. Novalis had undoubtedly begun reading medieval history 
in 1798 as preparation for his ‘“‘Die christliche Monarchie”’ 
which Friedrich Schlegel refers to in a letter of October 20, 
1798, This lost essay must be considered as an earlier version 
of “Die Christenheit oder Europa.” 

To recapitulate: The last of Novalis’ favorable comments on 
the Meister must be dated late in the summer or the fall of 1799. 
The idea of his own novel was already clear in his mind by 
February 27, 1799, when he wrote to Caroline that he hoped to 
have the first volume ready by the summer. We cannot be sure 
that the material was the Ofterdingen material, though that is 
almost certain; but there is absolutely no reason to doubt that 
the essential ideas to be contained in the novel were clear in his 
mind at that time. That the work on the novel was delayed is 
not in the least bit surprising since it was during the period 
from Pentecost 1799 on, that Novalis’ time was very consider- 
ably occupied by his duties as an official in the salt works. 
Moreover, he also wrote his ““Die Christenheit oder Europa” 
in the latter part of 1799—the essay was finished in October, 
1799. As a result of the time spent on the essay, he naturally had 
little time for the novel itself. And yet, by February 23, 1800, 
the equivalent of 12 printed folios (in addition to the Mdrchen, 
roughly 4 folios) was finished.“ And so, much of the work on the 
Ofterdingen must have been done fairly early in the year, or at 
least during the summer of 1799. This fact naturally brings 
the work on his own novel very close to the later group of his 
favorable Meister fragments. By April 5 the remaining four or 
six folios were ready.“ In other words, volume 1 of the novel 
was more than half finished, and certainly completely thought 
out by the time Novalis wrote his first fragment against the 
Wilhelm Meister on February 1, 1800. 

If any change in his attitude toward Goethe’s novel had 


8 See the letter to Tieck of this date. 
4 See the letter to Friedrich Schlegel of this date. 
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taken place before February, 1800, he would certainly have 
made some mention of it to Tieck, whose close friend he had 
been since their meeting on July 17, 1799. In other words, there 
can be no doubt that Novalis planned and developed his novel 
with the Meister in mind as his model, and not as the opposite 
of all that he wanted to do. There is nowhere a statement by 
Novalis that he thought of writing a work as a contrast-piece 
or a work of opposition to the Meister. Moreover, according to 
A. W. Schlegel, Novalis thought of it as a parallel work, and 
for that reason wanted it printed in the same format as the 
Wilhelm Meister and Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen. In a 
bitter letter to Tieck, Schlegel wrote the following on July 10, 
1801: 


Ich verstehe nicht, was Du damit sagen willst: “Dass es gerade wie der W. 
Meister gedruckt werden soll, scheint mir jetzt ganz unwesentlich, da das Buch 
jelst eine andere Absicht hat!’ Welche andre Absicht hat denn das Buch jetzt, 
als die der Verfasser selbst damit hatte? Gehért das auch zu den mir unbekann- 
ten Leipziger Verhandlungen? Ich, der ich den Vertrag fiir Hardenberg ge- 
schlossen, kann Dir sagen, dass er auf diese Bedingung sehr viel Nachdruck 
legte, dass es seine erste Bedingung war, dass er deswegen Unger am liebsten 
zum Verleger wollte. Es schien ihm nicht eine blosse Aeusserlichkeit zu sein, 
sondern auf dem Eindruck des Werks Einfluss zu haben, indem er grade diese 
Art von geraumiger Sauberkeit in Format und Druck mit dem Geiste seiner 
Darstellung iibereinstimmend fand. Auch wollte er, dass das Buch sich auf diese 
Art anden W. Meister, den Sternbald, den Klosterbruder und die Fantasieen an- 
schliessen sollte (my italics). 


How then can the famous anti-Meister fragment be ex- 
plained? And especially the violent tone of it? Walzel says: 
Denn das ist ja das Entscheidende angesichts aller Angriffsworte Hardenbergs: 
ob er recht hatte oder nicht, ist fast ganz gleichgiiltig neben der Tatsache, dass 
er sich von den “Lehrjahren” freimachen musste, wenn er selbst etwas wie den 
“Ofterdingen” schaffen sollte. Ein wahrer Kiinstler ereifert sich nur dann so 
hefftig wie Novalis gegen ein einst bewundertes Werk, wenn sein eigener Schaf- 
fensdrang dieses Werk endlich nur noch wie eine Hemmung seines eigenen Schaf- 
fens fiihlt. 


But I have shown conclusively that the Ofterdingen was essenti- 
ally complete at the time of this outburst. Consequently, it 
seems to me that the explanation must lie elsewhere,—and that 
it lies in the suddenness with which Novalis realized how great 
the difference between the two works actually was. For almost 
three years (from early 1797 to late 1799) he had studied and 
admired the Meister. Throughout the year 1799 he devoted 


% See Holtei: Briefe an Tieck. 111, 260. % Walzel: Op. cit., p. 415. 
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much time to the Ofterdingen, and had his novel complete in 
his mind and at least half written by the first of February, 1800. 
Then, for some reason thinking again of the Meister, and 
naturally in the light of the efforts on his own work, he realized 
what vastly different conceptions of Lehrjahre were to be found 
in the two novels. In the Meister there was development through 
activity and experience in the physical world round about. In 
the Ofterdingen there was development through ideas, through 
the opening up of new mental horizons, through the exercise of 

}the more purely mental functions. His expression of surprise 

}(in the letter of February 23, 1800) that he had been able to be 
blind so long, is further evidence that he had just realized the 

igreat difference in the two works. The tone of the outburst is 
fully explained by the suddenness of the realization. In other 
fragments of a short time later, the tone is much calmer, and, 
incidentally, the views are much more perspicacious and sound. 
In the first he singles out the language in order to praise it 
especially, although he does not do so at the expense of the 
content which is also needed to the unity which is the soul of 
the book:"” 

No. 266. So sonderbar, als es manchen scheinen michte, so ist doch nichts wahrer, 
als dass es nur die Behandlung, das Aussre—die Melodie des Stils ist, welche 
zur Lektiire uns hinzieht und uns an dieses oder jenes Buch fesselt. “Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre’”’ sind ein michtiger Beweis dieser Magie des Vortrages, 
dieser eindringlichen Schmeichelei einer glatten, gefilligen, einfachen und 
mannigfaltigen Sprache. Wer diese Anmut des Sprechens besitzt, kann uns das 
Unbedeutendste erzihlen, und wir werden uns angezogen und unterhalten 
finden—diese geistige Einheit ist die wahre Seele eines Buchs—wodurch uns 
dasselbe persdnlich und wirksam vorkommt. Es gibt einseitige und veilseitige— 
eigentiimliche und gemeinsame Seelen—zu den letztern scheint die Seele in 
“Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahren” zu gehéren, die man vorziiglich die Seele der 
guten Gesellschaft nennen miéchte. 


The next one is negatively critical, but the third one is again 
definitely favorable :'* 





No. 292. “Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre” sind gewissermassen durchaus pro- 
saisch—und modern. Das Romantische geht darin zugrunde—auch die Natur- 
poesie, das Wunderbare.—Er handelt bloss von gewéhnlichen menschlichen 
Dingen—Die Natur und der Mystizism sind ganz vergessen. Er ist eine poeti- 
sierte biirgerliche und hiusliche Geschichte. Das Wunderbare darin wird aus- 
driicklich als Poesie und Schwirmerei behandlet. Kiinstlerischer Atheismus 
ist der Geist des Buchs. Sehr viel Okonomie—mit prosaischem, wohlfeilem 
Stoff ein poetischer Effekt erreicht. 


17 11, 320. 18 rT, 324. 
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No. 293. Meistern geht es wie den Goldmachern—sie suchen viel—und finden 
zufallig indirekt mehr. 

Sonderbar, dass ihm seine Zukunft, in seiner Lage, unter dem Bilde des 
Theaters erschien. Wilhelm soll 6konomisch werden durch die ékonomische 
Familie, in die er kommt. 

Josef Kérner'® is strongly inclined to believe that Novalis’ 
attitude toward the Meister was affected by Friedrich Schlegel. 
The latter moved to Jena late in the summer of 1799, and so 
Novalis was then able to talk frequently with him. Kérner 
says (p. 99): 

Auch Novalis war urspriinglich ein leidenschaftlicher Bewunderer und Lieb- 
haber des ‘‘Wilhelm Meister” gewesen; nach allem, was die neuerschlossenen 
Quellen lehren, muss man, entgegen bisheriger Meinung, wohl annehmen, 
dass erst Friedrich Schlegels Zweifel ihn angesteckt haben; diese kehren ver- 
stirkt und vermehrt in einer beriichtigten Aufzeichnung der Hardenbergschen 
Fragmente wieder... 

He then goes on to quote a part of the fragment of February 1, 
1800. What these doubts, supposedly of the greatness of the 
Meister, were, is difficult to imagine, however. After all, it was 
during these months—up until January, 1800—that Schlegel 
was working on the Gespréch iiber die Poesie. The almost un- 
believable sensitivity with which Schlegel was able to feel that 
the Meister as he knew it grew in reality from a Kiinstlerroman 
(the only recently discovered Theatralische Sendung) to a 
Bildungsroman (final form of the Meister) shows a loving and 
deep attention to the work. Certainly there is nothing at all in 
the ‘‘Brief iiber den Roman”’ which is in the least bit negatively 
critical of the Goethean novel. 

It is barely possible that there was, at least in part, a per- 
sonal motive that caused this outburst on the part of Novalis, 
even though such a motivation is admittedly not at all char- 
acteristic of him. In October, 1799, Novalis had sent his “‘Die 
Christenheit oder Europa” to the Schlegels for the Athanaeum. 
They could not quite decide to publish it. Then, as Dorothea 
wrote to Schleiermacher on December 9, 1799,”° the essay was 
given to Goethe, and he decided the matter negatively,—‘“‘der 
hat es ganz und gar verworfen!”’ To be sure, we have no definite 
knowledge that Novalis knew that it was Goethe who had finally 
decided the question, but it is reasonable to assume that such 
was the case. (We do not have the letter in which the refusal 
19 Josef Korner: Romantiker und Klassiker, Berlin: Askan, 1925. 

20 Jonas and Dilthey: Aus Schleiermachers Leben, u1, 140. 
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of the article was made known to him; we have only his request 
to Friedrich Schlegel for the return of the manuscript.) 

The purpose of this paper has not been to point out the 
similarities between the Wilhelm Meister and the Heinrich von 


Ofterdingen. Nor has it been to show in what ways and respects 
the two novels differ. Both of these subjects have been treated 
in detail. But it has been the intention to show that the tradi- 
tion, according to which Novalis conceived his work as a work of 
contrast, a work of opposition, or a counter-manifesto to the 
Meister, is entirely erroneous. To be sure, he did write a strong 
attack on the Meister. But that was written at the time his own 
novel was completely thought out, and practically written (that 
is, as much of it as we have). The violence of the tone of this 
fragment (or passage in Tieck’s letter) is due to the sudden in- 
sight into the differences in the novels. The two works simply 
had to be different, since the natures of Goethe and Novalis 
were so different. Perhaps it was because Novalis was piqued 
by Goethe’s recommendation that his essay ‘‘Die Christenheit 
oder Europa” ought not appear in the Athanaeum, perhaps for 
some other reason: at any rate, Novalis again thought pro- 
foundly about the Meister at a time when his own novel was 
complete in his mind. Realizing only then that Wilhelm 
Meister developed through experience and activity, and that 
Heinrich depended throughout on stimulation and training 
through thought—the exercise of the mind inspired by the 
telling of others’ experiences, thus allowing infinitely greater 
play of the imagination*—Novalis naturally condemned the 
Meister. The violent tone of the one anti-Meister fragment and 
the calmer tone of later fragments show clearly that the first 
was written in a moment of nervous strain. This excitement is 
no different from what would be expected,—for who would not 
be greatly disturbed to realize suddenly that a work one had 
thought to be using as a model (at least in a general way) for 
his own effort, was after all and actually quite different from the 
new creation? 
ROBERT T. ITTNER 
University of Illinois 


%1 See Letter of January 31, 1800. 

% Consider Novalis’ definition of Magie, an ideal toward which he was 
always striving: Magie ist= Kunst, die Sinnenwelt willkiirlich zu gebrauchen. 
(11, 336). 

















ANTONIO CONTI IN SEINEM VERHALTNIS 
ZU SHAKESPEARE 


Soweit der italienische Dramatiker Abbate Antonio Conti 
(1677-1749) in der Literaturgeschichte noch erwahnt wird, 
geschieht es mit einem ziemlich unbestimmten Hinweis auf 
seine Beziehungen zu Shakespeare.' Es ist aber der Forschung, 
wenigstens soweit ich sie itibersehen kann, entgangen, dass er 
der erste Kontinentale war, der eine wirkliche Kenntnis des 
englischen Dramatikers besass und dass er sich diese bereits 
ein gutes Jahrzehnt vor Voltaire erworben hat.? Er kam 1715, 
also 11 Jahre vor dem Franzosen, nach England, um dort die 
am 22. April stattfindende Sonnenfinsternis zu beobachten. Im 
Laufe des Sommers zog er sich aber, wie er selber und nach ihm 
sein Biograph Toaldo® berichtet, nach Kensington zuriick, um 
die englische Sprache und die belle lettere zu studieren. Von 
der Herzogin von Buckingham und ihrem Mann, der selber 
den Casarstoff dramatisch behandelt* und eine spaiter von Conti 
iibersetzte Poetik verfasst hatte,® wurde er auf Sasper hinge- 
wiesen, “il Cornelio dell’ Inghilterra, il quale compose una 
tragedia sulla morte di Giulio Cesare in cui tra molti difetti 
regnano delle parti molto belle.’”* 

Diese Ausserung wurde erst 1756, sieben Jahre nach Contis 
Tod veréffentlicht, sie entspricht aber der Auffassung, die er 
sich selber schon 1715, waihrend seines englischen Aufenthaltes 
gebildet und in dem Vorwort seines damals konzipierten und 
1726 gedruckten Dramas Giulio Cesare vorgebracht hatte.’ Er 
erklart dort, il Sasper- sein Biograph von 1756 schreibt schon 

1 Casini in Grébers Grundriss 1, 3, 187; Morf, Roman. Literaturen S. 276 
(Leipzig, 1909); Ward, Engl. Dram. Lit. (London, 1899), 1, 141. 

2 Dass seine franzésischen Vorginger Shakespeare nur dem Namen nach 
kannten, cf. Jusserand, Shakespeare en France (Paris, 1878), 130 f., 140 ff. 
Ein Ausnahme (ibidem 137) macht vielleicht Nicoles Clément, doch blieb sein 
Urteil uber den poeta Anglicus unbekannt und ungedruckt. 

In Poesie e Prose di Antonio Conti (Venezia, 1756) S. 42 f., 60 und lix. 
In der Risposta al Sig. Jacopo Martelli (Falenza 1726) gibt Conti eine ausfiihr- 
liche Darstellung seines englischen Aufenthalts und der Entstehung seines 
Cesare. 

‘Conti urteilt dariiber in der Riposta, er habe das Stiick Shakespeares 
diviso in duce. Ebenso in Opuscoli filologici (Venezia 1832), S. 196. 

5 Murcatori bestatigt den Empfang der Ubersetzung in Letlere an Antonio 
Conti, herausgegeben von Pietro Bettio S. 32 (Venezia 1812). 

® Poesie e Prose, 11, 60. 7 Risposta 54 ff. 
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richtiger il Sakaspear- sei “il Cornelio degl’Inglesi, ma molto 
pit irregolare del Cornelio, sebbene al pari di lui pregno di 
grandi idee ed abili sentimenti.”’ 

Von Shakespeares Stiicken war ihm in erster Linie Cisar 
bekannt, dessen Inhalt er unter besonderer Anerkennung der 
Leichenrede des Antonius ziemlich genau angibt, um daran die 
Kritik zu kniipfen: “pud maggiormente violarsi l’unita del 
tempo, dell’azione, e del luogo? Ma gl’Inglesi disprezzano sino 
al Catone (von Addison) le regole,”’ da nach ihrer Meinung die 
Tragédie nur gefallen solle und die die beste sei, die am meisten 
gefalle; ‘“‘contenesse ella cento azioni diverse e transportasse 
personaggi dall’Europa nell’Asia e finissero vecchi ove com- 
minciarono fanciulli.’’* 

Ausser César kannte Conti nachweislich Othello, wie aus 
einer Anmerkung zu seiner Ubersetzung des Popeschen Locken- 
raubs® hervorgeht und die Kénigsdramen. In der Prefazione 
seines spiteren Marco Bruton heisst es, “‘gl’Inglesi amano le 
tragedie dei loro re,”’ eine Behauptung, die er an anderer Stelle" 
wiederholt mit der Begriindung, dass nach ihrer Ansicht die 
domestici fatti lehrreicher seien als die stranieri. Da die vor- 
shakespeareschen Historien damals selbst in England vergessen 
waren, nachshakespearesche aber nicht existierten, so kann es 
sich nur um die des Dichters selber handeln, von denen Conti 
an anderer Stelle erklirt: “ogni vita di Re dando materia ad 
una tragedia.” 

Contis Schitzung des Englinders entspricht der in der 
ersten Hilfte des 18. Jahrhunderts allgemein iiblichen. Racine 
und Corneille sind fiir ihn die gréssten Tragiker, und bezeich- 
nend ist, dass er in seinem Gedicht Tempio d’A pollo® als einzi- 
gen modernen Dichter ausser Italienern und Franzosen Cervantes 
anfiihrt, nicht aber Shakespeare. Immerhin ist er erstaunt, dass 
im Gegensatz zu den vielen spanischen Dramen kein englisches 
ins Italienische iibersetzt sei, obgleich sie an Vorgingen ebenso 
reich wie jene seien, aber ‘‘con caratteri pit naturali e leggiadri.“ 


8 Vielleicht eine Anspielung auf das Wintermdrchen. 

® Poesie e Prose, u1, lix. 

‘0 In Quattro Tragedie di Antonio Conti, Firenze, 1751. 

‘t Prefazione zu Poesie e Prose, t, g. 2 Ris posta, S. 55. 
8 Abgedruckt als Einleitung des Cesare von 1726, S. 77. 

M Risposta, S. 55. 
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Antonio Conti 


Nach einem Besuch in Holland und Deutschland war Conti 
1718 zum zweiten Mal in England, jedoch erwahnt sein Biograph 
nicht, dass er sich auch bei dieser Gelegenheit mit der Literatur 
befasst habe. Bei seinem ersten Aufenthalt dagegen hatte er 
unter dem Eindruck von Shakespeares und wohl auch Bucking- 
hams Drama eine Tragédie Giulio Cesare entworfen,” die zwar 
erst 1726 in Faenza gedruckt wurde, immerhin doch schon in 
dem Jahre, da Voltaire zuerst nach England kam. Dieser 
Cesare ist nach Toaldos Angabe mit einem spiteren gleichnami- 
gen Drama Contis nicht identisch; der Biograph sagt aus- 
driicklich, “‘non convien confondere questa tragedia colla 
prima.’ Aber wenn diese Behauptung richtig ist, so muss ihm 
ein uns unbekanntes und nicht veréffentlichtes Stiick vorgelegen 
haben, denn die beiden iiberlieferten Drucke von 1726 und 1751 
stimmen, abgesehen von den einleitenden Beigaben, in ihrem 
Texte woértlich iiberein. Aber wie dem auch sei, auf den Cdsar 
von 1726 trifft schon rein zeitlich die Angabe Morfs und ahnlich 
Sidney Lees’? nicht zu, dass die italienische Dramatik von da- 
mals, insbesondere die Contis, in der Ablehnung an Shakespeare 
nur Voltaires Spuren gefolgt sei. Im Gegenteil, das Verhiltnis 
diirfte, zum mindesten soweit Conti in Betracht kommt, um- 
gekehrt liegen. Als er 1718 aus England nach Frankreich zu- 
riickkehrte, war sein Stiick so weit fertig, dass er zunichst im 
Hause des Schauspielerpaares Lelio und Flaminia‘*® einzelne 
Szenen und bald darauf das Ganze im Salon des Kardinals 
Bentivoglio’® vorlesen konnte. Es geschah in Gegenwart von 
“molti Sigg. francesi intelligenti della favella Italiana e del’ arte 
del teatro.’’ Die Annahme liegt gewiss nahe, dass sich der junge 
Arouet unter den zuhérenden Kunstfreunden befand und dass 
er bei dieser Gelegenheit zuerst etwas Genaueres iiber den 
englischen Dramatiker hérte, dessen Name seit 1715 in der 
Pariser Gesellschaft bekannt zu werden anfing, allerdings ohne 
dass jemand eines seiner seltsamen Werke gelesen hatte.” 

Auf jeden Fall kannte Voltaire 1736 das Stiick Contis.** Die 

4% Conti gibt das Jahr 1715 an. Risposta S. 46 und Poesie e Prose, 11, 60. 

16 Poesie e Prose, 1, 73. 

17 Morf, loc. cit.; Sidney Lee, A Life of Shakespeare (London, 1909), S. 276. 

18 Ris posta, S. 61. 

19 In der Widmung des Dramas von 1726 an den Cardinal Bentivoglio, S. 3. 


20 M. Silman, Othello in French (Paris 1925), S. 1. 
*1 Preface zu Mort de César, in der Ausgabe von 1736. 
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Wahrscheinlichkeit spricht dafiir, dass er es durch die Pariser 
Vorlesung kennen gelernt hatte und nicht erst nachtriglich 
durch die Buchausgabe von Faenza. 

Die praktische Einwirkung Shakespeares auf den Giulio 
Cesare ist nach unserer heutigen Auffassung sehr gering. Noch 
nicht einmal das die Handlung eréffnende, racheheischende 
Gespenst, der Schatten des Pompejus, ist, wie man annehmen 
kénnte, durch Hamlet angeregt, sondern nach der eigenen 
Aussage des Verfassers der Euripideischen Hekabe entnom- 
men.” Conti halt sich streng im Rahmen des Franzésischen 
Klassizismus und wenn er an den Franzosen die Diirftigkeit 
der Handlung, die Verwendung des Reims, die Confidenti und 
die immer verliebten Helden tadelt™ und selbst diese angebli- 
chen oder wirklichen Fehler vermeidet, so mag das auf dem 
Einfluss Shakespeares beruhen, ohne dass jedoch fiir diese 
Annahme eine zwingende Notwendigkeit bestande. Mit grés- 
serer Wahrscheinlichkeit geht es auf das Vorbild des englischen 
Dramatikers, wenn nicht auf das Zwischenglied Buckinghams, 
zuriick, dass der Italiener zum ersten Mal, d.h. 10 bez. 20 Jahre 
vor Voltaires Mort de César (1735) ein Trauerspiel ohne jede 
Liebesgeschichte dem Publikum zu bieten wagte. 

Wé6rtliche Anklainge zwischen seinem und Shakespeares 
Ciisar sind mehrfach vorhanden, aber in keinem Fall sind diese 
angeblichen reminiscences“ so bestimmt, dass aus ihnen eine 
unmittelbare Anlehnung zu beweisen ware. Es sind Uber- 
einstimmungen, die sich durchweg auch aus den gemeinsamen 
antiken Quellen erkliren lassen und daher fiir das Verhialtnis 
Contis zu Shakespeare ohne Beweiskraft. Er trug sich auch 
mit der Absicht, sich in einem Trattato sulla tragedia® theore- 
tisch iiber das englische Drama zu dussern, aber es scheint bei 
der Absicht geblieben zu sein, wenigstens habe ich von dieser 
Abhandlung, diesem ersten Versuch einer Shakespearekritik 
auf dem Kontinent, keine Spur entdecken kénnen. 

Max J. WoLFrF 
Berlin 


22 Widmung an den Cardinal, S. 18. 

% Tbid., S. 30, ferner Trattato dei Fantasmi Poetici in Poesie e Prose 11, 126 ff 
und Vorwort zum Druck des Cesare in Quattro Tragedie S. 351. 

*4 So Ward, loc. cit., der aber das Stiick Contis night gekannt hat. 

% Conti spricht davon in der Widmung an den Cardinal Bentivoglio und in 
der Prefazione der Ausgabe des Cesare von 1751. 











WEST GERMANIC NOTES 


1. The Absence of the i-Umlaut of a in the Preterite Sub- 
junctive of Weak Verbs without Medial Vowel in West Ger- 
manic (Old English, Old Saxon, Old High German). 

In WGerm. the subjunctive preterite of jan-verbs with 
syncopated medial vowel regularly borrowed the unumlauted 
vowel a of the corresponding indicative form, whereas preterites 
of this type in ON regularly preserved the phonetically correct 
umlauted vowel e in the subjunctive form. 

1. Short Stems, Type *taljan:ON ind. talda:subj. teldi but 
OE tealde:tealde, OS talda:taldi, OHG zalta:zalti. 

2. Long Stems, Type *sandjan:OS sanda:sandi, OHG santa: 
santi (ON senda:sendi = OE sende:sende, OS senda:sendi). 

What was the cause for this discrepancy between the 
WGerm. and the ON in the short stems where both in ON and 
in WGerm. the vowel a appeared in the indicative form? 

In WGerm. we have doublet forms of the preterite indica- 
tive, with and without syncopation and hence with and without 
umlauted radical vowel (cf. OE nerede, weahte, tealde; OS nerida, 
wekida:wahta, talda; OHG nerita, wahta, zelita:zalia). 

In ON, on the other hand, only the syncopated forms existed 
(cf. talda never *telida=OHG zelita). 

In WGerm. the preterite subjunctive vowel ¢ was borrowed 
from the corresponding indicative! form evidently through pro- 
portional analogy after the pattern of the non-syncopated pret- 
erites where the same (phonetically correct) radical vowel (e) ex- 
isted in both the indicativeand subjunctive form (i.e., OHG zalta: 
zalti (instead of *zelti) after the pattern of zelita:zeliti, like radical 
vowel in both indicative and subjunctive). The syncopated 
preterites followed the example of the non-syncopated preterites 
by preserving the same radical vowel for the subjunctive form 
as for the indicative, hence the transference of the indicative 
vowel to the corresponding subjunctive. In ON such an analogi- 
cal transference did not occur because there did not exist any 
non-syncopated jan-preterites in ON. 

This process in WGerm. was favored by various circum- 
stances: (1) by the failure of i-umlaut to occur, especially before 


1 The subjunctive borrowed the indicative vowel and not vice versa because 
the indicative was used so much more often than the subjunctive. 
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certain consonant combinations (cf. OHG-OS mahta:mahti 
phonetically correct) and (2) by the fact that the radical vowel 
e (<i-umlaut of a) of the present tense was sometimes (espe- 
cially in OS) transferred to the preterite indicative form without 
medial vowel (cf. OS legda:legdi hence lagda:lagdi with the 
same radical vowel in the subjunctive as in the indicative). 

This transference of the radical vowel of the indicative 
preterite to the corresponding subjunctive in the short stems of 
syncopated jan-verbs was then extended by analogy to the 
long stems of the OHG-OS syncopated jan-preterites where the 
radical vowel a appeared in the indicative form (cf. OHG 
branta: branti* (instead of *brenti) after the pattern of the short 
stems zalta:zalti), and to all weak preterites in WGerm. without 
medial vowel in the PG era (cf. *hadda, OE hefde:hefde, OS 
habda:habdi; *sagda, OE s@3zde:se3de, OS sagda:sagdi; OS war- 
(a) hta:war(a)hti may be phonetically correct). 

In ON, on the other hand, which did not possess doublet 
forms of the preterite short jan-stems, the preterite subjunctive 
of weak verbs without medial vowel in the PG era regularly 
appears with the phonetically correct umlauted vowel e (cf. 
hafda:hefdi, sagda:segdi), which fact supports my contention 
that the transference of the indicative radical vowel to the 
subjunctive in WGerm. had its inception in the syncopated 
preterites of the short stem jan-verbs where, unlike the ON, 
doublet forms occurred. 

According to the same principle of proportional analogy 
the radical vowel o (a-umlaut of «) of the preterite indicative 
without medial vowel was in WGerm. transferred to the cor- 
responding subjunctive form. 

The jan-verbs without medial vowel regularly preserved the 
original radical vowel u(>OE y) in both the indicative and sub- 
junctive form (cf. *kussida:*kussidi, OE cyste:cyste, OS-OHG 


* Cf. OS senda:sendi, sanda:sandi with like radical vowel in the indicative 
and the subjunctive. In OS only the umlauted vowel regularly appeared in the 
indicative of the long stems so that we may attribute sanda:sandi to the influence 
of senda:sendi as well as to the influence of the short stems falda:taldi.—In 
OE conditions were parallel to those in OS (cf. téhte:tahte; rahte:réhte (with 
long a) after the pattern of t@hte:t@hte, réhte:réhte and in conformity with the 
short stems fealde:tealde). In OHG, on the other hand, the unumlauted vowel 
a always appeared in the long stems so that the type branta:branti is best ex- 
plained as due solely to the influence of the short stems zalta:zalti. 
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kusta:kusti; *skudida:*skudidi, OHG scutita>scutta:scutti, OS 
skudda:skuddi). 

The preterite forms with radical vowel 0, which either never 
had a medial vowel or suffered syncopation in the PG era, then 
followed the example of the syncopated jan-verbs with radical 
vowel u by preserving the same radical vowel for the subjunctive 
as for the indicative, i.e., the radical vowel o of the indicative 
was transferred to the subjunctive (cf. *hogda:*hugdi, OE ho3de: 
ho3de, OS hogda:hogdi, OHG -hocton:-hogti (Otfrid); *Porfta: 
purftt, OE Porfte:porfte, OS Porfta:porfti, OHG -dorfta-:dorfti; 
*bohta:*buhti, OE bohte:bohte ;*worhta:*wurhti, OE worhte:worhte, 
OHG wor(a)hta:wor(a)hti, etc.). In the OS preterite subjunctive 
form -hugdin the preservation of the original vowel u is due to its 
presence in the corresponding indicative form -hugdun (cf. 
konsta:konsti, *kunsta (cf. far-munste M):kunsti).* 

Thus the weak preterites without medial vowel in WGerm. 
all regularly preserved the same radical vowel (e:a, u:0) in the 
subjunctive as in the indicative preterite. The regular trans- 
ference of the indicative radical vowel (a:0) to the subjunctive 
(cf. the types OS talda:taldi (*teldi) hogda:hogdi (*hugdi)) repre- 
sents the end result of a tendency to conform with the jan-pret- 
erites in which the same vowel (e:u) for the indicative and the 
subjunctive was phonetically correct (cf. the types OS nerida: 
neridi, kusta:kusti). 

In ON the ‘broken’ vowel o never appears in the preterite 
indicative form corresponding to WGerm. hogda:Porfta (hugda': 
purfta)* so that here we regularly have the i-umlaut of 
(>y) in the corresponding subjunctive form (Aygdi:Pyrfti), on 
a level with the syncopated jan-verbs (*dulida>dulda:dyldi). 
Even in the At-class where the phonetically correct vowel o 
appears in the preterite indicative form (*worhta>orta) the 
subjunctive form regularly appears with the phonetically cor- 
rect radical vowel y(*wurhti>yrti, only occasionally grti with 
the radical vowel of the indicative form). ON yrti conforms with 
the type Pyrfti just as WGerm. OE worhte subj. conforms with 
the type Porfte subj. 

As for the chronology of the substitution of the indicative 
vowel for the subjunctive vowel in WGerm. we must assume 


* Cf. OE sceolde:sceolde but R sculde:scylde=ON skyldi. 
* Probably in conformity with the é-class dugda, etc. 
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that this substitution in the verbs which did not have a medial 
vowel in the PG era (cf. the types OS hafda:hafdi, hogda:hogdi, 
Porfta:Porfti) took place in the PWGerm. era after the time of 
the syncopation of the medial vowel (i) in the jan-verbs (OS 
talda:taldi, kusta:kusti), for it was evidently this latter type 
which established the pattern for the transference of the indica- 
tive radical vowel to the subjunctive (OS éalda:taldi after the 
pattern of the type with medial vowel merida:neridi, and kusta: 
kusti phonetically correct). 

Eduard Prokosch has in his article® “Old English Preterites 
without Medial Vowel” (PMA, 42, 331-338) traced the spread of 
syncopation in the preterites of jan-verbs in WGerm. I may 
supplement Prokosch’s history with the fact that syncopation 
in WGerm. led to like radical vowel for the subjunctive and the 
indicative form, whereas this was not the case® in ON where 
syncopation had progressed still further than in WGerm. 

II. Compensative Lengthening of the Vowel Preceding the 
Loss of Intervocalic h. 

In the Anglo-Fris. group intervocalic h (<X) was already 
lost in the preliterary era, resulting in the compensative length- 
ening of the preceding vowel (cf. OE*sehan>*seohan >séon, 
OFris. *sehan>sia=sj4) just as in ON (cf. *sehan>séa>sja). 

In OS-OHG, on the other hand, intervocalic h(<X) was 
regularly retained but not infrequently disappeared without, 
however, resulting in the compensative lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel (cf. se(h)an, gi-si(h)u never *séan, *gi-siu, etc.). 

What was the cause of this discrepancy between the two 
groups in regard to compensative vowel lengthening? Evidently 
this common WGerm. -ON phonetic tendency was later checked 
in OS-OHG by some counter analogical influence. 

The two groups are not on a level with each other as regards 


‘In footnote 6 the reference to Noreen’s Altislindische Grammatik, §558 
should be §518; the same reference in footnote 10 is given as $508. 

* In ON like vowel for subjunctive and indicative occurred only in the case 
of the preterite presents, where the transference of the radical vowel was due to 
the confusion in the function of the two moods (cf. munda subj.:skylda ind.), 
but never in the (historically) syncopated jan-verbs. In the syncopated é-class 
the radical vowel o of the indicative was occasionally transferred to the subjunc- 
tive (cf. polda: pyldi, példi). Whereas this vowel transference in ON represents 
a later sporadic development, it represents in WGerm. the normal conditions 
(cf. OE ho3de:ho3de, OS hogda:hogdi, OHG -hocton:-hogti). 
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the loss of intervocalic 4. In OS-OHG intervocalic 4 was nor- 
mally retained. Hence wherever it was lost the contracted forms 
naturally followed the example of the uncontracted by pre- 
serving the preceding original short vowel (i.e., seam after the 
pattern of sehan, gi-siu after the pattern of gi-sihu, instead of 
phonetically correct *séan, *gi-siu=OE séon, gi-séo, etc.). Since 
in Anglo-Fris. intervocalic h never was retained, such a counter 
analogical influence did not exist and hence the regular phonetic 
process of compensative vowel lengthening took place undis- 
turbed. 

Association between the forms with retained intervocalic h 
and those with loss of intervocalic / is evident from such com- 
promise forms in OS’ as giuhu (gihu:giu), siaha (siha:sia). 

Similarly in OS the sporadic loss of h* before ¢ did not result 
in compensative vowel lengthening, because the original short 
vowel was retained in conformity with the established normal 
pattern with -Aé (cf. kratag after the pattern of krahtag, simi- 
larly hat:haht, gi-flotan:gi-flohtan, etc.). But compare ON 
(*maXta>*mahta> mdtta) where h always disappeared before ¢. 

The lack of compensative vowel lengthening by virtue of 
the disappearance of intervocalic 4 in OS-OHG represents there- 
fore simply leveling of the paradigm in favor of the normal 
forms with retained intervocalic 4. Thus the OS-OHG group 
represents a continuance of, and not a deviation from, the older 
Anglo-Fris.-ON group in the matter of compensative vowel 
lengthening under identical conditions. Wherever intervocalic 
h( <X) disappeared, whether in the preliterary era (Anglo-Fris.- 
ON) or in the literary era (OS-OHG), it must have first been 
reduced to a mere breathing before it disappeared, and if the 
loss of this breathing resulted in compensative vowel lengthen- 
ing in the preliterary period we must infer that this was the 
case in the historical period. The loss of any consonant must be 
compensated through lengthening of the preceding vowel un- 
less contrary influences are present. 

III. The Old English-Old Saxon Verbal Prefixes ar->a- but 
for- Before a Consonant. 

The final -r of the unstressed verbal prefix ar- regularly dis- 


7 Cf. Holthausen, As. Grm.?, §440, Anm. 2. 
8 The regular compensative lengthening appears to have taken place when 
final h was lost in the imperative form slah:s/d Elt. Gl. 
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appeared before a consonant (cf. a-risan, a-stigan, etc.) but 
such was never the case with the final -r of the verbal prefix 
for- (also OS fur-, far-, fer-; OE faer-, fer-). We should have ex- 
pected the same phonetic law regarding the loss of final -r to 
obtain in for- and its by-forms as in ar-. What was the cause for 
this discrepancy? 

Evidently for- and its by-forms stood under the influence of 
the corresponding nominal prefix and preposition (Goth. fazir, 
fatira) OE for-, fore-; OS for-, fora- (cf. OE forléssan: for-w9rd, 
fore-bdde ; OS for-litan: for-méda, f6ra-bddo). The bridge between 
the two types was the identical form for- for both unstressed 
and stressed prefix. The analogy then spread to the by-forms 
far-, fer- of the unstressed prefix for-. In fact, the OS form fur- 
of the unstressed verbal prefix may not be due to weakening 
but to borrowing from the stressed prefix fur-< *furt. 

The unstressed prefix ar-, on the other hand, never appeared 
with the vowel (u:o) of the stressed prefix wr-:or- (cf. OE 
6r-Bdnc; OS ér-lof, ir-lagi). Since the two types of prefix did 
not converge in form (as in the case of for-) the analogy in favor 
of the stressed prefix with retention of the final -r® did not obtain. 

IV. Old Saxon hadda:gehuddigon. 

The preterite form hadda is most likely not derived from habda 
(with assimilation of 6d>dd) as Schliiter'® maintains. Assimila- 
tion of the spirant 3 plus d>dd could not occur except through the 
intermediate stage of the stop 5" plus d-. The form hadda is 
therefore most likely derived from habda, the b of which is due 
to the influence of the forms with -db-, as hebbian, habbiu, 
habbiad, etc. The assimilation of bd>dd in habda>hadda was 
no doubt due to the atonic character of this verb when used as 
an auxiliary (cf. libdun, libdin, etc. without assimilation). 

In the form gehuddigon (Prud. Werd. Gl.) ‘sich erinnern’ 
(derived from the adjective hugdig) the syllable -hugd- (*ge- 
htigdig-on) was stressed and it is therefore doubtful whether 
here assimilation of gd>dd actually took place, as Schliiter™ 

® The final -r of the verbal prefix ar- is preserved before a consonant in 
certain OS monuments (cf. ar-fellian, -belgian, -ldtan, Ess. Ev.) but this is not 
due to analogy but represents an older stage of the language before the loss of 
final -r was completed. 

10 In Dieter’s Laut- und Formenlehre der aligerm. Dialekte, p. 284, §165, 2a. 


1 So correctly Gallée, As. Grm., §225 and Holthausen, op. cit., §221, Anm. 2. 
2 Op. cit., p. 284, §165, 2 f. 
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and Gallée“® maintain. Holthausen™ rightly leaves the question 
open. If in the stressed form of the adjective hugdig the g was 
never assimilated to d we should hardly expect assimilation in 
the denominative verb where gd likewise occurred in a stressed 
syllable. 

In the unstressed form -hugdig when used as the second ele- 
ment of acompound the g through lack of stress often disappeared 
(cf. balo-, wréth-, gram-hu(g)dig). The dd for gd in the verbal 
form gehuddigon may therefore represent not assimilation of 
gd>dd but simply an orthographical compromise between 
-hudig and hugdig (i.e., dd for gd, d representing the g which in 
-hudig had disappeared before d). 

Something of the same sort of orthographical confusion may 
have occurred in the form giuhu (cf. II above) where the actual 
pronunciation was giu or gihu but thru orthographical confusion 
of the two forms giuhu was written. 

V. The Loss of Final ¢ after f and ch (hk) in Old Saxon. 

As examples Gallée ($267) gives ef (C 1507), craf (C 4688), 
nothur < ndd-thurt <ndd-thurft (Ess. Ev.), Gér-brach (Paderb. 
Urk. 4 1015), Helm-brach (Corv. Eigenn.). 

It is significant that in these examples final ¢ is lost either 
in sandhi before a following consonant (cf. eft seggean C 1507) or 
in the secondarily stressed syllable of a compound (cf. hénd- 
craft, C 4688, nédthur Ess. Ev., cf. OHG tinthirf ist, Otfr. I, 4, 
80 MsV, Gér-, Hélm-brach). 

We may assume then that the loss of ¢ after f and ch, which 
in MLG* was extended to stressed syllables, in OS began under 
the influence” both of sandhi and of lack of stress. 

Agathe Lasch (ibid.) remarks: “Inlautend und auslautend 
scheint die nachbarschaft eines dentals den ausfall zu begiin- 
stigen.”’ 

So far as final position (without reference to sandhi) is con- 
cerned, I believe that the loss of ¢ was not due to its being a 
dental but because of the fact that it was a stop. The breath 
stream was so far exhausted in pronouncing the preceding 


8 Op. cit., §254. 

4 Op. cit., §230: “Die Werd. Gl. haben einmal gehuddigon.” 

% Cf. Agathe Lasch, Mnd. Grm., §310. 

% Conditions inOHG point to the same conclusion; cf. Braune, Ahd. Grm.,?* 
§161, Anm. 6. 
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spirant (f:ch) that the final stop ¢ was faintly enunciated and 
finally disappeared, i.e., the closure (stop) disappeared because 
of the prolongation of the breath stream. This assumption is 
borne out by the fact that in OS nio-wiht>nieht the final stop 
t was preserved where the spirant #4 had become weakened to 
an aspirate and then disappeared (mnieht>mniet) but was later 
lost in MLG nich where the spirant ch was preserved. 

The loss of final ¢ after the spirants f:ch is evidently parallel 
to the loss of final ¢ after the spirant s in ist>is. If the form is 
is derived from ist, Fierlinger’s theory’ (viz, s¢>*ss>s in un- 
stressed syllables) is a priori justifiable; the loss of final ¢ may 
have occurred through assimilation. But it is not necessary to as- 
sume this, since there can be no question of assimilation in the 
case of final ft:cht>f:ch. Van Helten"* rightly considers sandhi 
with a following initial consonant as a possible explanation of 
the loss of final ¢ in ist. But the lack of stress must also have 
been a contributory factor to this loss, just as in the case of 
final ft: cht>f:ch. Unfortunately van Helten does not bring the 
loss of final ¢ in these three groups (s#:ft-cht) into connection 
with one another. 

ALBERT M. STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


17 KZ., 27, 440, Anm. 2. 





18 PBB., 35, 295. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


An INTRODUCTION TO MippLteE HicuH GERMAN. A READER AND 
A Grammar. By Alfred Senn. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Co. Inc., 1937. 


This book is the first introduction to Middle High German 
written in English since Joseph Wright published his Middle 
High German Primer in 1899 (3rd ed. 1917). The author gives 
two reasons why he wrote the book in English and not in Ger- 
man,—to save the student the trouble of using two dictionaries 
for preparation, a Middle-High- German- Modern German and 
a German-English dictionary and especially to prevent, on the 
part of the student, the substitution of modern German words 
for corresponding MHG words which often have different 
semantic values. As most American students will take up the 
study of MHG after they have studied modern German, they 
will not entirely escape this danger, but in an English-speaking 
country no apology is needed for writing an introduction to 
MHG in English. The book is divided into lessons of unequal 
length. The author’s method is to teach the facts of grammar in 
connection with the reading. The very first lesson gives some 
simple MHG lines to read and to translate. The method has 
undoubted advantages. Grammar becomes less abstract and 
therefore more interesting. The student first becomes acquainted 
with the concrete form and then finds the grammatical rule in 
the lesson. The disadvantage is that related grammatical facts 
are sometimes widely separated. The preterit of class IITb of the 
strong verbs is treated on p. 70, the preterit of class IIIa in the 
following lesson p. 77, the formation of adverbs is given on 
p. 66 and on p. 83. The important phonetic differences between 
MHG and modern German are not given until Lesson XIII, 
p. 95, though there have been many examples in the preceding 
lessons. Numerous cross-references, however, and a good index 
enable the student to get the connection. The grammatical 
rules are given in clear and succinct language. In fact, an intelli- 
gent student might acquire a knowledge of MHG from this 
book without a teacher. The linguistic phenomena of MHG are 
briefly brought into connection with the older Germanic so that 
the book may also serve as an introduction to Germanic phi- 
lology. Much useful information is given besides MHG gram- 
mar. 

In the selections epic poetry is represented by lengthy ex- 
tracts from the Nibelungenlied according to manuscript C (the 
editions of Holtzmann and Zarncke) and from Kudrun. Lyric 
poetry is represented by der von Kiirenberg, Dietmar von Eist, 
Heinrich von Veldeke, Reinmar der Alte, Hartmann von Aue, 
Walther, Neidhart von Reuental, and anonymous songs. At the 
end there is a short selection from Salmon und Markolf. We do 
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not have the large variety of Bachmann’s Mittelhochdeutsches 
Lesebuch, space did not permit that, but the selections are inter- 
esting, representative, and adequate. Two appendices give bio- 
graphical notes on the MHG authors from whom the selections 
are taken and a brief treatment of MHG versification. A vocabu- 
lary and an index follow. The author is not content with simply 
reprinting the text of a standard edition. He has compared the 
texts with the ms. readings and in more than one case he has 
restored the ms. reading, discarding the emendations of the 
editors. 

A few comments should be made. P. 32: if we take wise in 
the phrase ein wise man as -ja stem, wise is the strong form 
(uninflected) of the adjective wise and forms no contrast to 
modern German ein weiser Mann. The weak form after ein in 
the nom. sing. is extremely rare (Paul-Gierach §226.4.). P. 33: 
the use of liitzel, wénic, kleine in a negative sense is not unknown 
in modern German and English. Es wird ihm wenig niitzen, it 
will do him little good. Litotes or understatement was a com- 
mon stylistic device in MHG, especially in the earlier period. It 
required no “gestures” or “‘grimaces”’ on the part of the reciter 
to make the “‘hidden meaning”’ clear. P. 94: the use of the neuter 
gender in reference to persons of different sex (jedes) is not only 
found in modern Alemanic dialects, but also in modern High 
German (Paul, Deutsche Grammatik 1, 185 f.). P. 117: “‘sdfen 
to drink (said of animals)’’; MHG does not make the distinc- 
tion between sifen and trinken that we find in modern German. 
None of the examples for sifen given in Miiller-Zarncke and in 
Lexer refers to animals. According to DWé the oldest examples 
for sifen (saufen) used in regard to animals belong to the 16th 
century. 

In the Preface the author states that “‘in numerous cases an 
entirely new interpretation is proposed.” Here the reviewer 
finds himself at variance with the author. The first of these 
new interpretations refers to Nib. st. 1, 3 von freude und hoch- 
geziten, von weinen unde klagen. The form weinen has always 
been taken as a substantive infinitive. Senn sees in it the dative 
plural of the strong feminine diu weine, weeping. This noun is 
a comparatively rare word and it seems to be a new word, for 
it is not found in OHG where we have weinot instead (Graf, 
Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz). MHG diu weine is used once in 
Gotfried’s Tristan 1. 11507 da was gemeine weine, it is used 8 
times in Das Leben der heiligen Elisabeth (cf. the glossary in 
Rieger’s edition) at the end of the thirteenth century, it is used 
once in Albrecht von Halberstadt’s translation of Ovid at the 
end of the twelfth century, ed. Bartsch 21, 256, er hete sich ér 
erbarmen lan niin weine. Bartsch also refers to Kirchberg’s 
Chronicon Mecklenburgense (fourteenth century) in Westphalen’s 
Monumenta Inedita (Leipzig, 1745), 1v, 695, 1. 36 mit gebede 
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und ouch mit weyne (rhyming with reyne). In all these cases 
weine is used in the singular, never in the plural, and in all 
cases it is found at the end of the line as part of the rhyme. 
The documents in which the word so far has been found are of 
Middle German origin except Gotfried’s Tristan. In Middle 
Netherlandish we find a corresponding form ween used fre- 
quently (cf. Verwijs en Verdam, Mndl. Wd.). Schiller-Liibben 
does not record a corresponding MLG form, 

Bartsch in his vocabulary to the Nibelungenlied records 
some 30 cases in MSS. B and C of the substantive use of the 
infinitive weinen. In none of these cases would it be possible to 
connect the form weinen with the strong feminine diu weine 
except the prepositional phrase “mit weinen’’, Bartsch st. 1018,3. 
But to use this as an argument for the dative plur. in st. 1, 3 
would be begging the question. If MS. B reads (Bartsch st. 
371, 4) des wurden liehtiu ougen von weinen triieb und naz and 
MS. C (Holtzmann st. 379) weinens triiebe unde naz, it is clear 
that both scribes had the verbal noun in mind. The combination 
in st. 1, 3 we find also in st. 1245, 2 (Bartsch) and st. 1269, 2 
(Holtzmann): klagen unde weinen mir immer zaeme baz, where 
weinen can only be verbal noun. In addition to the 30 odd cases 
of weinen used as verbal noun, we have in the Nibelungenlied 
more than 60 cases of weinen in its different verbal forms, that 
is, weeping is a very common manifestation of the emotions in 
the poem. If diu weine st. fem. had been in the vocabulary of 
the poet of the Nibelungenlied, we should expect him to have 
used the word more than once. The epic poet treating native 
material was not in the habit of hunting for new or rare words, he 
used the words which by tradition were identified with the kind 
of poetry he was writing. Diu weine is not found in Kudrun or 
any of the popular epics, it was not a word of the traditional 
epic vocabulary, hence it is most unlikely, yes impossible, that 
weinen in st. 1 should be the dative plural of diu weine, a word 
which elsewhere is found only in the singular and at the end of 
the line in the rhyme. It is the verbal noun, a usage which is 
characteristic of the epic style of the Nibelungenlied. 

Nib. st. 12, 4 ir enkunde in dirre werlde leider nimmer ge- 
schehen. We read on p. 104: “ir enkunde is usually regarded as 
subjunctive, basing on the modern German translation: ‘Ihr 
hatte nichts Traurigeres zustossen kiénnen’.... The modern 
German expression given here as translation of this passage is 
one indication of the strong influence of Latin syntax during the 
period of humanism. MHG enkunde in this passage is probably 
indicative stating a fact.” In the first place it must be observed 
that the use of the subjunctive is far more common in MHG than 
in modern German, in extent it does not differ much from the 
use of the subjunctive in Latin (cf. Paul-Gierach §280). More- 
over the reference is to a dream, not to reality. A condition con- 
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trary to fact is implied here: if that had happened to her in real 
life, no greater sorrow could have befallen her. enkunde in 1. 4 
of the preceding stanza is also subjunctive, though potential. 

Nib. st. 45, 4 ez ladete vil der geste in daz Guntheres lant. 
The ez does not refer to the word gemiiete in |. 2 but to the 
thought contained in the three first lines. The fame of her great 
beauty and the knowledge of her highmindedness,—that at- 
tracted many strangers. 

Nib. st. 59, 4. dé gap man sihen degenen ze kleidern gra 
unde punt. The note reads: “gra unde punt not accusative object 
(as commentators believe), but adjective attribute to kleider.” 
gap has the note: “the direct object is omitted, because it is 
clearly understood (= material).’”’ Two references are given for 
the omission of the object (Nib. 69, 1 and $61a of the Introduc- 
tion) but the cases are in no way parallel to the supposed omis- 
sion of the object of gap. Gra unde bunt are two adjectives used 
as nouns referring to certain kinds of fur, especially that of the 
squirrel. We also find grawerc and buntwerc in this sense. They 
may be used separately but they repeatedly occur in combina- 
tion. Kudrun, where we often find phrases from the Nibelungen- 
lied, has the combination in st. 156 si gap in maneger hande gra 
und bunt, / phelle ob liehten vederen, daz wol gezam ir libe. A 
striking passage is found in Karlmeinet (ed Keller 209.50) Hey 
gaff gra, hey gaff bunt, / he gaff so vele ze der stunt / dat etc. 
But there is no need of citing passages. They may be found in 
J. Grimm, Ki. Schriften 3, 17, in Lexer and in Dw s.v. bunt: 
cf. also Weinhold, Deutsche Frauen im Ma’. 11, 242, A. Schultz, 
Héfisches Leben*® 1, 357. There is a corresponding phrase in Old 
French. Godefroy’s Old French dictionary cites “ne vars ne 
gris” from Floovant and li vairs et li gris from Avuccasin et 
Nicolette. Ducange gives Griseum, Grisium as pellis animalis 
cuiusdam. He quotes pelles griseae et variae from several writ- 
ers. If we accept Senn’s interpretation, we must translate: then 
they gave his heroes material for grey and party-colored gar- 
ments. Here we get into another difficulty. It does not appear 
that gray garments were worn at court (Cf. Schultz loc. cit. 1, 
318). Gray was the color of the peasant’s garb. According to an 
old tradition related in the Kaiserchronik Charlemagne had de- 
creed that the peasants should wear gray or black. The passage 
from the Kaiserchronik is given in Schultz I. 324, note 3; note 
2 on the same page and notes 1 and 2 on p. 325 give other pas- 
sages showing that gray was worn by the peasants, also by pil- 
grims, p. 524, notes 3, 4. Of course the peasants did not always 
wear gray, but in general gray was worn by the lower classes, cf. 
Weinhold loc. cit. m, 254 f. When Tristan disguises himself as 
fool, he puts on a gray coat, Ulrich von Tiirheim, ed. von Groote 
1, 2504, Heinrich von Freiberg 1. 5135. When he disguises him- 
self as pilgrim, he and his companion put on “grawe kleider,” 
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Eilhart, ed. Lichtenstein ll. 7445 ff. From every point of view 
the traditional explanation of this passage is the correct one. 

Nib. st. 68, 2. lebt iemen iibermiieter, des enwas niht nédt, 
denne waere Sifrit unt die sine man. The translation “there was 
no danger that there might be anybody bolder than Sigfrid 
and his men” does not bring out the real meaning. It is not a 
question of boldness but rather of costly, luxurious living. There 
was no reason that anybody should live more expensively than 
Sigfrid and his men, that is, they lived in the finest style imagi- 
nable. 

Nib. 71, 4 ir ross diu giengen ebene, des herren Sifrides man. 
The Vocabulary explains ebene as “‘at full gallop, at full tilt” and 
ebene gan “to gallop at full speed, in hot haste.”’ Bartsch trans- 
lates ebene with gleichmissig, that is evenly, the DWé gives a 
similar meaning. There is no evidence that ebene has ever been 
used in German in the sense of “‘at full speed.” Siegfried and his 
men have been sailing up the Rhine from Xanten to Worms, 
they arrive on the seventh morning, and the poet refers to the 
heroes’ costly garments and the handsome trappings of the 
horses. The horses “giengen ebene,” they walked evenly, they 
had an even gait, that is, they had not become lame from lack 
of exercise during the seven days on shipboard. Horses after a 
journey on shipboard are given exercise, but they are not made 
to gallop. The phrase occurs again st. 1366 (Holtzmann): 
Pélanen unde Vlachen den sah man ebene gan/ ir pfert und ros 
diu guoten da sie mit kreften riten. Here we have galloping 
horses but the speed is expressed by “mit kreften riten,” ebene 
gan itself means to move evenly, that is, the horses were in 
good form and well trained. The adverb ebene in connection 
with horses is also found in Ms. A st. 369 (Lachmann): ir ros 
stuonden ebene. The heroes are on shipboard on the way to 
Iceland. Ms. B (Bartsch st. 380) has schéne instead of ebene. 
Both phrases mean the horses stood comfortably in the ship. It 
is clear from this line that ebene does not imply motion. Cf. 
Reinhart Fuchs, ed. Baesecke, 1. 18, vil harte ebene gienc sin 
pfluoc. The phrase ebene gAn is also used of the sailing of a ship. 
Nib. 380 (Bartsch): ir scif daz gie vil ebene, the ship sailed on 
an even keel, smoothly. The poet of Kudrun borrowed the 
phrase, st. 1562, ir schif giengen eben, ir winde waren guot; eben 
does not mean fast as the Vocabulary translates, it means 
smoothly. 

Nib. st. 85 


Er sprach, von swannen fiieren die recken an den Rin, 
ez mohten selbe fiirsten oder fiirsten boten sin. 

“ir ros diu sint schoene, ir kleider harte guot. 

von swannen si joch riten, si sint vil hhe gemuot.” 


All editions, including the present one, open the quotation at 
the beginning of the third line but there is no reason why the 
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quotation should not begin after sprach in |. 1. He said: from 
wheresoever the heroes may have come to the Rhine, they may 
well be princes or the messengers of princes. The horses are 
fair, their garments very fine, from wheresoever they may have 
come, they are high-spirited. von swannen fiieren and von swan- 
nen si jouch riten are parallel. The editor has very properly 
changed riten in the editions of Holtzmann and Zarncke to riten, 
the past subjunctive as fiieren in |. 1. In Lachmann’s edition, st. 
86, the wording might permit the quotation to begin at 1. 3. 

Nib. st. 291,/Ir heizet Sifriden .. . gen zuo Kriemhilde. It is 
by no means certain that heizet is imperative. It may be the 
present indicative used as substitute for the imperative. The 
same applies to st. 336, 2 and st. 337, 2. Cf. Behaghel, Deutsche 
Syntax u, 249. 11; Curme, A Grammar of the German Language 
Rev. ed., p. 251. 

Nib. st. 447 Karc in the phrase “der karche Hagene” found 
only in Ms. C and replaced by Holtzmann and Zarncke with 
stark in accordance with Mss. A and B is rendered in the Vo- 
cabulary as strong, but karc applied to a human being means 
sly, cunning, except where it has developed the meaning of nig- 
gardly. 

The note to Nib. st. 457 calls for a few remarks in defence 
of Hagen and Dankwart. “In spite of their previous bravado, 
Hagen and Dancwart did not use their arms when they received 
them back. They, who later on turn against Sigfrid, present here 
a piteous spectacle.’”” Dancwart and Hagen did not, in a spirit 
of bravado, threaten to fight as soon as their arms are returned 
to them and then failed to carry out their threats. They demand 
their arms to protect their lord in case he should be defeated 
in the contest which would mean his death. But the contest has 
not even begun and it would be senseless for them to attack 
Briinhild and her men at once. As Gunther is victorious, there 
is no occasion for the two men later to use their weapons but 
their conduct at Etzel’s court shows that they are not afraid 
to fight against greatly superior numbers. 

In st. 464 Gunther is referred to as ‘der kiiene man.” The 
note states “‘kiiene here used ironically,” as though the poet 
wished to imply that in this case Gunther was not a bold hero. 
But kiiene is the traditional epithet of the hero in the Nibelun- 
genlied, it is an epitheton ornans which may be used without ref- 
erence to the particular situation. Gunther is kiiene even though 
in this case he has to rely upon Siegfried’s cunning and strength. 
Dying Siegfried is referred to as “der recke kiiene und gemeit” 
(Hm. st. 1900) though at the time he is neither bold nor joyful. 
Nor is daz aller wiseste wip (st. 1579) meant ironically. The 
poet calls the mermaids wisiu wip (st. 1569) and neither he nor 
Hagen has the slightest doubt as to their prophesying power. 
Hagen thanks the mermaid for her advice and information 
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(1585). If he throws the chaplain into the water, it is not because 
he doubts the prophecy, but because he wants to prove to him- 
self that he is stronger and more cunning than these supernat- 
ural women, stronger even than fate. 

Nib. 1235, 3 daz wir geriten immer in Etzelen lant. The note 
gives “ever” for immer, but translates “without our ever riding 
to... ’’; immer being in a dependent clause has negative force ‘ 
(cf. Paul-Gierach §375). The note as it stands is misleading but 
the translation is correct as the negative idea is rendered by 
without. 

Nib. st. 1257, 4 wan ich vlés ein den besten, does not mean I 
lost one of the best, but I lost the best husband that a woman 
ever had. Kriemhild would not refer to her husband as one of 
the best, he is the best. The same idiom we have st. 1241 Ez 
hat durch iuwer minne, vrouwe, her gesant / ein der aller beste, 
der ie kiineges lant/gewan mit vollen éren. Etzel is not one of the 
best, he is the best man that ever ruled a kingdom. Cf. Kudrun 
8, 3 er hiez im werben eine die besten von den richen, he sued 
for the hand of the noblest among the powerful ones. 

Nib. st. 869, 4 do sAhen zuo einander die guoten ritter ge- 
meit is explained as follows: “gemeit ‘relieved’ is not an attrib- 
ute of ritter but part of the predicate. ‘They looked at each 
other relieved (that the thing was over’).”’ It is characteristic of 
the style of the Nibelungenlied that we have set phrases, epic 
formulae, which are repeated again and again. One of these 
phrases is gemeit as attribute of ritter, recke, held, degen, etc. 
Bartsch in his Wérterbuch records about 60 passages in manu- 
scripts B and C in which gemeit appears as attribute of one of 
those nouns always at the end of the line, among them pas- 
sages like die snellen degene gemeit (Hm. 1946), do reiten mit 
einander die kiienen degene gemeit Hm. 2043, die guoten ritter 
gemeit Hm. 147. There are four cases in the two manuscripts 
where gemeit is used predicatively with wesen and the genetive. 
As in the passage under discussion gemeit is not used with 
wesen and the genitive, it must conform to the use in the 60 
passages, in other words, it is necessarily attributive. The 
meaning of gemeit in the Nibelungenlied is not “relieved” but 
joyful approaching the meaning of courageous, confident. The 
knights at the moment are certainly not in a joyful mood, but 
we have an epitheton ornans which is independent of the par- 
ticular situation. 

Nib. st. 1216, 4 wande ich iu aller éren hie ze werbenne gan 
cannot mean “I grant you all privileges to engage here in any 
business (you like).” Riiedeger has only one business, that is 
to deliver King Etzel’s message. He has asked Gunther’s per- 
mission to deliver this message. Gunther grants his request, for 
if he were to deny it, Riiedeger would be deprived of all the 
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honors inherent in his charge. “I want you to get all the honors 
that it is possible to get from your ambassadorship.”’ 

In connection with the word mettine Nib. 1273, 4 the author 
gives the canonical hours of the Church. Following the National 
Encyclopedia he gives eight canonical hours. But the National 
Encyclopedia is not authoritative in matters of this kind. The 
Western Church recognized only seven canonical hours. The 
Rule of St. Benedict gives the names of these seven hours under 
Caput xvi (cf. Cuthbertus Butler, Sancti Benedicti Regula 
Monasteriorum (Freiburg i.B., 1927), p. 48). G. Bilfinger in his 
Die mittelalterlichen Horen und die modernen Stunden (Stuttgart, 
1892) quotes on p. 64 a Latin mnemonic verse widely current 
during the Middle Ages giving the names of the seven canonical 
hours (cf. also p. 53 f.). Bilfinger himself throughout his book 
recognizes only seven hours. Matutinum and Laudes combined 
into one Officium formed the first canonical hour. The Kirchen- 
lexikon of Wetzer and Welte, the standard German encyclopedia 
on Catholic theology, says under Matutinum (v. vit col. 1042): 
‘*Matutinum (Mette) bildet mit den Laudes den der Nachtzeit 
entsprechenden Teil des canonischen Stundengebets, . . . das 
Officium nocturnum. . . . Der Name, welcher allerdings das Ge- 
bet aus der Nacht in die Morgenfriihe verlegt, wurde vorherr- 
schend, seitdem dasselbe nicht mehr als Horae nocturnae in 
der Nacht, sondern mit dem Morgenlobgebet, den Laudes 


Matutinae vereinigt bei Anbruch des Tages gefeiert wurde.” In 
the Middle High German translations of the Regula St. Bene- 
dicti published by Carl Selmer (Cambridge, Mediaeval Acad- 
emy, 1933) the first canonical hour is referred to as ze laus 
metene (p. 64), ze laudes (p. 142 and 219), zu der laus meten 
(p. 181), ze Lausmettin (p. 294), zu der metten (p. 255), ze 
mettin (p. 295). The Century Dictionary defines weg, 4 as “a 


religious service forming in combination with matins the first 
of the seven canonical hours.” 

Kud. st. 85 Ich enweiz von welhem ende gevlozzen iiber mer... 
kom ein gotes her. von welchem ende does not mean “for what 
reason,” it is local, from what direction. The DW6 says in regard 
to Ende in the sense of Ziel, Zweck, Absicht col. 456: “so haufig 
dem lateinischen finis diese bedeutung einwohnt, so wenig zeigt 
sie sich ahd. und mhd., erst nhd. kommt sie namentlich bei 
Luther vor und scheint dann eben verdeutschung des lat. aus- 
drucks.” Lexer gives no example of MHG ende in the sense of 
purpose, reason. Two stanzas later we have ende again in the 
sense of direction: die alten grifen kérten von ir geniste dan, / ich 
enweiz in welhen ende df des meres strazen. 

Kudrun st. 111, 4, do erkaltet ir gemiiete, do er Krist so 
vrevellichen nannte. The note explains: “What friendly feeling 
there might have been in the hearts of the crusaders at first 
sight vanished completely when they heard Hagen’s reference 
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to God. In their opinion, heathens have no right to mention 
the name of God.” In the Vocabulary erkalten is rendered by 
to grow cold, icy; to become hostile. This explanation does not 
fit the context. The count of Garade with his ship of pilgrims 
is passing the shore where Hagen and the maidens are waiting. 
Hagen calls out to them but when the men in the ship see the 
maidens, they are afraid they might be “wildiu merkint.” The 
count commands the skipper not to steer near the shore. Now 
Hagen again calls out and asks them “durch gotes giiete” to 
take him and the maidens away. Then their mind “grew cool,” 
that is they became calm, they lost their fear, because Hagen 
had so boldly mentioned the name of God. Now the count is 
eager to help them, he jumps into a boat and can hardly wait 
to find out who they are. His first question on approaching the 
shore is: If you are Christians, what are you doing here? The 
fact that Hagen had called upon God convinced him that the 
strangers were Christians. Bartsch, Symon and Martin change 
the ms. reading erkaltet to erbaldet which brings out even 
more clearly the interpretation just given. 

Kudrun st. 125, 4 an in ist wol erkiielet beide min herze und 
ouch min gemiiete. The rendering of erkiielen in the vocabulary 
“to grow chilly” is inadequate and obscure. Hagen is referring 
to the griffins that he has slain. He has “‘cooled off’ the anger 
and the resentment that his heart and mind harbored against 
the griffins, that is, he has taken revenge. This usage is quite 
different from that of erkalten in st. 111, 4. den muot, das herze, 
den zorn, daz gemiiete erkiielen (or kiielen) are common 
phrases for which Lexer and the DWé give references. They all 
mean to get satisfaction for wrongs suffered, to get revenge. Mar- 
tin calls attention to the modern phrase “Sein Miitchen kiihlen” 
to get revenge, to get even. 

P. 280, 1. 26. It is not clear why Sahsen is annotated ‘The 
prince of Saxony,” it is parallel to Diiringe. If it is intended as 
a reference to the presence of Duke Bernhard of Saxony, that 
should have been stated. 

P. 284. Walther’s lines (315-316): und gulte ein fuoder guotes 
wines tasent pfunt da stiient doch nimmer ritters becher laere 
do not in themselves show that “Walther disapproves of heavy 
drinking as being out of harmony with the conduct of a gentle- 
man.” They refer to sin héhiu fuore in the preceding line. The 
landgrave is so extravagant that he would serve his guests an 
abundance of wine even if it were fabulously expensive. Else- 
where Walther has expressed his disapproval of excessive 
drinking. 

P. 288. The line Owé was éren sich ellendet tiutschen landen! 
is misunderstood: ‘‘How much prestige has left Germany! The 
knights who left the country constitute its power and prestige. 
The poet realizes the weakened position in which the country 
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is left.” On the contrary, the poet laments the fact that the 
knights are not leaving Germany to take part in the crusade. 
That is depriving Germany of honor and prestige. In the same 
poem |. 423 do uns der kurze sumer sin gesinde wesen bat, it 
would be more appropriate to refer to the summer as feudal 
lord, not war-lord which is a new word in English used during 
the War for propaganda purposes as translation of the German 
Kriegsherr. It is not found in English before the middle of the 
19th century. 

As to the accent of the prefix un- the author gives the follow- 
ing rule (p. 33): “The prefix un- is unaccented if the following 
syllable is accented in the non-compound form, e.g. un-re’ht, 
un-mae’re, un-fuo’ge, un-da’nk, un-ge’rne, un-m4’zen, un- 
triu’we, etc. It is accented if the next syllable has no stress of 
its own, e.g. u’n-verda’get, u’n-gefiie’ge, u’n-gelii’cke, etc.”” In 
the Vocabulary we also find unmi’nne, unnd’t, unsa’nfte, un- 
schu’lde with its adjective unschu’ldic. At the same time we find 
u’nmu’ot, u’nfu’oge with two accents. Why the rule does not 
work here is not explained. Urloup is given with the accent on 
the second syllable, on the first syllable and with the accent on 
both syllables. As the corresponding modern words unrecht, 
Unfug, Undank, ungern, Untreue, unsanft, Unschuld, unschul- 
dig, elend all have the accent on the first syllable, we would have 
to assume that all these words in passing from MHG to modern 
German transferred their accent from the second to the first 
syllable. This is contrary to what we know about German 
accent. Wilmanns in his edition of Walter’s poems (p. 45) gives 
substantially the same rule as to the accent of un-, but Wil- 
manns is speaking of the metrical accent the words have in 
Walter’s poems. The author may also have had in mind the 
metrical accent, then the accent signs in the Vocabulary would 
refer to the metrical accents the words have in the selections, 
but that should have been indicated. The conflict between 
metrical accent and spoken accent, one of the vexing problems 
in MHG poetry, is never referred to. Clearness which char- 
acterizes other parts of the book is lacking in the treatment of 
the accent. In the twolines from Reinmar (p. 256, ls. 105-106): 
Minne heizent ez die man / und méchte baz unminne sin it is 
hard to believe that unminne had the accent on the second syl- 
lable as the notes state. Unminne is used here in direct contrast 
to minne, in natural speech the un- was accented and this 
must be brought out in some way in reading the line, whether 
we call it schwebende Betonung, or with Saran, metrische 
Driickung or Erhebung. 

As to versification we find the statement on p. 311: “In clas- 
sical MHG poetry there is regular alternation of one accented 
and one unaccented syllable.” One exception is recognized: “Light 
syllables, when accented, are often followed by two unaccented 
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syllables instead of only one.” To get regular alternation the 
final vowels before words beginning with a vowel are dropped, 
also frequently the vowels in es, si, ez and in the prefixes be- 
and ge-. We seem to have Lachmann’s law of einsilbige Senkung. 
Compare this with Heusler’s statement in Deutsche Versge- 
schichte II, 101, §554: Einen Kanon der Versfiillung und Sprach- 
behandlung hat es in der ad. “Bliitezeit”’ nicht gegeben, und wo 
die Forscher einen solchen aufstellten, mussten sie anerkennen, 
dass Formkiinstler wie Gotfried und Rudolf von Ems groéblich 
dagegen siindigen.” The insistence on regular alternation led to 
a wrong interpretation in the poem on p. 27. 


1.18 und ist der vil heilige Krist 
sin vriunt niht alters eine, 
so hilfet ez allez kleine, 
swaz er vriunde und guotes hat. 
22 swenne er vriunde und guot lat, 
ist im diu séle danne ungenesen, 
so ist er ie ein tére gewesen. 


The note to |. 22 reads: “The accent on this copula [und] 
stresses its meaning emphatically. In contrast with this cf. 
unaccented und in the preceding verse.” In |. 21 the editor 
places the stresses on swaz, vriunde, guotes, hat, in |. 22 on 
swenne, vriunde, und, lat. He translates Is. 22 ff.: Even though 
he renounce both his friends and his fortune, but if at the same 
time his soul is not saved, he has not ceased to be a fool.” But 
in |. 21 vriunde und guotes is parallel to 1. 22 vriunde und guot, 
in neither line is wd emphatic, in both lines the emphasis rests 
on the two nouns. The stresses in |. 22 are on swenne, vriunde, 
guot and especially on lat, there is no Senkung between guot 
and l4t. The meaning is: Without the friendship of Christ all 
the friends and possessions a man may have will do him no 
good. Whenever he relinquishes his friends and possessions 
(i.e. whenever he has to relinquish them at death), if then his 
soul is not saved, he has always been a fool. 

The Vocabulary has been carefully prepared but we also see 
a tendency towards the unusual. Bracke und spiirhunt are both 
translated bloodhound. The bloodhound is a special breed of 
dogs; all we know about bracke and spiirhunt is that they were 
used for hunting, hence hunting dog would be a better transla- 
tion.—Hacke pl. in the sense of temptation is a figurative use 
of hacke in the sense of hook which should have been indicated. 
Similarly the literal meaning of gouch should have been given. 
—The plural of ingesinde (Kud. 148, 4) in the sense of servants 
is not the plural of the strong neuter collective noun, as the 
Vocabulary seems to imply, but of the weak masculine noun 
der ingesinde, servant, dienstman.—kapfen an (Nib. 74, 3) is 
not “to stare at”’ but as so often in MHG, to look at with admir- 
ation.—kiinne str.n. is translated “royal family, house; dyn- 
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asty.”’ I can find no authority for this. Kiinne is family, kin, 
or used personally, relative. In this sense the word is fairly com- 
mon in the Nibelungenlied and in Kudrun.—Kunst in Walter’s 
poems to Reinmar is not “erudition” but corresponds to its 
modern equivalent, here poetic art. Litertranc is not “clear, 
red wine,” it is spiced wine. As early as 1848 W. Wackernagel 
discussed this word in the Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum 
vol. 6 citing numerous examples and even a mediaeval recipe 
for the preparation of the beverage. Cf. also Heyne, Deutsche 
Hausaltertiimer 11, 369 f. DWb s.v. Lautertrank. Under nein we 
find the statement “After a negative question or a negative 
statement: yes! certainly!” No reference is given and I have 
found no example of this unusual meaning in the selections. 

Recke is rendered ‘“‘Knight-errant (a knight who went in 
quest of adventure to show his chivalry).’”’ The inappropriate- 
ness of this translation is at once apparent when we remember 
that Siegfried, Gunther, Gernot, Gigselher, Hagen are called 
recken in the Nibelungenlied, but by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could they be called knights-errant. Recke is a word that 
originated in old Germanic times long before the rise of chivalry. 
It survived to the 12th and 13th centuries in the popular epics 
but was avoided by the court poets as it was felt to be archaic 
and had a non-chivalrous flavor. The English knight-errant 
according to the NED is not recorded before the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The cultural implications of knight-errant are vastly 
different from those of recke. 

For voget a second meaning is given “‘despot, tyrant, oppres- 
sor” but without reference. Neither Lexer nor Miilier-Zarncke 
give this meaning of voget. For the sixteenth century the DWd 
gives Vogt in the sense of cruel and tyrannical] official —W4fen 
as exclamation of distress is weakly rendered by oh my! gracious! 
which is also given as rendering of wé, the exclamation of pain. 
One cannot imagine Hagen in Nib. st. 461 using such an excla- 
mation. Even in much later times waffen is a strong exclamation 
of distress or surprise. wafenhemde (Nib. 438, 1) is explained 
as “mantling (a veil of cloth which hung from the helmet over 
the shoulders.)’’ No references and no authorities are given in 
support of this startling explanation. As the word is found only 
in this stanza of the Nibelungenlied and nowhere else, it is 
clearly impossible to derive such a meaning from this one pas- 
sage. Moreover Hemd in German has at all times denoted a 
garment covering the body, either the one next to the body or, 
as in Chorhemd and Fuhrmannshemd, a loose outer garment, 
or as in Panzerhemd, an armor enclosing the body. Lexer and 
O. Hartung, Die deutschen Altertiimer des Nibelungenliedes und 
der Kudrun (1894), p. 445 identify wafenhemde with spaldenier, 
frequently mentioned in MHG, a garment worn under the ar- 
mor. King Ludwig in Kud. 864 wears “ein hemede” “under 
briinne” which saved his life. 
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WaAffenroc is rendered by tunic, military coat. Neither 
tunic nor military coat with its modern flavor is an appropriate 
rendering. The waffenroc corresponds to the Middle English 
coat of armes or coat armour (cf. NED s.v. armour 10). It wasa 
sleeveless coat, mantle or vest worn over the armor to protect 
it from rain and the heat of the sun, also to distinguish the 
knight in the lists and on the field of battle. Cf. Schultz, Héf. 
Leben u, 58, O. Hartung Joc. cit. p. 445. 

There are very few misprints. P. 141, last but one line, has 
instead of had, p. 169 st. 858, 2 von instead of vor, p. 228 third 
line from end, Kudrun instead of Kundrun, p. 259, fourth line 
from the end, she instead of they, p. 284, 1. 314 sin instead of 
ein, p. 339 grap instead of grab, p. 355 schachaere should have 
long 4, p. 365 untriuwe instead of intriuwe, p. 368 widervart 
instead of widerwart, but widervart is given a few lines before. 

The many excellent qualities of the book and its usefulness 
have been impaired by the author’s evident determination to 
give new and even startling explanations and interpretations 
which fail to convince. 

Joun A. Watz 
Harvard University 


NEUN NEVE PREDIGTEN VON ABRAHAM A SANCTA CLARA AUS 
DER WIENER HANpDscuHRiFT Cop. 11571 mit 2 HANDscuHRIF- 
TENPROBEN. Herausgegeben von Karl Bertsche. (Neudrucke 
deutscher Literaturwerke des X VI und X VII Jahrhunderts Nr. 
278-281.) Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1930. 


The inimitable Abraham a Sancta Clara is one of the few 
preachers who belong also to German literature. Any newly 
published sermons of his are always welcome. These nine ser- 
mons include one on the Ascension of Christ, one on the ascen- 
sion of the Virgin, one on Easter, one on Christmas, one on St. 
Matthew and four on later saints. They vary somewhat in 
excellence and interest. The best one is the one on the Ascension 
of Christ, apparently one of his earlier works. 

The last few years have seen an increased appreciation of 
the value of sermons as a source of information about con- 
temporary ideas and culture. G. R. Owst’s work on medieval 
sermons has given an impetus to this. The more volkstiimlich 
the preacher the more his sermons will usually yield of cultural 
interest, and in Volkstiimlichkeit none can excel Abraham a 
Clara. 

Karl Bertsche has edited these sermons excellently, with 
a good text, some fifteen pages of textual notes, an interesting 
introduction of twenty pages, and twenty pages of explanatory 
notes of much cultural interest. 

Nett C. Brooks 


University of Illinois 
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IsLenzxir, py6odz£rrTirx. Eftirséra J6nas Jonasson fra Hrafnagili. 
Einar Ol. Sveinsson bj6 undir prentun. Reykjavik: Isa- 
foldarprentsmidja, 1934, Pp. xxiv-+504. 

IstenpINGAR. Nokkur drég ad pjédarlf¥singu. Gudmundur 
Finnbogason. Reykjavik: Békadeild Menningars jé3s, 1933, 
Pp. 8+ 387. 

These two important works, which have deservedly been 
favorably reviewed and much read in Iceland, supplement each 
other. The former describes the life of the Icelanders for cen- 
turies and the conditions under which they lived; the latter is 
an interpretation of their character as well as an evaluation of 
their achievements. Together these studies, therefore, form a 
comprehensive picture of Icelandic national life and culture—a 
picture all the more interesting and illuminating because the 
books in question are written respectively from a realistic 
and an idealistic point of view. 

Since the appearance of Jén Arnason’s and Magntis Grims- 
son’s mounumental collection of Icelandic folk- and fairy-tales 
(Lslenzkar pjédsigur og efintfri, Leipzig, 1862-64), interest in 
Icelandic folk-lore has continued, with varying intensity, and 
resulted in the publication of several extensive and important 
collections together with a number of smaller and less significant 
ones. During the two last decades, in particular, such publica- 
tions have flourished in Iceland. 

Nevertheless, diligent as these numerous collectors have 
been in the realm of Icelandic folk-lore, they have primarily 
concerned themselves with assembling and recording folk-tales 
of various kinds—fairy-tales, ghost stories, and stories of trolls 
and outlaws—thereby neglecting a very important aspect of the 
national life, folk ways and customs. 

Rev. Jénas Jénasson, a keen observer and lover of folk-lore, 
undertook the fascinating and ambitious task of collecting ma- 
terial dealing with that neglected phase of Icelandic folk-life, 
and devoted the last ten years of his life (1908-18) chiefly to 
that undertaking. [slenzkir )jédhettir is the result of his labors. 
He did not. however, live to complete the book. The work of 
editing it was happily entrusted to Dr. Einar Ol. Sveinsson, a 
painstaking and competent scholar, whose contributions to the 
history of Icelandic folk-lore (Verzeichnis islindischer M archen- 
virianten, FF Communications 83 and in Nordisk kultur IX) 
have established him as an authority in the field. He has 
accomplished his delicate and difficult assignment highly suc- 
cessfully, as the book has on the whole both continuity and 
evenness of composition, with but slight traces of the revision 
and editing necessary. In a detailed and sympathetic intro- 
duction the editor describes the life and literary work of Rev. 
Jénas Jénasson, the author, and tells of the writing and the 
publication of the book. 
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The comprehensiveness of the volume can be inferred from 
the headings of its ten main sections and a brief outline of these: 
“Daily life,”’ describing life in the home from morning till night, 
clothes, sanitation, and food; “Principal farmwork,”’ telling 
about work on the farm according to the seasons and about 


’ 


numerous related customs; ‘‘The weather,” including various 
weather-prophecies; ‘‘Animals,’’ domestic and others, treatment 
of these and beliefs and customs connected with them; ‘‘Festi- 
vals and holidays”; ‘““Amusements”’; “The course of life,’’ em- 
bracing birth, childhood, education, the years of maturity, 
marriage, diseases and death, and the funeral; “Health and 
cures”; “Thought and religious life,” including among other 
things church and home services, church and religious life 
generally, together with relics and remnants from pagan and 
Catholic days; and “‘Housing.”’ 

Clearly, much and varied material on national Icelandic 
life and customs has here been assembled, with one significant 
omission. Death cut short the career of the author before he had 
found time to collect material on the life, work, and ways of the 
Icelandic fisherman. No doubt other investigators will deal 
with that subject; a long-time important branch of it, shark- 
fishing has already been treated in: Theédér Fridriksson: H ékar- 
lalegur og hdkarlamenn, Reykjavik, 1933. 

The work under review covers primarily the 18th century 
and the first half of the 19th, with a more cursory survey of 
conditions during earlier times. Within each section the material 
is, generally speaking, arranged chronologically, and this adds 
greatly to the clearness and interest of the presentation of a 
complex subject. 

The author has gathered his information from many 
sources, from printed books and unpublished manuscripts, his 
own rich store of observation, and the accounts of qualified 
informants. Withal he has not exhausted his subject; nor was 
that to be expected under the circumstances. He did not, for 
instance, have an opportunity to carry on research in the 
National Library of Iceland at Reykjavik, where much source 
material in his field is to be found. Neither was he in position 
to travel about the country for investigation purposes. His 
account is therefore, by and large, confined to North and South 
Iceland which he knew best. Despite those limitations the book 
is all that the editor claims for it in his preface: “the first 
general survey of the folk ways, customs, and traditional 
beliefs of the Icelanders during the later centuries.”” Hence it 
will remain a basic work in the field, and should inspire further 
similar or related studies as it contains much suggestive 
material, 

Islenzkir }j6dhettir is not, however, merely a highly informa- 
tive work, a pioneer study; it also makes both interesting and 
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pleasant reading. It is equally pleasing to the eye, as the pub- 
lisher has clearly spared no effort to clothe it in a worthy garb. 
Over 200 pictures add greatly to the attractiveness and the use- 
fulness of the work; and its value is further increased by both 
an excellent subject index and an index of names compiled by 
the editor. 

But interesting and authentic as Rev. Jénasson’s work is, it 
presents far from a flattering picture of national life in Iceland 
and of the conditions under which the Icelanders lived for 
centuries. Granting that in his realistic tendency Rev. Jénasson 
may at times incline unduly to the sombre and seamy side, 
the fact remains that when pictured against that dark back- 
ground, the achievements of the Icelanders, as presented by 
Dr. Gudmundur Finnbogason in his fascinating study, [slendin- 
gar, become both impressive and admirable. The author, who is 
Chief Librarian of the National Library of Iceland and former 
Professor in the University of Iceland, has a firmly established 
reputation as a scholar and brilliant writer. He has written 
extensively on various phases of Icelandic culture, and the 
present work is the result of many years research. 

Dr. Finnbogason here attempts an interpretation and an 
evaluation of the national character of the Icelanders. Obviously 
this is neither a simple nor an easy task; nor does the author 
by any means consider his work final. Nevertheless, however 
one may differ with him on certain points, it can hardly be 
denied that his approach to the subject and arrangement of 
the material are, on the whole, characterized by penetration 
and practical sense. 

The author interprets the Icelanders in the light of their 
accomplishments, at the same time taking into full account 
their origin and environment and the influence of both on their 
character. Further, he evaluates the Icelanders as we measure 
the mountains, judges them by their greatest achievements in 
every field of endeavor. Naturally, the resultant picture would 
have been darker, had the writer presented some sort of an 
average level of achievement for the nation as a whole; whether 
the presentation would thereby have been truer fundamentally, 
is another matter. 

Dr. Finnbogason’s study is both extensive in scope and 
many-sided as indicated by his chapter-headings: “Origin of 
the Icelanders,” ‘The settlers,” “Government,” “Philosophy 
of life and religion,” “The World of the Supernatural,” “The 
language,” “The sagas,” “Poetry,” “Arts and sports,” ‘The 
land,” “The animals,” “Individual character sketches,” “De- 
scription of the nation” (by foreign and native observers), and 
two concluding chapters where the author summarizes the 
results of his investigation. 

Here is, therefore, brought together much and varied ma- 
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terial about Iceland and the Icelanders, past and present; the 
bibliography also reveals how far afield the writer has gone for 
his sources, although the choice of these is ever a matter of 
individual opinion. He quotes freely from the works of others, 
nor can that be escaped; his book is, non the less, rich in 
independent and noteworthy observations and conclusions. He 
laments, however, and justly so, how often special investigations 
have been lacking on matters of importance. 

In a short review only some of the principal considerations 
in this extensive work can be touched upon. The chapter on the 
origin of the Icelanders, based on the historical sources as well 
as the latest anthropological researches, is very illuminating. 
Specially worthy of attention is likewise the author’s suggestion 
to the effect that the difference between saga-writing in the 
North and South of Iceland, pointed out by Dr. Sigurdur 
Nordal in his edition of Egils saga (1933), may be traced to 
different racial origin of the settlers in those parts of the 
country. On the other hand I am of the opinion that Dr. Finn- 
bogason minimizes unduly the racial mixture which has taken 
place in Iceland since the early days, f. ex. during the 18th and 
19th century. 

The discussion of the philosophy of life and the faith of the 
Icelanders is both detailed and significant; the author interprets 
“Havamal” excellently, although one may disagree as to the 
meaning of individual phrases and lines. He also shows clearly 
how pagan and Christian ethical ideals blend in the religious 
views of the Icelanders. 

Dr. Finnbogason’s chapter on the Icelandic language is 
beautifully written, with vast knowledge and deep understand- 
ing; which is not at all surprising from a man noted for his 
rare mastery of his native tongue. He deals concisely, and satis- 
factorily, with the saga-literature. Much more valuable and 
thought-provoking, however, is his discussion of Icelandic 
poetry. It is both a penetrating and a convincing evaluation. 
His appreciation of the rfmur-poetry is particularly gratifying; 
fully recognizing its common lack of genuine poetic quality, he 
justly emphasizes its cultural value and its significance as mental 
discipline. For centuries this popular form of poetry kept alive 
the sense of form among the Icelanders and preserved the old 
poetic language. 

There is much of interest in the chapters on arts and sports. 
The same is true of the author’s discussion of the relationship 
between the country and the people; but on this subject he had 
earlier written a notable monograph (Land og )j60. 1921). 

One of the most important and original parts of the work is, 
however, the chapter on individual charater sketches (Mann- 
lysingar). Here Dr. Finnbogason attempts*a general characteri- 
zation of the Icelandic nation on the basis of biographical 
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sketches of a thousand representative individuals. Whatever 
one may think of his method, the results are both interesting 
and enlightening. 

Much worth-while information is also to be gleaned from 
the estimate of the Icelandic people by twenty foreigners, from 
Adam of Bremen to Professor A. G. van Hamel, and by four 
native writers. The author has selected those who in his judg- 
ment have described the Icelandic nation ‘‘with greatest knowl- 
edge and understanding.” The picture they present is on the 
whole very flattering. Of course, it would have been easy to 
gather together the same number of equally uncomplimentary 
estimates of the Icelanders written by foreign visitors. Whether 
such descriptions would have been any more faithful to fact is 
highly questionable. Dr. Finnbogason’s selection of those 
authors, who wrote on basis of dependable knowledge of the 
country and with understanding, appears the sane course to 
take. 

The book is written with the author’s customary fluency, 
vigor, and good taste. His close acquaintance with classical 
Icelandic literature has clearly been fruitful in regard to his 
style and clarity of presentation. There is a good, selected bib- 
liography, but an index is lacking. In make-up the volume is 
attractive. 

The two works here discussed, though different in their 
approach and theme, are alike indispensable to the student of 
Icelandic literature and culture. 

RICHARD BECK 
University of North Dakota 


A Stupy or BALLAD Ruytum: With special reference to ballad 
music, By J. W. Hendren, Princeton Studies in English, 
No. 14. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936. Pp. 
177. 


This book is based on the tenet that a ballad is a folk song: 
that words and music belong together and should be studied 
conjointly. The author admits the propriety of dealing sepa- 
rately with the poem and with the melody for particular pur- 
poses. The aim here brings the two under one view in a study 
of ballad rhythms, with special reference to ballad music. 

First comes a structural analysis of ballad melody. The main 
division between short phrases and long phrases, corresponding 
in general to the shorter and longer ballad verses or to the first 
verse as against the first two verses in a quatrain, recommends 
itself by simplicity and apparent demonstrability; there is, 
however, a saving clause in the statement that “phrasal inter- 
pretations are frequently difficult and based upon nothing more 
tangible than taste and feeling.” That is one of the advantages 
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of an uninvolved mechanism of analysis; the validity of the 
method is not compromised if a reader, consulting his own 
taste and feeling, prefers a dissenting interpretation. 

A like value attaches to the author’s adoption of elements 
of musical notation in his treatment of the scansion of ballad 
verse. In addition to the conventional signs indicating stress 
and the customary barring of the metrical feet, musical notes 
of differing values are employed to denote the unequal durations 
of syllables. Once more, the important thing is not that the 
reader must agree as to the assigned time values in each case, 
but that the system should be—as this is—flexible enough to 
permit the divergent readings inevitable in all poetic scansion, 
particularly in the rather lawless metrics of the ballads. 

Other chapters in the dissertation deal with meter and stress, 
with stanzaic patterns, with the peculiar suitability of the 
quatrain, with the refrains, with the relation between verbal 
variations and melodic variations, with the obscure problem 
of the manner in which the association of words and music was 
originally brought about for the several ballads in the earlier 
and later stages of tradition. The general method is that of 
detailed analysis of factual material, of confident or cautious 
generalization on the data, and of tentative suggestion of 
promising hypotheses. 

Evidence continues to accumulate demonstrating the facility 
with which ballad poetry moves from place to place, from Great 
Britain to America, from one part of Canada and our own coun- 
try to another. The author finds the contrary to be the case 
with the melodies. Similar observations have been made with 
regard to the geographical stability of Scandinavian folk tunes 
(e.g., Tobias Norlind, in Folkminnen och Folktankar, 1937). A 
more exhaustive study of American folk music will afford fur- 
ther testimony on this important matter. If it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that ballad words wander and ballad tunes 
stay at home, it will become the more evident that ballad 
rhythms cannot be accurately studied without reference to 
ballad music. 

S. B. Hustvept 


University of California at Los Angeles 


FESTSCHRIFT FUR Max DeEvuTSCHBEIN, zum 60. Geburtstage. 
Herausgegeben von Wolfgang Schmidt: Englische Kultur 
in sprachwissenschaftlicher Deutung. Leipzig: Verlag von 
Quelle & Meyer, 1936. 


This Festschrift, offered to Max Deutschbein on his sixtieth 
birthday, is interesting as an example of the excellences and 
defects of modern German scholarship. Some of the articles on 
philology are of first-rate importance, while those on literature 
hardly reach this level. 
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W. Havers begins the book with an article “Zum Ursprung 
der sogenannten etymologischen Figuren.” He takes the phrase 
He smiled a shy nervous smile, and places it in the class of 
‘etymological figures,’ which are characterized by repetition of 
the substantive or the verb. He shows how common this phe- 
nomenon is in all Indogermanic languages and how it gradually 
dies out as a language becomes less primitive, more logical and 
more subject to rules of art. On the other hand in fully developed 
languages all sorts of motives may give rise to these figures, as 
for instance, tendencies leading to alliteration, and also wit, 
irony and satire. Meanwhile, Havers has left the original ex- 
ample far behind; indeed, he does not mention it again. The 
point is that in ‘he smiled a shy nervous smile’ the words a shy 
nervous smile are a substitute for the adverb. Havers notes this 
in German (p. 9 mote). An investigation of the English phrase 
might have started there and worked backwards. 

E. Otto in “Stiliibungen als Aufgabe humanistischer Bildung” 
regards speech and culture as indivisible. He pleads that the 
style of a foreign language should be taught psychologically as 
an expression of the people that produced the language, without 
translation, and by making the pupils speak freely and spon- 
taneously in the spirit that shaped the style. In speaking of 
certain experiments made at Mannheim, he uses words which 
may be useful to remember in the struggle which threatens all 
teachers of literature or language over here. ‘‘Es hat sich erge- 
ben, dass zundchst einmal eine enge Verbundenheit von In- 
telligenzentwicklung und Charakterbildung besteht; jede erzieh- 
liche Hebung des Intelligenzniveaus férdert die Entfaltung 
der sozial bedeutsamen Charaktereigenschaften, die eben fiir 
genaue Intelligenzleistungen erforderlich sind: Verantwortlich- 
keitsgefiihl, Griindlichkeit und Selbstbeherrschung”’ [p. 18]. 

B. Fehr in Englische Sprachlogik und englisches Spracherleb- 
nis speaks about Identification, Classification and Definition as 
exemplified in our use of language. Herbert Huscher supplies an 
extremely informative article on Das Anglo-Irische und seine 
Bedeutung als sprachkiinstlerisches Ausdrucksmittel. He speaks 
of the various categories of Anglo-Irish and their geographical 
boundaries and especially of Anglo-Irish as a medium of expres- 
sion in literature. His bibliography is exhaustive. G. Hiibener 
in Beowulf, ein indischer Messerexorzismus und die Sachsen 
explains the seax with which Beowulf killed the monster as a 
short knife such as was buried with the dead. For this reason it 
was considered*to belong to the kingdom of the dead and of 
demons and so was used in exorcisms. He gives parallels from 
modern Indian usage which he collected during a recent journey 
to India. L. L. Schiicking in Heroische Ironie im ags. Seefahrer 
finds that the reference to the call of the birds in this poem is 
merely ironic, a form of humor by which the poet is able to 
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accommodate himself to his circumstances. W. Heraucourt in 
What is trouthe or soothfastnesse? discusses the meanings of 
trouthe and soothfastnesse in Chaucer. 

H. Klitscher in Des Menschen Wille und sein Schicksal dis- 
cusses the value of Shakespeare for the youth of to-day. H. 
Mutschmann in Der Schliissel zu Youngs “Nachtgedanken” 
identifies Lorenzo with Young himself, and Florello with 
Young’s son Frederick. R. Haferkorn in Zum Begriff des Senti- 
mentalen investigates Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility and 
finds that Marianne Dashwood is a typical representative of 
sentimentality. W. Azzalino in Stilistische Analyse von Gedichten 
analyzes the style of Shelley’s Skylark, Sassoon’s Dreamers and 
Gould’s Wander-Thirst. H. De Wet Jensen in Tennysons Ulysses 
finds “‘Unendlichkeit ist auch das wesentliche Merkmal der 
inneren Form, der Gestalt des Gedichtes.’’ H. Heuer in A Gram- 
marian’s Funeral analyzes the poem and explains its ethical 
ideas. W. Hiibner discusses the history of Masefield’s Everlast- 
ing Mercy and its relation to contemporary philosophy. H. 
Becker in Die Ballade von Johnie Cock describes the differences 
in the versions of this ballad and prints in full the version he 
calls D. He then discusses the theme, conception of death, the 
feeling for time and space and “‘das Numinose” in the poem. 
W. Schmidt in Stanley Baldwin und Lloyd George contrasts the 
oratory and the personal character of these two statesmen. His 


essay is typical of modern tendencies in German Anglistik. The 
Professor must not be a mere philologist: he must use the study 
of a foreign literature to explain the character and the political 
system of the people who produced it. Th. Zeiger in Die englische 
Grammatik in der hiheren Schule gives a short history of Max 
Deutschbein’s career and discusses the necessity of reforming 
the technical language of grammar. 


HEREWARD T. PRICE 
University of Michigan 


Die NATIONALE LITERATUR SCHOTTLANDS VON DEN ANFAENGEN 
BIS ZUR RENAISSANCE. Von Friedrich Brie. Halle: Max 
Niemayer Verlag, 1937. 


It is a little difficult for a Scot to exercise the traditional 
Scottish caution in assessing the merits of Professor Brie’s 
book. When one finds a stranger writing in a foreign tongue 
with such sympathy and understanding of Scotland’s great 
struggle to preserve her independence, one is inclined merely to 
be grateful and to let criticism sleep. Professor Brie is not, like 
so many German scholars, concerned primarily with philology 
and the hunt for guellen; he approaches his material from the 
historical rather than from the purely literary point of view. He 
is well justified in so doing, for, as G. Gregory Smith says, “The 
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historical habit rules in Scottish literature.” His point of view 
gives welcome reality to a stretch of writing too often in danger 
of falling into the limbo of literary themes and sources. The 
national spirit of Mediaeval Scotland is a brave theme. It 
ought to have been treated at home. It has been treated with 
sympathy and enthusiasm by a scholar whose work we hope 
will be accessible to all who are interested, or who ought to be 
interested, in the subject. 

In the introduction Professor Brie makes clear his theme: 
while England in the Middle Ages produced no literature 
animated by a true spirit of patriotism, Scotland was forced by 
her long struggle to retain her independence, into a clear con- 
sciousness of her nationality. Threatened freedom became the 
greatest good that men could defend or that poets could cele- 
brate. Heroes were worthy of praise not, like the heroes of the 
romances simply on account of their personal prowess, but 
because they were dedicated to the great ideal of national 
freedom. “The history of Scotland from the death of Alexander 
III (1286) to the Reformation is fundamentally governed by a 
single national idea, that of independence and of resistance to 
England.” This ideal gives to the Old Scots literature a unique 
place among the literatures of the Middle Ages. 

After digging for lost fragments of the earliest literature, 
Professor Brie shows how the chroniclers, exemplified by For- 
dun, came to regard the struggle for freedom as the leitmotiv of 
Scottish history. He is very kind to Fordun’s comparatively 
modest patriotic propaganda, and does full justice to the excel- 
lence of his motives. With Barbour we are on surer ground. 
Here is a poet who sees truth as his goal. 

Professor Brie must agree with Miss Agnes Mure Mackenzie 
on the historical as well as on the literary merits of Barbour’s 
Bruce. Barbour was a national historian, not a courtly writer. 
His work differs from the romances in its truth and actuality, 
and we might add, in its “high seriousness.”’ Professor Brie is 
concerned very little with literary relationships, though he 
knows well enough where these are to be found. He passes on to 
the patriotic element—the theme of the whole poem. A clear 
contrast is drawn between the aggressive nationalism of Eng- 
land and the defensive patriotism of the Scots. Barbour seldom 
expresses hatred of the enemy or even of those Scots who took 
the English side. Some writers, impressed by his high chivalrous 
tone have been led to see the international ideals of chivalry 
and loyalty as the kernel of The Bruce. Professor Brie insists that 
this is a false view and that the central motive is the national 
element. 

The Bruce is original because it is so real, so actual, so nearly 
contemporary. Bruce himself is a real soldier and a real king, 
not merely an adventurer. In him the heroic is mingled with 
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the human. He is a people’s king. The love element is never 
exploited as it is in the romances. Bruce moves in a world of 
men. At the same time, the heroic element differentiates The 
Bruce from other verse chronicles and biographies. Professor 
Ritchie found the poem “Imbued with the spirit of the Old 
French epic.”” Professor Brie compares it to the Old German 
epic with its serious tone and its sense of the leader’s responsi- 
bility to his men. He suggests a connection through lost ballads 
like Chevy Chase. The French connection seems to us much more 
likely. In details and in technique there is no doubt of Barbour’s 
indebtedness to French romance. 

The national element is clearly traceable in Wyntoun’s 
work from the legend of the Scots in Spain up to the time of 
Alexander III when it swamps all other interests. Wyntoun 
follows not only Barbour but the whole tradition of the age. 
He is more emphatic than Fordun in his championship of 
Scottish independence, paints episodes of the war in stronger 
colors, dwells with relish on the slaughter of the English and 
insists on the martyrdom of Wallace by a foe to whom he had 
never submitted. He does not deal with the history of Bruce, but 
refers his readers to Barbour. 

The anonymous continuation of Wyntoun’s “Original 
Chronicle” is even more nationalistic, but in his own continua- 
tion covering the years 1390-1406 Wyntoun remains true to 
his plan of writing a world history. 

The nationalistic element is still stronger in Bower’s Latin 
Scotichronicon. He assumes that God helps the Scots, and his 
hearty hatred of the English is like that shown in the Wallace. 
The Wallace legend was by this time fully developed. 

We are accustomed to see the Wallace somewhat summarily 
dismissed as of less literary value than Barbour’s Bruce. Pro- 
fessor Brie, although he does not pronounce any definite judg- 
ment on its literary merits, speaks of it with even more enthusi- 
asm than of the earlier poem. He dismisses the attribution to 
“Blind Harry” on the internal evidence that a blind minstrel 
could not have written such a poem. His comparison of the 
Wallace and the Bruce is interesting and original. To Professor 
G. Gregory Smith the Wallace is simply of less account than the 
Bruce. Agnes Mure Mackenzie sees in it the work of a novelist 
inspired by Chaucer, while the Bruce is the work of a sober 
historian. Professor Brie stresses the contrast between Bar- 
bour’s strict adherence to historical truth as he knew it, and 
“Harry’s” free use of fiction. He does not, however, account for 
the difference by recognizing a different literary form, or, fun- 
damentally, a different aim. To him, the Wallace is the outcome 
of an ever-increasing patriotic sentiment. This, at last, has 
broken free from the trammels of historical truth and has created 
a myth in the cause of national glory. One feels that like many 
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of his contemporaries, the critic considers a myth of more value 
than true history. Yet he does not class Wallace with the ro- 
mances. Far from it. The poem is to him the supreme epic of 
Scottish literature. 

The story of Wallace’s invasion of England, of his march on 
London, of his conquest of the English king, of his graciousness 
to the queen who comes to beg for his mercy—can certainly 
not be called true. Here, the tale is shown as a phantasy of 
national wish fulfilment. It is interestingly related to the 
political situation about 1480 when the poem was written. Ed- 
ward I of the poem is more or less identified with Edward IV 
of the writer’s own time, the “reyffar king’”’ who was invading 
Scotland “nocht dredand God nor the effusioun of cristin 
blude.”” Everything is done to exalt the hero. He is the leader 
of the Scottish nobility, which unfortunately he never was. He 
has in him something daemonic. He is the superman, the 
divinely guided martyr who loses all for the cause. He is always 
the avenger inspired by a bitter hatred. “The kernel of the 
work and its purpose have in their bitter earnestness nothing 
more to do with conventionality; both show a sense of tragedy 
and an understanding of the man himself that we have not yet 
met either on English or on Scottish ground.” An interesting 
judgment, but a questionable one. 

In a comparison with the Bruce we notice the much greater 
bitterness shown in Wallace against the English, the constant 
desire for vengeance, the use of romance and the greater place 
accorded to women, the subjective descriptions of the hero’s 
mind. The popular elements are likewise noted, Wallace’s great 
bodily strength and so on. 

We have not the space to follow Professor Brie through his 
examination of the historical and semi-historical sources of the 
poem, but we might add that the purely literary influences, so 
strongly felt by the fifteenth century Scottish Chaucerians, 
receive little consideration. True, the poem is being studied from 
an historical point of view, but a consideration of its literary 
connections would have a bearing on the claim for originality. 
Professor Brie does point out the episode with the English 
Queen as a foreign element. It is pure romance. 

In Major’s Historia Majoris Britanniae we see Scottish 
history presented to the outside world by a scholar of the early 
Renaissance. The old hatred is giving way to a hope for the 
peaceful union or alliance of the two peoples. In Boece the 
spirit of Renaissance humanism in strong, and the urge towards 
a creative handling of history is stronger still. Boece became 
the accepted authority until the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

The book ends with a short notice of the Complaynt of 
Scotlande and its times. 
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This is a study that should appeal both to the literary stu- 
dent and to the historian. It is given completeness by the use 
of both Scots and Latin material. The treatment is throughout 
interesting and vigorous. 

Janet M. Smit 
Edinburgh, Scotland 


MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF THE OLD ENGLIsH Drama, New 
Series. Eleventh Volume. Ben Jonson’s Seianus. Edited from 
the Quarto of 1605 by H. De Vocht. Louvain Librairie 
Universitaire. Louvain: Upstpruyst, 1935. 


Dr. de Vocht has given us an edition of Sejanus which is 
obviously the result of much labor. This edition contains a 
detailed account of the metrical peculiarities in the play, a 
thorough discussion of the variations between Qo. and Fo., a 
list of these variations, and a “table showing the concordance 
between the lines of the Quarto-edition and those of the 1616- 
edition (in Bang’s reprint).” 

Where so much is offered, it is easy to pick holes. We will 
confine ourselves to two questions of principle. Dr. de Vocht’s 
feeling for metre is not perfect and he frequently proposes im- 
possible readings. For instance line 1097 


Liv. What do you now, Eudemus? Eod. Make a light Fucus, 
line 3022 
The Veruin on the Altar. Prae. Favor Your Tongves. 


line 766 


Before your Lord-ship. Sei. Sir you can loose no honor 


he proposes to scan by the impossible contractions make a, 
~~ 


favour your, no honor (p. 50). The truth is, in line 1097 Fucus 
—S renee” 

is extrametrical, in line 3022 altar is a feminine caesura, in line 
766 Sir is extrametrical. Again he gives four lines (Q. 515, 759, 
1007, 3370) which he says, ‘have a monosyllabic or truncated 
foot’ (p. 146). But three of these lines are divided among two 
speakers, in two the first half line is a question, in one of them 
the line is broken up by interjections. It is quite obvious that 
we are to imagine a pause while the questioner waits for an 
answer or while one speaker turns to another. 

Thus he scans line 515: 


/ / / / / 
[Nat.] An/nal’s? of what times? [Lat.] I thinke of Pompei’s. 


But what happens in this line is clear. One person asks a 
question, and there is a pause for reply before the next person 
answers. A pause after a question or between two speeches will 
explain the other examples Dr. de Vocht gives. 
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The second principle has to do with the revision of the Folio. 
Herford and Simpson assert that the Qo. text was corrected and 
revised by Jonson to form the basis of the Fo. For the many 
mistakes and the divergences from Jonson’s system in the Fo 
they have the sensible explanation: “The texts are inconsistent 
with themselves and each other, probably because the printer 
rebelled” (Jonson’s Works, tv (1932), 337-338). Dr. de Vocht 
on the other hand says “‘the 1616-issue gives the impression of 
a complete absence [his italics] of any serious attempt at an 
improvement” (p. 187). 

The crux is the passage at Q 2748, 

Pom. By Castor, that’s the worst. (Arr. By Pollux, best.) 


F 2406 reads 
Pom. By Pollux, that’s the worst. (Arr. By Hercules, best.) 


Briggs pointed out “that according to Latin colloquial usage 
the Roman women swore by Castor, the men and the women 
by Pollux. This fact was overlooked by Jonson in writing the 
play. Somebody later recognized and corrected the error, with 
the result that a further change was demanded in the second half 
of the line, and another common oath took the place of the 
‘By Pollux’ of Arruntius.” (Sejanus (1911), pp. 265-266). 
Briggs and after him Herford and Simpson infer that only 
Jonson could have made this correction. Dr. de Vocht will have 
none of this. He spends many pages of specious pleading in the 
effort to show that Jonson must have known the truth about 
these oaths all the while, that the Qo. is the better reading, and 
the Fo. is an “utter depravation.” And he leaves it at that. 
Now Briggs, Herford, and Simpson found a reason for the 
change and backed up their opinion with good arguments. Dr. 
de Vocht does not attempt to find a reason; he merely dismisses 
the Fo. reading as a “depravation.” Until Dr. de Vocht can put 
forward an explanation of why or how the text was ‘“‘depraved,” 
he has done nothing at all. The text was “corrected” in two 
places, and only powerful reasons can explain a double change. 
Dr. de Vocht cannot be considered to have proved his theory 
of the Fo., and the more sensible explanations of Briggs, Her- 
ferd, and Simpson still hold their ground. 

The volume is prefaced by a life of W. Bang Kaup, the 
founder of the Materials, who died in 1934. 

HEREWARD T. PRICE 
University of Michigan 


Das SCHAUSPIEL DER ENGLISCHEN KOMODIANTEN IN DEUTSCH- 
LAND, SEINE DRAMATISCHE FORM UND SEINE ENTWICKE- 
LUNG. Von Anna Baesecke (Studien zur Englischen Philolo- 
gie Lxxxvit). Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1935. Pp. 154. 
6.50. 


Dr. Baesecke limits her study to the form and the develop- 
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ment of the plays of the English Comedians in Germany, and 
so does not concern herself directly with many questions that 
previous studies have treated, such as the companies and their 
itineraries, their repertoires, the relation of the plays to their 
English sources, etc. 

An introduction of twenty-two pages discusses drama in the 
abstract and the steps in its development from its simplest 
beginnings in mimicry to the modern drama. Within the drama 
two contrasting ‘form forces’ are recognized, one arising from 
joy in mimicry and action, the other from intellectual enjoy- 
ment of literary form. In the mingling of these two Dr. Baesecke 
distinguishes three chief types, the “‘spielnahe” drama with its 
predominance of action and gesture, the effective blending of the 
two as is found in good modern drama, and the reading drama 
with its disregard of the stage. To the first of these types belong 
the plays of the English Comedians. 

Part one of the study is concerned with the form of the 
plays and is devoted chiefly to an analysis of the various means 
used in putting action, gesture, and stage properties to the fore 
and thus putting the plays into the form of the “spielnahe” 
drama. What the author seems not to make sufficiently clear is 
that probably none of these means is absolutely new and that 
their significance lies wholly in the frequency of their occurrence. 
The “spielnahe” type as a very natural and even necessary 
development for the early years of the English Comedians in 
Germany when their plays were still being given in English. 

Part two discusses the development of the plays and is of 
special interest and value. It shows well how the strongly in- 
trenched tradition of the English Comedians yielded very 
gradually to the various more general influences, Italian and 
French and Dutch, which affected German literature in the 
course of the seventeenth century. The plays of the English 
Comedians and of the Wanderbiihne became thus more and 
more baroque and conformed less and less to the type of the 
“spielnahe”’ drama. 

This study of Dr. Baesecke is on the whole a very good and 
a very welcome addition to the literature of the English Com- 
edians in Germany. 

Nett C. Brooks 
University of Illinois 


KIRCHENGESCHICHTE UND RECHTSGESCHICHTE IN ENGLAND. 
Von Heinrich Arneke. (Studien zur Englischen Philologie 
herausgegeben von Lorenz Morsbach und Hans Oskar 
Wilde.) Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1937. Pp. 
vi+355. 


In his investigation of ecclesiastical and political thought in 
the Tudor and Stuart periods, Dr. Arneke finds everywhere 
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two dominating, though mutually hostile, tendencies: a pro- 
found veneration for that which is traditional and a conscious 
realization that important and legitimate changes were going 
forward. To illustrate and establish this point of view he presents 
an analysis of the more pertinent writings of six churchmen and 
four political theorists. The ecclesiastics are John Fox, who 
wrote about the “Martyrs”; Mathew Parker, who revered 
tradition and honored the Elizabethan Establishment; James 
Ussher, the chronologist, who tried to place ecclesiastical re- 
search on a historical basis; Thomas Fuller, widely famous as 
preacher, humorist, and church historian; Jeremy Collier, who 
recorded the views of the high church party; and Edward Stil- 
lingfleet, who wrote of the church from the latitudinarian point 
of view. The political writers, who are all of the seventeenth 
century, are Edward Coke, the protagonist of the common law; 
Roger Twysden who believed strongly in the historic constitu- 
tion; John Selden, the eminent lawyer and theologian, who was 
of the spirit of James Ussher; and Matthew Hale, who wrote 
the earliest history of the common law. Throughout the volume 
Dr. Arneke writes in a sympathetic spirit and shows a thorough 
understanding of the meanderings of English opinion in these 
two fateful centuries. The reviewer has only this criticism to 
offer; the style, though often eloquent, is generally heavy; 
sentences of 180 words are long in any language. 
L. M. Larson 


University of Illinois 


Tue ENCHANTED GLass. THE ELIZABETHAN MIND IN LITERA- 
TURE. By Hardin Craig. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1936. xiv-+293 pp. 


To an increasing number of students who feel the need of 
syntheses of our knowledge of Renaissance culture, Professor 
Craig’s Enchanted Glass is a most welcome book, and it should 
prove particularly helpful to all who are entrusted with the 
interpretation of Elizabethan literature. For it is an attempt to 
define and relate to one another the more significant scientific, 
philosophic, and social ideas and attitudes which may be 
roughly characterized as the Elizabethan mind, and to reveal 
the operation of this body of knowledge in the literature of the 
time. In short, it is a demonstration of the validity of the his- 
torical method in the interpretation of Elizabethan literature; 
and it serves to remind one that the principles of such a method, 
sound and generally accepted as they are, are perhaps even now 
more widely respected than fruitfully observed. A statement of 
the more important of these principles will make clear both the 
purpose of this work and its value to the student. Professor 
Craig believes that since “the literature of every age must be 
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composed, both materially and structurally, of the current 
ideas and accepted beliefs of that age,”’ a valid body of material 
for the interpretation of Elizabethan literature cannot be de- 
rived from the poets and dramatists alone. It is necessary to 
read and understand that body of erudition to which the poets 
and dramatists had access—‘“science, pseudo-science, philos- 
ophy, history, school learning in general with all its vagaries 
and variations.” In other words, one must attempt to “know 
one’s way about in the age, and in one’s feelings and opinions 
become a reasonably good subject of Queen Elizabeth.” In such 
an exploration of literature thus broadly interpreted, error is as 
worthy of consideration as truth, because our task is to learn 
what Elizabethans believed, without regard to the validity of 
their beliefs measured by modern standards. But in our use of 
this knowledge for the interpretation of literature, it must be 
recognized that not only is our point of reference—i.e., the 
meaning of the Renaissance to us—changing, but the meaning 
of the world as it appeared to the Renaissance mind was chang- 
ing even as it was being thought out. Our view of that age is 
not what it was a generation or two ago, nor should we assume 
that what was valid for the generation of Cheke and Ascham 
was also valid in the days of Shakespeare, Hooker, and Bacon. 
The first of these variables can be controlled with a modicum 
of caution; the second, it seems to me, presents one of the more 
difficult problems confronting the historical critic. 

Although this study is selective, so many subjects are treated 
in the discussion that it is not possible here to do more than 
indicate its general procedure and some of its more significant 
conclusions. In his initial chapter Professor Craig prepares the 
way for most of his later reflections by setting before the reader 
an exposition of Renaissance cosmology, illustrated from 
Agrippa and Hooker, and of the methodology by which thinking 
men sought to understand it. The consequences of this environ- 
ment in opinions and conduct are the subject of inquiry in most 
of the remaining chapters. The first of these reveals man’s 
reaction to the cosmological system from the point of view of 
science and religion, as represented by astrology, magic, and 
Calvinism. The author sees Calvinism—a subject which calls 
for much more extensive investigation on the part of literary 
students—as a “primary critical force” and “possibly the 
greatest modernizing agent in the Renaissance world.” A 
review of the limitations and difficulties of the Elizabethan 
intellectual (Chapter m1) leads to the conclusion, among others, 
that in erecting a better science the modern age has lost much 
of the old means of arousing the emotions—for example, the 
appeal to fear and conscience—and that correct literary 
interpretation requires an intellectual and imaginative restora- 
tion of these stimuli. For that restoration, Renaissance learning 
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is the best means because it pertained to man and “led into the 
heart of the literary world.” Taking stock of the Elizabethan’s 
opportunities for making progress in the advancement of learn- 
ing (Chapter tv), the author concludes that because of its 
skepticism, but far more because of its preoccupation with the 
practical, sixteenth-century England did much to prepare the 
way for later progress in the discovery of scientific truth. The 
next chapter, dealing with “psychology” or the study of the 
nature of man, affords an admirable illustration of the value 
of the author’s method. After tracing the rise of psychology to 
popularity, he ably explains its use and abuse by the dramatists 
and copiously illustrates its operation in the plays themselves. 
Since speech and reason were the two God-given functions 
which distinguished man from brute beast, logic and rhetoric 
were regarded as highly practical subjects necessarily cultivated 
as a means to the successful life. Two chapters (vi and vm) 
devoted to these subjects make clear how influential they were 
upon the literature of the time and how necessary it is to know 
the nature of that influence better than we now do. 

Having thus disposed of the more strictly formal aspects of 
Renaissance thought, Professor Craig turns (Chapter vii) to 
an examination of certain Renaissance attitudes of mind which 
may reveal its behavior. This subject is of the utmost signifi- 
cance to the student of literature, and it is as difficult as it is 
important. It becomes manifest to every synthesist, as it cer- 
tainly is to Professor Craig, that nothing like an adequate 
amount of .inquiry has been expended upon it. The last two 
chapters of the work are concerned with the difficulties of 
interpreting Elizabethan literature, and with the proper study 
of literary background, by which is meant that no analysis is 
sufficient without synthesis. The author accordingly proposes a 
synthesis designed to reveal the personality of an author. It is 
based upon the assumption that if the book culture behind an 
author and the limitations of his age are first known, a syn- 
thesis of his personality becomes more nearly achievable. 

As its preface suggests, this work is intended as an elemen- 
tary treatment of the subject. Many of the ideas discussed are 
familiar knowledge to students of Elizabethan literature, but 
the author’s discussion of them often brings out new facets of 
meaning. The work is selective and representative, not exhaus- 
tive, of those aspects of culture which might properly come 
within the purview of the synthesist working on a larger scale. 
In consequence, the author has been compelled to omit some 
important topics altogether, to deal very briefly with others, 
and to exercise at times a somewhat rigid economy in his use 
of illustrative material. For example, one would have welcomed 
in some chapters more illustrations, particularly of abstract 
matters, showing the operation of various ideas and attitudes 
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in the poets and dramatists themselves, even if such added 
material had resulted in considerable enlargement of the work. 
On the other hand, whatever may be said of such limitations, 
for the most part self-imposed, the validity of the thesis that a 
proper understanding of Elizabethan literature requires the 
study of the general culture of the period has been amply 
demonstrated. Moreover, the need of this introductory volume 
has been so clearly justified by performance that it is hoped 
Professor Craig may be persuaded to give us from his extensive 
collections the larger study which he has no doubt projected. 
His extensive range of controlled learning, his maturity of view, 
his imaginative outlook which enables him to chart unexplored 
or but partially explored fields for investigation (one of the 
more important features of the book), and the sincerity and force 
of his exposition afford an admirable equipment for the task. 
Finally, one may be pardoned for expressing the hope that 
if publishers continue to insist upon placing notes at the end of 
a volume, they will indicate the page rather than the chapter to 
which a note applies. The index to the present volume, which 
includes only persons, would probably have been improved by 
the inclusion of even the more important subjects discussed in 
the text. I have noticed very few misprints. On pp. 15 and 71, 
for Thomas Hooker read Richard Hooker; on p. 282, for May- 
nardier read Maynadier; on p. 90, 1. 7, for such read much. 
Vircit B. HELTZEL 
Northwestern University 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON IN DEUTSCHLAND (1851-1932). Julius 
Simon. Neue Deutsche Forschungen: Abteilung, Ameri- 
kanische Literatur- und Kulturgeschichte. Berlin, Junker und 
Diinnhaupt, 1937. Pp. 180. 


Dr. Simon’s study divides broadly into four divisions: a list 
of Emerson studies and translations in Germany; an examina- 
tion of the judgments passed upon various aspects of Emerson’s 
style and thought by German scholars and essayists; an exami- 
nation of German judgments upon his work as a whole and 
upon five particular parts of it; and a survey of the vogue and 
influence of Emerson in Germany at large. He begins with a 
brief sketch of Emerson’s life, for which he depends largely on 
Michaud and O. W. Holmes, and which suffers from the defects 
of these sources. 

Several interesting conclusions concern the quality of Emer- 
son’s reception in Germany. One of the elements is the unsatis- 
factory quality of the translations: “Die haufige Klage iiber 
Emersons Mangel an Logik kann man um so mehr verstehen, 
wenn man sieht, wie zahlreich die Fehler in den deutschen 
Ubersetzungen sind” (p. 36). Partly as a result of this situation, 
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the examination of Emerson’s philosophical position by German 
scholars has apparently been unsatisfactory. Greatest attention 
has been given to the Emersonian doctrine of the inner life. The 
vogue of Emerson was of slow growth in the years 1851 to 
1893, increased greatly from 1894 to 1907, and fell off from 1908 
to 1932, when the study ends. Important mediators between 
Emerson and Germany were Hermann Grimm, Gisela von Ar- 
nim, and, curiously enough, Nietzsche, who knew Emerson at 
eighteen, and who, according to Dr. Simon, exhibits, at least in 
his earlier work, marked traits of Emersonianism. 

The date of publication of Dr. Simon’s study perhaps ex- 
plains certain interesting statements about the nature of 
Emerson’s thought. Unexpected stress is laid upon Emerson’s 
remarks on race: 


Emerson weist so sehr auf unsere Gebundenheit durch unser Blut, unsere Rasse, 
unsere Umgebung, unser Klima usw. hin, dasz man glauben kénnte, fiir die 
Freiheit bliebe nicht mehr alss ein entschiedenes Nein tibrig. Aber der Mensch 
ist nicht nur Kérper . . . (p. 72). 


This becomes by the end of the study: 


Emerson wird auch fernerhin als Repriisentant germanischen Denkens und 
Wesens bei uns eine Heimstitte haben. Seine Ansichten, die im Bereich der 
Politik liegen, miissen im Augenblick teilweise zuriicktreten. Dagegen sind seine 
Gedanken iiber das religiiése Leben heute dort aktuell, wo man nach germa- 
nischer Religiositit und ihrer Formgebung strebt, wo man wieder wie um die 
Jahrhundertwende nach einer neuen Religion sucht. Dort, wo man in der ger- 
manischen Mystik das Wesen der echten germanischen und damit auch deut- 
schen Religion sieht, ist er am Platze. 


An article “‘in den von Adolf Hitler herausgegebenen ‘National- 
sozialistischen Monatsheften’” by Hans Heycks, cited by Dr. 
Simon, contains an even more interesting paragraph, too long 
to quote, which begins: 


Hierin zeigt sich Emerson ebenso stark als Vorkimpfer unserer vilkischen 
Freiheitsbewegung, wie als Gesinnungsgenosse Nietzsches, dessen ‘Zarathustra’ 
eine einzige grosze Kampfansage an alles Minderwertige, Verpdbelte ist und 
im gleichen Atem das Hohelied des starken, abgehirteten, zu den Sternen auf- 
strebenden Menschen singt, der mit sinnesgleichen iiber zertriimmerten Reichen 
eine neue, hGhere Gemeinschaft begriindet (p. 173). 


An article by Walter von der Elbe, published in 1903, declares 
Dr. Simon, exhibits Emerson “als germanisch und deutsch.” 
(157). 

Those who are accustomed to thinking of Emerson as the 
friend and aider of those who live in the spirit may have some 
difficulty in recognizing him “als germanisch und deutsch.” 

HowarD MuMFORD JONES 


Harvard University 
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O. Henry ats Mystiker. By Heinz Noack. Neue Deutsche 
Forschungen. 100 pp. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1937. 


To most readers, and to most critics, e.g., the Van Dorens, O. 
Henry has seemed merely a popular entertainer with a gift for 
shrewd observation of the American scene and for clever sur- 
prises in narration. The suggestions of C. Alphonso Smith and 
St. John Adcock that he had a deeper understanding of human- 
ity than commonly supposed, have generally been ignored. Dr. 
Noack may therefore maintain that he has “‘for the first time” 
attempted to expound systematically O. Henry’s philosophy 
and purpose. He is hampered by the fact that his author scarcely 
ever consented to declare explicitly his views about life and art. 
But he analyzes the stories, and points out that the assumptions 
underlying them are strikingly consistent. Again and again they 
deal with persons who, successfully or unsuccessfully, are seek- 
ing to escape from egotism, and to achieve their real selves by 
overcoming their “practical” or baser selves. In other words, 
O. Henry’s ethics were transcendental, and probably inspired 
by Emerson. To term him, therefore, a “mystic” seems to me 
misleading, inasmuch as Henry had no faith in the supernatural 
or in immortality; but Dr. Noack’s argument, as far as the finite 
realm is concerned, is plausible and well documented. To some 
readers the best passage (pp. 32-33) will be that in which O. 
O. Henry is contrasted with Maupassant. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 


University of Illinois 


CHINESE THEMES IN AMERICAN VERSE. By William Robert 
North. Philadelphia: 1937. Pp. 175. 


What might seem at first to be a rather slight problem has 
proved, in Dr. North’s hands, to have surprising scope. Almost 
fifty pages of his monograph are devoted to a bibliography of 
poems or volumes of poetry on Chinese themes by Americans. 
About one-fifth, or 300, of the entries deal at length with such 
subjects; the remainder contain only brief references. Obviously 
American poets of the nineteenth century were much concerned 
with China. 

Dr. North’s review of this material is a model of objectivity. 
His method, beyond that of identifying his references, has 
been one of classification and arrangement. He has established 
the limitations of his topic carefully and observed them strictly. 
The result is a compilation of data rather than a critical exami- 
nation. Either American poets had practically nothing of 
significance to say about China, or Dr. North is not a deep 
student of poetry. 

Such a result is disappointing to anyone interested in the 
meetings of oriental and occidental thought. In one sense the 
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selected field may be too narrow: China is only one source of 
oriental influence in America. In another sense, the field may be 
too broad: all Chinese influences from manners of dress to 
Confuciansim provide too variegated a mass of material for 
illuminating conclusions. Dr. North’s work must therefore be 
regarded as a contribution of factual source material for further 
study rather than as an interpretation in itself of one aspect of 
American literary history. 
RoBERT E. SPILLER 


Swarthmore College 













































BRIEF MENTION 


The Bibliography of Courtesy and Conduct Books in Seven- 
teenth Century England by Gertrude E. Noyes, New Haven: 
Connecticut College, 1937, is a handy little volume for the 
student of social backgrounds. It contains 477 titles accom- 
panied by convenient notes where the titles are not self- 
explanatory, and cross references. The classified index is unusu- 
ally workable, arranged under the three headings of Sources 
(Survivals, Translations), Literary Forms (19 in all—for ex- 
ample, Academies, Biographies, Characters, Dialogues, Dic- 
tionaries, Epistolary Form, Satire, Pamphlets, Sermons, Verse), 
and Contents. The “Introductory Note” pleasantly surveys 
the field, pointing out dominant trends. In comparisons with 
the preceding century there is a slight failure to recognize a 
trend as a continuation and not a change, due perhaps to too 
much reliance in generalization on early seventeenth century 
books, where the carry-over is strong. Also I venture to correct 
what seems to be a wrong impression. The Italian ideal of 
personal perfection never took root in England. The military 
art was always part of that perfection—having been the core 
of the knightly ideal, out of which the courtly grew. The six- 
teenth century ideal showed the Englishman’s practicality by 
insisting on his duty to serve the state in civil affairs and the 
education necessary for that service. In the general ideal this 
education was private in its earlier stages but ended by taking 
the young gentleman to the Universities and Inns of Court. 
Agriculture was always admitted as a possible concern for 
gentlemen (whether of low or high rank), but of course in the 
form of oversight, not manual labor. 

RutH KELso 
University of Illinois 
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